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This Issue in Brief 


Great Britain since 1912 has maintained a compulsory contributory 
alth-insurance scheme covering medical care, illness, and invalidity 
for manual workers between the ages of 16 and 65 and for nonmanual 
vorkers Whose incomes do not exceed £250 per annum. An article 
in page 823 describes the operation of the system and gives statistical 
data on the number of workers involved and the annual cost of the 
different benefits. 


During its first year the new United States Employment Service 
created by the Wagner-Peyser Act of 1933, with the assistance of 18 
cooperating State employment services, registered, interviewed, and 
classified 12,634,974 applicants for work throughout the United 
States, and found jobs for 6,951,523 of them in Government and 
private employ (p. 847). 


Hourly earnings were less than 30 cents an hour in July 1934 for 
j1 percent of the employees in the cigarette industry, 40 percent in the 
smoking-tobaceo industry, and 55 percent in the chewing-tobacco in- 


dustry, covered by a survey made by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
for six occupations in these industries in Virginia and North Carolina. 
The 8-hour day and 5-day week were in effect in all of the establish- 
ments included in the study. Data for the individual occupations 
are given in an article beginning on page 963. 


Average annual earnings of wage earners in the “ service”’ industries in 
Ohio decreased from $1,180 in 1929 to $939 in 1932. The decline for 
bookkeepers, stenographers, and office clerks was from $1,732 to 
to $1,365. This represents a change of 20.4 percent for the first 
group and 21.2 percent for the second. These figures are based on 
annual reports to the Division of Labor Statistics of the Ohio Depart- 
ment of Industrial Relations from establishments employing three or 
more workers, analyzed in an article beginning on page 970. 


A study of 980 representative railway workers indicates that in 1932 
the earnings of 38 percent amounted to less than $1,000, two-thirds 
earned less than $1,500, and only 18 percent made as much as $1,750. 
The study was made by the Department of Labor in cooperation 


fwith 18 of the important railway unions and a technical advisory 


committee. Many of the workers included in the survey were highly 
skilled employees. Short time, irregular employment, periodic shut- 
downs, loss of overtime, and demotions were the major factors ac- 
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counting for the unfavorable showing in 1932. The outstanding 
features of the study are given on page 853. 


An employment survey made by the Emergency Relief Board of Peny. 
sylvania showed that in February 1934, 32.6 percent of the employabj 
persons in Philadelphia were without jobs, and in Pittsburgh, 365 je. 
cent. In Philadelphia the percentage of unemployed was slivlt\ 
smaller for males than for females, while in Pittsburgh the percentay 
was larger for males. These figures are from preliminary preg 
releases. The survey covered the whole State, but complete coripily. 
tions are not yet available (p. 860). 

Only a small proportion of the pupils of full-time secondary s¢hvo; 
close their formal education when they leave such institutions, according 
to a recent bulletin of the United States Office of Education. A })oy; 
40 percent were found to have continued their education on 2» {ulll- 
time basis, about half of these going to a college or university. Ap. 
proximately half of the boys and a third of the girls went directly to 
work after leaving the secondary schools, but the majority of those 
who left early availed themselves of part-time education (p. 91\)). 


The right of a majority to be recognized as the exclusive bargaining 
agency for the whole of a group of employees was declared to be thy 
intention of section 7 (a) of the National Recovery Act by the National 
Labor Relations Board in its decision in the Houde Engineering (or- 
poration case on August 30, 1934. The Board states that this deci- 
sion does not deny any employee or group of employees the right to 
present grievances, to confer with their employers, or to associate 
themselves and act for mutual aid or protection. It does not compe! 
employees to’join the organization representing the majority, nor 
does it establish a closed shop, that being a matter for negotiation, 
A digest of this decision is given on page 932. 


The International Conference of American States at Montevideo, 
Uruguay, in December 1933, devoted a considerable portion of its 
program to social problems, including unemployment, housing, the 
position of intellectual workers, working-class conditions, and tlie 
establishment of an inter-American labor institute. The action 
taken by the conference in regard to these matters is shown in i! 
article in this issue (p. 923). 
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British Health-Insurance System 


ty EsteLtte M. Stewart, oF THE UNITED States Bureau or LABOR 
‘STATISTICS 


OMPULSORY contributory health insurance covering medical 
vare, Ulness, and invalidity for manual workers between the ages 


‘of 16 and 65 and for nonmanual workers whose income does not ex- 
“ceed £250 per annum, has been in operation in Great Britain since 


'1912. Changes and modifications called for by experience under the 


Ssystem have been made from time to time by amendments to the 


soriginal act, and conditions created by two major disturbances during 
the life of the act—the World War and the current economic depres- 


‘ sion—have had to be met. But basically the system now in opera- 
‘tion is that introduced in 1912, so that its history extends over 22 
svears. In 1925 the widows’, orphans’, and old-age contributory 
'pension scheme was made essentially part of the health-insurance 
system, the compulsory contributions being divided between the two 
S funds. , 


Contributions 


Boru contributions and benefits are flat rates and are not condi- 
tioned upon or adjusted to either wage rates or age. Contributions 


come from three sources—employers, workers (called employed con- 
'tributors), and the Government. Table 1 shows the present normal 


_compulsory rate per week: 


TaBLE 1.—NORMAL RATE OF COMPULSORY WEEKLY CONTRIBUTIONS TO HEALTH 
INSURANCE AND PENSIONS SYSTEMS IN ENGLAND 


[Par value of shilling = 24.33 cents; of penny = 2.03 cents] 
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The Government’s share is the payment of one-seventh in the case 
of men and one-fifth in the case of women of the total cost of benefits 
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and the local administrative costs, and the entire cost of the centr) 





LCi 
administrative machinery. an 
Administration tinult 
Dis 
THE system is administered by central governmental mac! Inery HE weeks 
under the Ministry of Health, and by local units under the super. & ncap 
vision of the central agency. These local units are: Dae 
(1) Approved societies, which are the insurance carriers, and {, Ma 
one of which each insured worker normally belongs. aed 
(2) Insurance committees operating in each county and county wl 
borough. Membership may not be less than 20 nor more +than 4) Ad 
distributed thus: Three-fifths represent insured persons and ay deere 
elected by the approved societies from among their number resi ey appr 
in the county or county borough; one-fifth, of whom at least 2 mus TI 
be women (in the case of larger committees), are appointed by tly wvati 
council of the county or county borough; of the remaining one-ti{th, J oy ¢] 
2 are medical practitioners appointed by the local medical commit. oper 
tee, 1 is a medical practitioner appointed by the county or county whic 
borough council, and the remaining members (of whom at least |. 
in committees of 25 or more, must be a practicing doctor and not 
less than 2 must be women) are appointed by the Minister of Health 
(3) Local medical committees, made up of doctors of the county | 
and county borough, both private and insurance practitioners. Thies W 
committees must be consulted by the insurance committees on «i Is. | 
questions affecting the administration of medical benefits. ; first 
(4) Panel committees, composed entirely of doctors, three-fourt): bet 
of whom must be insurance practitioners. This is chiefly a consulta- eith 
tive and review board. Bp 
(5) Pharmaceutical committees, composition of which is identical 0 
with that of the medical committee, with respect to pharmacists. offi 
The central administrative agency consists of the Ministry of Health roll 
for England, headed by the Minister of Health, with broad adminis- pee 
trative and regulatory powers, the Welsh Board of Health, the De- the 
partment of Health for Scotland, and the Ministry of Labor for FB “™ 
Northern Ireland. A coordinating body representing each of this in | 
four agencies, called the National Health Insurance Joint Committee. 
acts on matters common to all, especially with regard to the actuara! of 
aspects of the system. The post office also plays a part, in receiving ners. 
and remitting the money paid by contributors. om 
Ss 
Benefits em 
BeEneEFiITs provided under the national health-insurance scheme are: rs 


Medicat benefits —Medical treatment by a practicing physician, 1! 
cluding drugs and such medical and surgical appliances and supplies 
as may be permitted by the regulations. 
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Sickness benefits —Weekly cash payments during absence from work 
because Of illness, beginning on the fourth day of illness and con- 
tinuing to & maximum of 26 weeks. 

Disablement benefits —An extension of the sickness benefit after 26 
weeks, at a reduced rate. Itis payable as long as the insured person’s 
incapacity for work continues, or up to age 65, at which time an old- 
age pension becomes payable. 

Maternity benefits—Cash payments payable to the wife of an in- 
sured worker, an insured married woman, and an insured unmarried 
woman upon confinement. 

Additional benefits.—These are not a statutory right. In kind and 
degree they depend upon the amount of money in the funds of each 
approved society available for the purpose. 

This, briefly, is the structure of the national health-insurance 
system. The following more detailed treatment of the place of each 
of the component parts in its structure deals only with the normal 
operation of the plan. Variations, exceptions, and modifications, of 
which there are many, are taken up later. 


Normal Operation of Plan 
The Employer's Part 


Werk y cortributions of 1s. 6d.' for each male employee and of 
ls. ld. for each female employee, 16 years of age and over, are in the 
first instance the obligation of every employer who has in his employ 
workers of the classes covered by the act (i.e., all manual workers, 
either full time or part time, and nonmanual workers whose annual 
income from employment does not exceed £250). 

Ordinarily he meets the obligation by purchasing from the post 
office health-insurance stamps in sufficient amount to cover his pay 
roll. These stamps are affixed to the insurance card which is the 
personal property of each insured employee, and the amount due from 
the employee in payment of his contribution is deducted from his 
wages. To facilitate the clerical work involved, cards may be stamped 
in half-yearly periods. 

Failure to make contributions, fraudulent practices in the deduction 
of amounts due on the worker’s account, and noncompliance with 
any of the provisions ot the act dt regulations or the system, are sub- 
ject to fine. It an employer's default in the payment of contributions 
results in loss of insurance benefit by one of his employees, the injured 
employee or his society on his behalf, may recover summarily trom 
the employer as a civil debt the amount ot the benefit lost and any 
expense incurred through loss of medical benefit. 


————— 





' Par value of pound =$4.8665; of shilling = 24.33 cents; of penny=2.03 cents. 
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The Worker's Part 


When a worker takes a job in an insured occupation he ay. 
matically comes under the law, and for every week during whic!) hej; 
employed he must pay 9d., up to a total of 50 weeks in each contri). 
tion year. 

He applies tor membership in an approved society, which may }p 
the union of his trade or any one of many forms of benefit and frat erng| 
associations which had been an important factor in British socia| |ijp 
for years before the adoption of national health insurance. [He 
enrolled in the society and given a contribution card which becomes 
his record of his payments under the system. He also receives {roy 
the insurance committee of his district a medical card which giv es jp. 
formation concerning his rights under the law and instructions oy 
procedure. His society provides him with a list of insurance practi. 
tioners (“‘panel doctors’’); these lists are also posted in the post 
offices. He chooses as his physician anyone whose name appears on 
his list and who practices within his district, and presents his medical 
card to the insurance practitioner he selects. 1f this doctor accepts the 
insured worker as a patient, which he is not obliged to do, he signs the 
worker’s medical card and returns it to the insurance comniittee. 
This committee then adds the name of the insured worker to the prac- 
titioner’s list and sends him an official record card for his use in treat- 
ing his new patient. 

As a rule an insured worker has no preference in the maticr of 
doctors, and while it is his privilege to make his own selection from 
the entire panel, frequently he does not in fact do so. Instead lie is 
assigned by the insurance committee to the panel doctor whose |oca- 
tion, extent of insurance practice, or other circumstances make |iim : 
logical or conyenient choice. An employed contributor may change 
doctors, and be dropped by his doctor, upon notice to the insurance 
committee. 

Medical benefit—Right to medical benefit begins as soon is 3 
worker becomes an employed contributor and is retained as long as 
he remains in insured employment; it is not affected by arrears and 
continues alter the insured worker becomes a pensioner at the ave oi 
65. By a special arrangement, the worker keeps his right to meiical 
benefit even though the nature of his employment is such that hie lias 
no permanent location. 

Medical benefit, under the national bealth-insurance scheme, (ves 
not entail any cash payment to the beneficiary. It is in effect the 
right to free medical attendance and treatment by a practicing p!)Vs- 
cian and, also without charge, to the medicines and other curative 
agencies which the physician prescribes. It does not include hospital 
care, or any extraordinary service or treatment requiring hilly 
specialized skill, and it does not include care of eyes or teeth. |! 
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provides, in short, general more or less routine treatment of acute, 
recurrent, and chronic illnesses by a general practitioner using the 
customary drugs and appliances, which are obtained by the patient 
from the insurance druggists. The medical benefit is not included 
in the insurance system of Northern Ireland. 

Sickness benefit—Sickness benefit, which takes the form of periodical 
payment in money to compensate for the loss of wages during illness, 
is in addition to the medical service to which the insured worker is 
entitled. 

This benefit is paid for any illness, except a compensable occupa- 
tional disease or disability due to industrial injury, which results in 
incapacity for work for more than 3 days. Payment begins after the 
third day and continues for the period of total incapacity, up to a 
maximum of 26 weeks. ‘To qualify for the receipt of sickness benefit, 
however, an employed contributor must have been in insured employ- 


ment and have made payments for a period of 26 weeks, and, for full 


benefit, for a period or 104 weeks. 

The amount of benefit, which is a flat rate, is 9s. a week for men 
and 7s. 6d. for women, after 26 weeks but before 104 weeks in insurable 
employment; and 15s. for men, 12s. for unmarried women, and 10s. 
for married women, after 104 weeks in insurable employment and 
104 contributions. 

These rates are subject to reductions if the employed contributor is 
in unexcused arrears. Contributions are not required, however, 
during weeks of illness for which benefit is paid. 

If, after 3 days of illness, an employed contributor is still unable to 
work by reason of specific disease, or physical or mental disability, he 
reports that fact to the approved society of which he is a member, and 
obtains from his doctor a ‘‘first certificate of incapacity for work.” 
In this certificate, which is an official form, the doctor states the illness 
or cause of disability. Eight days later, n the illness continues, the 
doctor gives the patient a second or intermediate certificate testifying 
that in his opinion the patient is still unable to work, and for each 
week during which the disability continues the intermediate certificate 
is used to state that fact. Upon recovery the doctor certifies that 
the patient will be able to return to work the day following his last 
examination. 

Meanwhile the patient is under observation by his society and sub- 
ject to its rules governing behavior during illness. These rules dictate 
his whereabouts during the period for which benefit is claimed (if not 
confined to his home or bed), prohibit work of any kind unless as part 
of his treatment, and stipulate that the patient must obey all instruc- 
tions of the attending doctor and shall not be guilty of conduct,which 
might retard his recovery. 
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If the illness is one which requires treatment in a hospital or si:j\p, 
institution supported by charity, voluntary subscription, or o\it o/ 
public funds, the benefit is not paid direct to the employed contri|)\){o; 
while so confined. It may be paid, in whole or in part, to his de. 
pendents, or if he has none, it may be applied, with his consen(, to. 
ward the discharge of continuing obligations, such as rent. |i 1; iy 
also be paid direct to the institution on the patient’s account. |) 
any of these cases, any unexpended balance is payable to the patier; 
upon his discharge from the institution. An employed contri!)to, 
absent from Great Britain is not entitled to sickness benefit. 

If an employed contributor exhausts his full 26 weeks’ sivknoes 
benefit during a contribution year he is not entitled to further sick. 
ness benefit until 12 months after the end of the 26 weeks. On thp 
other hand, any subsequent illness occurring within a period of |: 
months during which sickness benefits have been paid is regarded ys 
a continuation of the first illness, whether or not the diagnosis is the 
same. In that case, assuming that the first illness did not consiine 
the entire 26 weeks’ allotment, benefit begins at once and continies 
until the expiration of the 26 weeks. 

When a disabling illness lasts more than 26 weeks, the benefit pay- 
able changes from the sickness benefit to the disablement benefit 

Disablement benefit—Disablement benefit is a continuation of the 
sickness benefit at a lower rate, i.e., 7s. 6d. a week for men, 6s. for 
unmarried women, and 5s. for married women.’ It is subject to the 
same conditions and regulations as those governing: sickness benefit, 
and is paid in the same manner. 

It has two aspects. One merely affords some slight protection in 
cases of prolonged illness that could not reasonably be carried by the 
sickness funds. While this period may be indefinite, it presupposes 
ultimate return to working capacity and insurable employment. 
Twelve months after such return the employed contributor is again 
eligible to sickness benefit. At the same time, the disablement bene- 
fit may become, in case of permanent disability, an invalidity pen- 
sion to which the beneficiary is entitled without change in rate or 
conditions, until at the age of 65 he becomes eligible to the old-age 
pension. 

Maternity benefit—An additional statutory benefit conferred upon 
all employed contributors, male and female, under the national 
health-insurance system is the payment of a lump sum of 40s. 1s « 
maternity benefit, which becomes payable after 42 weeks in insur- 





2 Until 1933, sickness benefits were 12s. for women irrespective of marital status, and disablement ! «nef's 
were 7s. 6d. in all cases and for both sexes. The 1930 survey of the finances of the system by the (ivvern 
ment actuaries, however, showed that sickness and disablements benefits paid to women were seriols|y (0 
excess oftctuarial provisions and were steadily increasing. Demiands upon the funds were much greater 
for married than for unmarried women. Benefit rates for women were accordingly reduced by 1c! 0! 
Parliament in 1932. 
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able employment and after the payment of 42 contributions. In the 
case of a male employed contributor this benefit takes the form of 
outright payment to his wife upon the birth of a child. When pay- 
ment is made to the husband he is required to give it to his wife, as 
the money is regarded as the property of the mother for the benefit 
of the child, although paid, in the case of a male employed contributor, 
as one of the obligations of the system to him. If the wife is an em- 
ployed contributor she receives the 40s. due her in her own right and 
that due her husband as well, or £4 in all. An insured married 
woman whose husband is not insured also receives the double benefit, 
the second sum being met by her society. 


Insured Women 


Up to the point of marriage or childbirth, the relation of an in- 
sured woman worker to the national health-insurance scheme does 
not differ from that of a man, except that her contribution is some- 
what less (6d. instead of 9d.), and her benefits are lower. This 
difference is in consideration of her lower earning power, both with 
respect to the amount of her contribution and the amount she re- 
ceives in lieu of wages. Substantial reductions have recently been 
necessary in the amount of benefits paid to women, however, as ex- 
perience has established them as materially greater risks, with con- 
sequent drains on the insurance funds. Between 1923 and 1927 the 
sickness benefit claims of a large representative group of unmarried 
women increased 29 percent and disablement benefits increased 54 
percent; sickness benefits to married women increased 42 percent and 
disablement benefits 87 percent. 

When an insured woman worker marries she must notify her 
society to that effect within 8 weeks. She may be penalized for 
failure to observe that requirement. If she continues at work her 
status is in no way changed except that in the event of childbirth she 
is entitled to maternity benefit in her own right as well her husband’s, 
if he is an employed contributor, and she is not entitled to sickness 
benefits for 4 weeks following confinement. Most societies rule that 
a woman member may not return to work for 4 weeks following 
childbirth. 

If the insured woman worker gives up her job when she marries or 
if, within the first year of her marriage, there is a period of 8 con- 
secutive weeks during which she has had no insurable employment, 
she is considered as no longer an employed contributor under the 
act. She then comes under a special group known as ‘class K”’, 
the benefits of which are— | 

(1) Sickness benefit, subject to the usual regulations and payable 
at the customary rate, for a maximum of 6 weeks after transfer to 
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class K. This right expires 12 months from the end of the 8-w 
determinative period. 

(2) Medical benefit during these 12 months, and until the follow- 
ing June 30 or December 31, whichever occurs first. 

(3) Maternity benefit in her own right for the first confinement, j{ 
it occurs within 2 years of the date of marriage. 

If after transfer to class K a married woman returns to insura))|c 
employment, she has the status of a worker coming under the plan 
for the first time. Unless her reemployment occurs within 2 years 
of her marriage she loses her membership in her society, but if dur- 
ing the third year she returns to insurable employment, her societ, 
must readmit her to membership, provided she makes application 
immediately. 

An unmarried insured woman worker who gives birth to a child is 
entitled to full maternity benefit of 40s., and as in the case of the 
insured married woman, is not allowed to draw sickness benefits for 
the 4 weeks following confinement, unless it can be proved that the 
incapacity is not connected with the birth of the child. 


& 
CCK 


The Doctor's Part 


Any registered physician has a right to be placed on the panel o! 
insurance practitioners, except one who has been removed for cause 
by the Minister of Health. A doctor who desires insurance practice 
merely files an agreement with the insurance committee of his dis- 
trict after which he is automatically placed upon the medical pane! 
of the district in which he practices. In his contract with the insur- 
ance committee he pledges himself to give “‘all proper and necessary 
medical services other than those involving the application of specia! 
skill and experience of a degree and kind which general practitioners 
as a class cannot reasonably be expected to possess.’’ These genera! 
duties are outlined and defined by the Minister of Health in regul:- 
tions which form part of the contract between the doctor and thie 
insurance committee. 

Thus the system eontemplates the kind of medical care usuall\ 
understood by the term ‘general practice.’”’ However, cases fre- 
quently arise which require an interpretation of that term, and of the 
extent of the doctor’s obligation under his contract. The point is 
important to both the employed contributor and the insurance pravc- 
titioner, because if any necessary service to a patient is outside thie 
range of the practitioner’s contract, he is entitled to charge a fee for 
it. Hence machinery has been set up for deciding the question in 
specific cases. 

In the first place the doctor makes a detailed report of such service 
to the insurance committee. If the service has already been given, 
which is usually the case, the doctor must produce evidence to show 
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that he was qualified by training and experience for the skillful exe- 
cution of the specialized work he undertook. The insurance commit- 
tee considers his statement and refers it to the local medical commit- 
tee, composed of representatives of the entire medical profession of 
the district, private physicians as well as panel doctors. The local 
medical committee states. its opinion on the question and if that 
coincides with the position taken by the insurance committee a de- 
cision is announced. If the two committees disagree the case goes 
to the Minister of Health, who must refer it to a tribunal of three 
appointed by him, consisting of two doctors and a lawyer. The deci- 
sion of the referees is final and binding. The Minister has the right 
to refer a case of disputed jurisdiction to referees even though agree- 
ment is reached by the local committees. In a number of cases 
referees have liberalized, in the interest of the employed contributor, 
decisions of local committees in the matter of the doctor’s respon- 
sibilities under the terms of his contract. 

Cases in which the range of medical service called for by the act 
and official regulations is called into question have been sufficiently 
numerous during the life of the system to establish a large body of 
opinion and precedent that tends to clarify and standardize one of 
the most difficult administrative problems. One of the most seriously 
controversial aspects of the whole system, in fact, is the question of 
the extent of medical service it should make possible. Popular and 
medical opinion agree that the limitations of general practice set by 
the official regulations are too severe and that in the interest of per- 
sonal and public health they should be very materially relaxed and 
expanded to provide the degree and kind of comprehensive preven- 
tive and curative treatment to which the act presumably aspires. 

The national health-insurance system embraces approximately 
16,000 panel doctors. No practitioner may carry an active list of 
more than 2,500 insured workers unless he employs a permanent 
assistant, when he may add such additional names, not to exceed 
1,500, as the insurance committee of his district may approve. The 
consent of his committee is also required when an assistant is employed 
for the purpose of handling insurance cases, and if two or more assist- 
ants are employed in insurance practice the consent of the Minister 
of Health must be obtained. 

In addition to his professional duties which, as already shown, con- 
sist in the discharge of the responsibilities of a general practice, an 
insurance doctor has definite administrative duties. These include 
keeping case histories and records on standard forms supplied by the 
insurance committee, and issuing the certificates of incapacity for 
work upon which the employed contributor’s claim for sick benefit 
is based (see p. 827). Doctors in rural and isolated districts where 
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pharmacy service is inadequate may, and frequently do, dispense 
drugs and supplies. 

The point must be emphasized that an insurance doctor is a private 
practitioner and not a public official, but that in taking part in 
governmental enterprise he is acting, within the limits of his insurance 
practice, in the capacity of a public servant and to the extent of that 
service is paid out of public funds. Hence some supervision of his 
activities is necessary in the public interest. An official report ex- 
presses it thus: 

He is not, as in a military medical service, subordinate to a superior 
medical officer responsible for distinguishing good work from bad. ‘I’ 
secure efficient service some reliance is placed on the power of thie 
patients to change their doctors at any time, but it has also been 
necessary to devise a special disciplinary procedure for dealing wit); 
complaints made against practitioners either by insured persons in 
respect of alleged neglect, or by approved societies in respect of 
alleged defective certification, or otherwise.* 

Supervision is provided through local medical service subcommit- 
tees which each insurance committee is required to create. This 
committee is composed of an equal number (usually three) of medica! 
practitioners appointed by the local medical committee and of per- 
sons appointed by the insurance committee from its membership. 
The chairmanship of the committee is held by an insurance committee 
member who may not be an insured person, an officer of an approved 
society, a doctor, or a pharmacist. The duty of the local medica! 
subcommittee is to investigate all complaints referred to it and to 
report to the insurance committee its findings as to the facts in thie 
case. Unless the subcommittee’s report is protested the facts are 
regarded as established by the investigators. Disciplinary measurvs 
open to the insurance committee upon receipt of an adverse repor' 
concerning the professional conduct of an insurance practitione: 
include the restriction of the number of persons for whom he may 
assume responsibility ; withholding part of the remuneration due him: 
recovery of money in case of unauthorized fee charging; reference 
to the Minister of Health for further study and action; and, in 
extreme cases, recommendation to the Minister that the doctor’s 
name be removed from the medical list. Appeal may be taken 
against a committee decision to the Minister of Health, whose 
decision is final. In instances involving removal from insurance 
practice, the Minister summons an investigating committee com- 
posed of a practicing lawyer and two practicing physicians who 
report facts and their deductions from those facts to the Minister. 
The Minister makes his decision in the light of the facts as presented 
by this committee of inquiry. 





3 Great Britain. Ministry of Health. Memorandum on the English scheme of national health insur 
ance, with special reference to its medical aspects, by G. F. McCleary, M.D. London, 1930, p. 16 
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Review of an insurance practitioner’s work is also possible through 
the regional medical staff attached to the Ministry of Health. This 
staff, organized into 5 regional divisions, consists of 33 regional 
medical officers and 21 deputies under the direction of 1 divisional 
medical officer for each division. These are full-time salaried officials 
whose chief duty is to examine insured persons referred to them by 
the approved societies or by the insurance doctors. 

Cases are referred to the regional medical officers in one of two 
circumstances: (1) Where doubt of incapacity for work exists in the 
view of the insurance carrier (the approved society), or of the doctor 
handling the case, or both—that is, where suspicion of malingering 
enters—in which case the patient is referred for a second medical 
opinion; (2) to give the doctor on a case of admitted incapacity the 
advantage of consultation with the staff doctors for assistance and 
advice in diagnosis and treatment, in the interest of the patient and 
his recovery, and for the relief of the society carrying the burden of 
benefit payments for prolonged illness. 

When a patient is referred to the regional medical officers to deter- 
mine his capacity for work, his doctor is required to submit, on a 
form sent him for the purpose, a statement of the case history and 
treatment given. The doctor is penalized for failure or refusal to do 
so. The attending doctor is also invited to be present at the exam- 
ination of a referred patient by the regional medical officers if he 
desires. 

Regional medical officers inspect the medical records of insured 
persons which the panel doctors are required to keep, and act on 
complaints of excessively expensive prescriptions brought against 
doctors by the societies or the insurance committees. 

Panel doctors receive their fees for their services to insured workers 
out of health-insurance funds. 


The number of insured persons entitled to medical benefit in any 
year is estimated in the last quarter of the previous year by the 
Government Actuary on calculations based on the number of health- 
insurance stamps sold and other relevant data. The number so 
calculated is multiplied by 9s. * * * and the resulting sum 
forms the ‘“‘central practitioners’ fund”, which is devoted’ to the 
remuneration of the insurance practitioners. In addition, there is a 
fund, the “central mileage fund’’, which is devoted to defraying the 
cost of traveling incurred by country practitioners in visiting patients 
living at a considerable distance. * * * 

The two central funds are distributed among the various insurance 
committees by the Minister on the advice of a distribution committee, 
appointed by him, on which insurance practitioners are represented ; 
and the sum allocated to each insurance committee is distributed 
among the individual practitioners of the area in accordance with a 
scheme prepared jointly by the insuranes committee and the panel 
committee and approved by the Minister, the distribution being 

86184—34——2 
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based on the numbers of insured persons on the lists of the respectiy, 
practitioners. 

In addition to these sums, a special fund is made available for {}, 
assistance of doctors practicing in sparsely populated rural are.s jy 
circumstances of special difficulty. The assistance is given for coy. 
tain objects, for example, to enable the practitioner to maintain , 
motor car, to open a branch surgery, to provide a telephone, or attend 
a post-graduate course. Special attention has been given during 
recent years to the provision of facilities for post-graduate study 

; 

Practitioners in rural areas who supply medicines and appliances 
to their insured patients receive in respect of this service an annua, 
and inclusive sum of 2s.3d. per person on their lists, and other pricti- 


tioners receive a sum of 1s.3d. per 100 persons on their lists to defray 
the cost of those medicines and en, e.g., hypodermic injections, 
which ordinarily are adminstered personally by doctors, or are needed 


for immediate administration.‘ 


The need for economy in the administration of national healt) 
insurance occasioned by the reduction of contributions because of 
unemployment made necessary in 1931 a 10 percent reduction in 
the remuneration of insurance doctors and druggists. The reduction 
is still in force. 

The system assures to each insurance doctor a substantial income 
over and above his earnings from private practice. To illustrate, 
a doctor with 1,000 patients on his insurance lists would be guaranteed 
a fee of 9s. a year for each of them (subject at present to a 10 percent 
reduction), payable quarterly. At the standard rate of exchange, 
that would mean, in terms of American money, that a doctor with 
an insurance list of 1,000 patients would receive $2.19 a year for each 
of them, and would thus realize, even with the 10 percent reduction, 
an assured income of nearly $2,000 a year on his insurance practice 
alone. Moreover, he would have none of the difficulty of collection 
which sometimes attaches to private practice. 


Vv Pharmaceutical Panels 


The administrative relation of druggists to the health-insurance 
system is practically identical with that of the doctors. Any regis- 
tered pharmacist is entitled to become a panel druggist, and insured 
workers may patronize any druggist on the list. The administrative 
machinery deals particularly with control of prices, which must con- 
form to the schedule of drug prices issued monthly by the Ministry. 
The price for each prescription is fixed not by the druggist who {ills 
it but by the insurance committee. The druggist submits the insur- 
ance prescriptions dispensed by him to the insurance committee as 
his vouchers of services rendered. The committee then fixes the cost 
of filling each prescription on the basis of the current wholesale price 


‘ Great Britain. Ministry of Health. Memorandum on the English scheme of health insurance, ''!) 
special reference to its medical aspects, by G. F. McCleary, M.D. London, 1930, p. 19. 
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of the ingredients, and adds a dispensing fee to cover establishment 
and service costs, the total being the amount due the druggist. 

Supervision, complaints, and discipline are handled as in the case 
of the insurance doctors, pharmacists being duly represented on the 
various committees and subcommittees. 


The Approved Society's Part 


The approved-society system came about by adapting to the plan 
of compulsory health insurance for workers machinery which for 
many years had functioned in the field of voluntary insurance. 
Literally thousands of organizations scattered throughout the United 
Kingdom—fraternal and mutual benefit associations, friendly socie- 
ties, trade unions, religious, provident, and benevolent societies—had 
been dispensing insurance of various kinds for years when health 
insurance as a public responsibility was inaugurated. It was esti- 
mated at that time that fully one-third of the working population 
held membership in organizations of that nature. Because of their 
long experience and the representative character of their member- 
ships, they were regarded as the logical, if not indeed the inevitable, 
medium through which the wider compulsory plan should be 
administered. 

These existing agencies were given statutory recognition in the act 
and became part of the national system upon the approval of their 
constitution and aims by the Minister of Health. This approval was 
conditioned upon two main points: First, that the society should not 
be conducted for profit; and second, that its constitution must pro- 
vide that its affairs be subject to the absolute control of its members. 
Certain rules and regulations must be adopted and observed, and the 
accounts of approved societies, insofar as they concern compulsory 
insurance, must be kept in a prescribed form and must be audited at 
statutory intervals by Government auditors. The amount of money 
a society may assess against its funds for administrative expenses is 
limited by the regulations. 

A society is the sole judge of its own membership except in one im- 
portant respect—it may not refuse membership to any applicant 
solely on the ground of age. Otherwise it may be as selective or as 
inclusive as it chooses. About 900 self-governing approved societies, 
some of which have branches totaling 6,000, are identified with the 
movement, and their membership shows extraordinary variance, from 
as low as 50 to as many as 2,000,000. There is no necessary con- 
nection between the location of a society and the residence of its 
members. 

No insured worker may hold membership in more than one ap- 
proved society for insurance purposes, but he has the right to transfer 
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from one to another by paying a transfer fee of 2s., unless objection 
is raised by the society and sustained by the Minister of Healt|;. 
society may also expel a member if the action taken is in due cop. 
formity with its rules and procedure. The dismissed member ha: 
the right of appeal against the society’s action. 

These approved societies are the insurance carriers. They repor 
to the Ministry of Health all the required information concerning 
their individual members, and this information is transmitted {roy 
the office of the Ministry to the insurance committees in whose dis. 
tricts the members of the respective societies live. Each society js 
credited in the national health-insurance fund with the amount oj 
money represented by the stamps on the contribution cards of its 
members. This credit is drawn upon for the payment of benefits 
and the administrative expenses of the society, to both of which the 
national treasury makes a proportionate contribution of one-seyenth 
the amount due on the account of payments to men, and one-(ift! 
to women. 


From each contribution received by a society a deduction is made 
for the purpose of discharging liabilities in respect of “reserve 
values’”’ (the capital sums credited to societies to enable them to 
meet the estimated liabilities in respect of members admitted at the 
age of 17 or over), and for building up certain funds known as the 
“central fund” and the “contingencies fund.’ 

The purpose of the central fund is to make good deficiencies found 
on the valuation of approved societies which cannot be made ood 
from the societies’ contingencies fund. * * * 

Sums to the credit of societies which are not immediately required 
for the payment of benefits and the cost of administration are vuail- 
able for investment in certain trustee securities, either by the societ) 
or on its behalf.® 


The specific statutory benefits—sickness, disablement, and mater- 
nity—are paid by the societies in accordance with procedure already 
outlined. As a rule, immediately upon receipt from one of its mem- 
bers of a certificate of incapacity for work, the society dispatches 
a visitor or committee to call upon the patient. Sick visits are more 
or less routine and frequent during the illness, and the sick visitor is 
often the medium through whom the sickness-benefit payment |s 
made. The visitor is relied upon to secure observance of the socicty’s 
rules of conduct during illness for which benefit is claimed, and lis 
judgment is sometimes needed if malingering is suspected. 

Additional benefits.—Probably the most vital work of the approved 
societies in connection with the national health-insurance plan relates 
to the additional benefits which, under the act, are permitted when the 
quinquennial audit shows that a society has surplus funds to its credit. 
The form which these additional benefits may take is outlined in thie 





5 Cohen, Percy. The British system of social insurance. London, Philip Allan, 1932, p. 49. 
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law; the kind and extent are determined by the society and are more 
or less elective on the part of the membership, within the limits of the 
available funds. Usually, membership in the society for at least 5 
years is a condition of eligibility to additional benefits. 

Additional benefits fall into two general classes: (1) Increases in 
the amounts payable under the statutory benefits, and other liberal- 
izing features, such as payment from the first day of illness instead of 
the fourth; and (2) treatment not provided for in the act—dental, 
ophthalmic, surgical, hospitalization, ete. The dental benefit is the 
most usual and apparently the most popular. 

Treatment benefits are frequently only a contribution toward the 
total cost of the treatment elected, but the minimum amount of the 
society’s obligation must be fixed. The amount of money available 
for each class of treatment benefits must be spread evenly over the 
period, usually 5 years, contemplated by the scheme, so that when 
the yearly sum appropriated for any one benefit is exhausted, that 
particular form of treatment is not again open to members until the 
beginning of the following year. 

One of the serious criticisms directed against the approved-society 
method of administration is the resulting inequalities in the matter of 
additional benefits. Differences in the financial condition of the 
various societies, as developed by the quinquennial audits, the fourth 
of which is now in progress, may grow out of a number of conditions 
differences in the nature of the risks, for example, or more efficient 
supervision and administration in one society than in another. In 
any event, inequalities admittedly exist. All employed contributors 
pay exactly the same amount of money to the fund, but not all benefit 
equally. One employed contributor may belong to a society whose 
financial condition permits generous additions to the statutory cash 
benefits, or through which he is able to have his dental work done, or 
have his eyes treated, or receive a substantial contribution toward a 
major operation or a needed rest in a convalescent home. His neigh- 
bor, a member of a society which may show a deficit instead of a sur- 
plus, is able to secure only the minimum statutory requirements, al- 
though his contribution is precisely that of the more fortunate insured 
worker. 

Because of this situation, which naturally causes dissatisfaction 
and a feeling on the part of members of the poorer societies that they 
are victims of discrimination, pooling of surplus funds is advocated as 
a means of securing more equitable distribution of the advantages 
possible under the system. 

Supervision of approved societies.—The degree of control over the 
activities of the self-governing approved societies by the central ad- 
ministration of the national health-insurance scheme is not great. 
The governmental audit of their finances is made every 5 years, and 
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the societies are, in all their relation to the insurance system, subje+ 
to regulations issued by the Ministry of Health. The Minister }). 
power to institute inquiries into the operation and activities of any 
approved society on his own initiative or upon legitimate complain} 
from members. Approval may be withdrawn from any society {\; 
cause. 

Deposit Contributors’ Fund 


Wale identification with the national health-insurance system is 
required of everyone whom the law makes liable, membership in »), 
approved society is not compulsory. Accordingly, provision is mai|: 
for those employed contributors who for any reason do not or canno' 
acquire membership in an approved society. The organization 
created to handle such cases is known as the Deposit Contributors’ 
Fund. Administration is through the local insurance committees. 

This fund consists of two sections, with differing benefit features 
The fund proper covers persons who from choice or from reasons oth: 
than ill health are not members of approved societies. The amount 0! 
cash benefit payable to these deposit-fund members is only such «- 
has been deposited to their credit, with the addition of the usual State 
grant (i. e., one-seventh for men and one-fifth for women). The State 
grant, moreover, is decreased by the amount of administrative costs. 
The benefits payable to any deposit contributor cease when thes 
actual money contributions are exhausted. He is not entitled to ad- 
ditional benefits. 

To take care of insured workers who are refused membership in tiv 
approved societies because of poor health, a second division of thc 
deposit contributors’ fund has been created as the deposit contributors 
insurance section. Membership in that section entitles an employe: 
contributor to all the statutory benefits on an equal footing wit): 
society members, but not to extrastatutory privileges. Administra- 
tion of the fund and payment of benefits are part of the duties of tlic 
insurance committees. 

The number of deposit contributors has never been significant; |! 
averages less than 250,000, although in recent years the number 0! 
women who are becoming deposit contributors shows a tendency to 
increase. Membership in the fund, as distinct from the insurance 
section, is not stable, as it frequently represents itinerant or inter- 
mittent employment, or some irregular factor making society member- 
ship unimportant to the individual worker, and furthermore, move- 
ment from fund membership to society membership is constant. ‘Thic 
insurance section, which because it represents the poor risks refuse! 
by the societies necessarily has a more stable membership, account- 
for more than one-third the entire membership of the deposit con- 
tributors’ fund. 
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Other Special Classes 


SPECIAL provisions in the act cover men in the Army, Navy, and 
Air Forces who are not members of approved societies and for whom a 
Navy, Army, and Air Force fund serves in the same manner as the 
deposit contributors’ fund. Other regulations affect masters, seamen, 
and apprentices in the mercantile marine, and in the fishing service. 


Provision for Arrears and Unemployment 


THE organic act and various amendments before 1928 dealt in 
detail with deductions on account of arrears and for redemption of 
arrears, provisions for periods of unemployment, and for insured 
persons who cease to be liable under the act, either by reason of 
reaching the age limit of 65 (originally 70), or of taking employment 
not covered by the act. These regulations were based upon an 
assumption that irregularity of payment was a passing phase to be 
treated as such. Arrears were considered derelictions which carried 
their own punishment in the form of reduced benefits, but redemption 
was made possible on generous terms, particularly for elderly workers. 
A man of 60 or a woman of 55 who had been in continuous insured 
employment for 10 years could pay up arrears at the rate of 2 weeks’ 
cancelation for each week of full payment after 26 payments had 
been made. An amendment of 1928 established the principle that 
no payment was required for weeks in which the insured worker was 
unemployed. Such weeks were written off as excused and benefit 
status was not affected. 

However, after unemployment became general and threatened to 
become chronic, revision was necessary both to protect the benefit 
rights of unemployed workers and to safeguard the funds. Since 
1932, only half credit has been allowed for periods of unemployment. 
Thus the worker remains liable for the other half, so that he must 
either redeem his standing by some means or suffer reductions in all 
benefits except the medical and maternity benefits. 

Unemployment, for health-insurance purposes, means proved 
genuine unemployment, a status which is attained by certification 
by the public employment exchange that the unemployed person has 
registered at the exchange, is looking for work, is available for work, 
and is unable to obtain it. The public employment exchange stamps 
his health contribution card to that effect. In this manner the 
health-insurance system is brought into relation with the unemploy- 
ment insurance and public employment exchange systems of Great 
Britain. 


In order to assist employed contributors to redeem the arrears due 
to genuine unemployment, special cards called ‘‘arrears installment 
cards” have been devised and circulated, which insured persons may 
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stamp at any time during the contribution year, and thus avoid ha\ 
ing to pay the whole of their arrears in a lump sum after the contyi- 
bution year has terminated.® 


Since then, according to the 1933-34 report of the Ministry o{ 
Health, a new additional benefit has been planned which will provice 
payment of sickness, disablement, and maternity benefits, in whole 
or in part, to an employed contributor so greatly in arrears on account 
of unemployment as to be ordinarily deprived of benefit rights. 


Though the additional benefit takes the form of payment of cas), 
benefits at rates higher than would otherwise have been applicable. 
the giving of credits for contributions unpaid on account of genuine 
unemployment is the precedent and essential provision in order to 
confer title to the benefit. Thus, for the appropriate higher rates of 
benefit to be paid in the benefit year 1934, the necessary allowance 
for arrears must be made in the period of grace following the end of 
the contribution year in July 1933. As a further help to insured 
persons in these times of unemployment, the period of grace within 
which arrears can be redeemed was specially extended from the 
normal termination on November 30, 1933, to March 31, 1934.’ 


Employed persons may redeem their weekly arrears by paying 
only the equivalent of the health-insurance portion of the insurance 
scheme; that is, 9d. for men and 84d. for women. 


Extended Periods 


Revision has also been necessary with regard to expiration of benefits 
after termination of employment. Amendments to the original act 
adopted in 1928 provided for an insured person ceasing to be emni- 
ployed a period of free insurance varying from 18 months to 2 years, 
depending upon the date on which employment ended, during which: 
period his status for insurance purposes did not change. If he re- 
mained continuously unemployed his insurance was extended 1 more 
year, at a reduced rate of benefit. Prolengation of insurance acts 
have been successively adopted, extending the insurance status o! 
unemployed persons each year. The latest of these provided for the 
extension of health insurance only to December 31, 1933. After that 
the right of a continuously unemployed person expires, but he keeps 
his pension status until December 31, 1935. 

Regulations governing reentry into insurable employment of persons 
on extended insurance were adopted in 1932 which liberalized require- 
ments for attaining full insurance status in a number of important 
particulars, and provided further that an insured person returning to 
insurable employment during his extended period acquires fresh title 
to the statutory period of free insurance when he has been employed 
for at least 8 weeks in 2 consecutive half years. 





6 Great Britain. Ministry of Health. 14th annual report, 1932-33. London, 1933, p. 222, (Cmd. 4372 
7Idem, 15th annual report, 1933-34, p. 255. (Cmd. 4664.) 
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Voluntary Contributors 


ALTHOUGH primarily a compulsory system, the national health- 
insurance scheme permits voluntary contributions from certain per- 
sons not compulsorily covered. According to the latest official 
report, the number of voluntary contributors is increasing vearly in 
England, but that seems not to be true of Scotland. The pension 
system is generally conceded to be the more attractive feature of 
the two, so far as voluntary participants are concerned, and accounts 
in large part for the increase in membership. A voluntary contributcr 
pays the full amount of the combined health and insurance pension 
contribution, both the employer’s part and that of the employed 
contributor. If his total income exceeds £250 he is not entitled to 
medical benefit, although he receives other benefits on the same 
terms as compulsory contributors. The extended period of free 
insurance is also granted him. 

Those who may become voluntary contributors are: (1) Persons 
who have been employed contributors for at least 104 weeks and who 
cease to be insurably employed; (2) persons employed in any ex- 
cepted employment who are given special permission by the Ministry 
of Health to become voluntary contributors; (3) exempt men, whose 
employers have paid at least 104 contributions, who cease to be 
insurably employed; and (4) uninsured men who marry insured 
women. 


The estimated total of voluntary contributors in England at the 
end of 1933 was 460,000 (398,000 men and 62,000 women) as com- 
pared with 420,000 (362,000 men and 58,000 women) at the end of 
1932. 


Extent of the System 
England and Wales 


STATISTICAL data covering the extent of operation of the national 
health-insurance system in England and Wales are reported annually 
by the Ministry of Health. The following tables, taken from the 
1933-34 report, apply only to England. Data for Wales are tabulated 
separately in the reports, but numerically Wales forms only a small 
part of the system. The total number of men and women in insurance 
in Wales in 1933 was 953,300, as compared with 15,598,000 in England. 
Receipts from all sources totaled £1,968,400 for Wales in 1933, while 
the total expenditure for all forms of benefit there was £1,739,300. 

Table 2 gives the estimated number of persons in England entitled 
to benefits during each of the 10 years, 1924 to 1933, by sex and by 
class of membership (i.e., approved society, deposit contributor, vol- 
untary contributor, etc.). 
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TABLE 2,—ESTIMATED NUMBER OF PERSONS IN ENGLAND ENTITLED TO BENEF! 
UNDER HEALTH-INSURANCE SYSTEM, 1924 TO 1933 








Year 






































Men 
6 he 
Navy, . - 
Army, Deposit ersons 
— and Air | contrib- eae | over age Tota! 
Force utors | | 65! 
fund 
jae Se wet iS 
8, 340,000 | 167,000 | 153, 000 | 24,000 | 205, 000 8, 889, (i 
8, 460,000 | 165,000 | 153, 000 21,000 | 223, 000 9, 022, | 
8, 730,000 | 156,000 | 159, 000 22,000 | 243, 000 9, 310, 00 
8, 885, 000 152, 000 150, 000 15, 000 264, 000 9, 466, 
8, 808, 000 145, 000 139, 000 13, 000 586, 000 9, 691, Or 
8, 935, 000 135, 000 137,000 | 12,000 622, 000 9, 841, ( 
9, 133,000 | 129,000 | 135,000 | 11,000} 656,000 | 10, 064, (iy 
9, 229,000 | 124,000 | 132,000) 10,000 | 690,000 | 10, 185, 0 
9, 300,000 | 121,000 | 128,000} 10,000 | 720,000 | 10,279, 00 
9, 333,000 | 118,000 | 122, 000 | 9, 000 755, 000 | 10, 337, \ 
Women “ 
| Total 
—— ] ———_—_—_——| mamaben 
3 Deposit |Exempt| Persons | nee 
‘pemeree contrib- | per- | over age Total alll 
utors sons 65! ; 
— — 
4, 390, 000 84, 000 8, 000 37, 000 4, 519, 000 13, 408, 00 
4, 460, 000 87,000 | 8,000 41,000 | 4,596,000 | 13, 618, Ov 
4, 570, 000 93, 000 9, 000 46, 000 4, 718, 000 14, 028, OU 
4, 652, 006 91, 000 7, 000 52, 000 4, 802, 000 14, 268, 04 
4, 775, 000 90,000 | 6,000 | 130,000 | 5,001,000 | 14, 692, 01 
4, 852, 000 96, 000 7, 000 142, 000 5, 097,000 | 14, 93s, 00" 
4,919,000 | 102,000; 7,000/| 155,000 | 5,183,000 | 15, 247, 00 
4, 939,000 | 103,000 | 7,000} 167,000! 5,216,000 | 15, 401, OU 
4,940,000 | 108,000] 6,000! 178,000! 5,232,000 | 15, 511, 00) 
4,950,000 | 113,000 | 6,000 | 192,000) 5,261,000 | 15, 598, Ku 

















1 The figures for the years 1924-27 are for persons over age 70. 
2 The figures for these years are approximate and subject to revision. 


Table 3 shows receipts from all sources for 1912-23, and by years, 
1924 to 1933, under the National Health Insurance Act for England 


TABLE 3.—RECEIPTS FROM ALL SOURCES, ENGLISH NATIONAL HEALTH-INSURAN(C! 
SYSTEM, 1912-23 TO 1933 











[Par value of pound =$4.8665] 
been =a ee 
Interest | Parliamen- |T0™ Nationa 
Year ———- and other | tary votes ae . Total 
receipts and grants Committee 
Central Fund 
EA Pe eae £194, 567,000 | £21, 562,000 | £68, 673, 000 £680, 000 | £285, 482, 000 
Ne clink iain, sinc aiafitie diaball 140, 4, 532, 000 5, 835, 000 820, 000 34, 327, OU 
a ids <tc aae teach eh-acinine Seca 23, 370, 000 4, 771, 000 6, 734, 000 820, 000 35, 695, OU 
SRR a ee Meee 20, 957, 000 5, 039, 000 5, 859, 000 , 000 $2, 705, 00 
SaaS SE Se ae Et 22, 262, 000 4, 705, 000 6, 414, 000 22, 000 33, 403, 00 
RS. err aE ee 22, 007, 000 4, 674, 000 5, 989, 000 50, 000 32, 720, 00 
(PS er eee 22, 021, 000 4, 672, 000 Oe a 33, 128, 00 
itis tincs botedcinindianss onaaknisieiininteniaal 22, 075, 000 5, 251, 000 6, 197, 000 20, 000 33, 543, 000 
Bd Shi tact le ackeelnn sé nbeldded 21, 897, 000 5, 051, 000 5, 956, 000 735, 000 33, 639, 000 
RS are 21, 382, 000 5, 088, 000 t  " » ee ieneoeee 31, 626, 000 
PF oc csidcdckidhk bivet habaedat 22, 020, 000 4, 870, 000 EGE Sasentins<.cico 31, 946, OO 




















! The figures for these years are approximate and subject to revision. 
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Table 4 shows expenditures on each class of benefits provided by 
the English national health-insurance system, and administrative 
costs, for 1912-23, and by years, 1924-33. 


r\BpLE 4-—EXPENDITURES, BY CLASS OF BENEFIT, AND COST OF ADMINISTRATION 
OF ENGLISH NATIONAL HEALTH-INSURANCE SYSTEM, 1912-23 TO 1933 


[Par value of pound = $4.8665] 


Expenditure for benefits 


a Other, 
; ro a including 
Maternity Medic: sanatorium 
benefit 


Disable- 


Sickness 
ickne | ment 


Total 





_| £56, 314,000 | £15, 674,000 | £12, 920, £62, 301,000 | £7,511, 000 | £154, 720, 000 
8, 196, 000 3,878,000 | 1, 382, , 544, 000 624, 000 21, 624, 000 
8, 682,000 | 4,234,000 | 1,385, 914, 000 803, 000 23, 018, 000 
10,314,000 | 5,138,000 | 1, 433, 00 8, 044, 000 , 631, 000 26, 560, 000 
11, 044, 000 5,983,000 | 1, 427, 221,000 | 3,374, 000 30, 049, 000 
9, 564,000 | — 5, 126, 000 1, 443, &, 498, 000 2, 588, 000 27, 219, 000 
11, 228,000 | 5, 388, 000 1, 428, , 760,000 | 2, 427, 000 29, 231, 000 
9,359,000 | 5,355, 000 1, 484, 679,000 | 2,927, 000 27, 804, 000 
9,327,000 | 5, 105, 000 1, 448, 35,000 | 2, 858, 000 27, 773, 000 
9, 247, 000 5, 261, 000 1, 405, 8, 469,000 | 2,391, 000 26, 773, 000 
9, 562,000 | 5,095,000 | 1, 296, 000 , 633,000 | 2, 204, 000 26, 790, 000 


Cost of administration 


—- an Transferred to 

National Health 

Approved Insurance Joint 

societies and Central Total Committee Cen- 

insurance departments _ tral Fund, ete. 
committees 


1912-23 , ° » , 000 £8, 748, 000 £36, 434, 000 

ee ae — , 3, 152, 000 $41, 000 3, 993, 000 

a ‘ . sie 3, 222, 000 856, 000 4. 078, 000 i 
SOs ssa ceolinp adh asseebinn 3, 359, 000 834, 000 4, 193, 000 2 1, 464, 000 
_ ee eee > 3, 485, 000 843, 000 4, 328, 000 
‘ 3, 582, 000 817, 000 4, 399, 000 
— ae ip eee 3, 639, 000 879, 000 4, 518, 000 
eee pe eerie See 3, , 000 886, 000 4, 748, 000 
| a See 3, 913, 000 864, 000 4,777, 000 ; 
fe a 3, 845, 000 832, 000 4, 677, 000 154, 000 
1933 1..... 3, 923, 000 841, 000 4, 764, 000 356, 000 


! The figures for these years are approximate and subject to revision. 
2 Includes £1,100,000 transferred to exchequer from Navy, Army, and Air Force insurance fund and 
£364,000 transferred in consequence of severance of the Irish Free State 


Scotland 


The Department of Health for Scotland is the agency through 
which the national health-insurance system is administered for the 
insured population of Scotland. It functions in the same manner as 
the English Ministry of Health, and issues annual reports which 
include statistical data dealing with the operation of the health- 
insurance act. The following tables are from the fifth annual report 
of the department, covering the year 1933.° 

Table 5 gives the estimated number of persons in Scotland entitled 


to benefits during each of the 10 years, 1924-33, by sex and class of 
membership. 





* Scotland. Department of Health. Fifth annual report, 1933. Edinburgh, 1934, pp. 146, 147. (Cmd. 
4599.) 
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UNDER HEALTH-INSURANCE SYSTEM, 1924-33 _ Table 
— benelit ; 
| Men 1924 to 
| . 
Year | . La TABLE @+ 
7 | Deposit | Persons | NA 
| Approved | on, | Exempt ot ane Total : 
| societies | ~—— persons | a _ Potal 
-— See ee a 
1924 i 1, 123, 000 13, 700 | 4,100| 28,000; 1,168.8 
1925. __ | 1, 139, 000 13,400} 3,800 | 30, 000 1, 186, 
1926 - | 1, 149, 000 13, 200 | 3,400 | 34, 000 1, 199, 
ARS ES a eae | 1, 159, 000 12, 100 | 3, 300 37, 000 1, 211, 
sds isnscsicsthicgilinkatil aig inteinasg tenia | 15159) 000 12, 000 3, 100 79, 000 | 1, 253, 10 
Sa 4 | 1, 160, 000 10, 800 | 3, 100 83, 000 | 1, 256, 
(es _| 1,173, 000 10, 300 3, 000 89, 000 | 1, 275, 
Se peienctilisnn SibeRyipctibiie tr -| 1,177,000) = 11,400} 3,000} = 94,000} 1, 285 
1932 2 : 1, 191, 000 | 10, 200 | 2, 900 | 97, 000 | 1, 301 
1933 # . -| 1, 180, 000 | 9, 700 | 2,500} 97,000 1, 289 
a OLE 1912-23 
1924 
Women a 109% 
| ota , ya 
nanos - number —— 
, f mer ra 
saved | Deposit | wya Persons cabs 1928 
spree | contrib: | Exempt! over | ‘Total | 204, 2 
Pate “ | wutors perecms age 65 ! : 13) 
1924_. 574,000 | 7,200 1,300} 5,000] 587,500| 1,756 13 
1925 _ - 585,000 | 7, 100 1, 300 5,000 | 598,400 | 1,784, 40 
1926 587,000 7,000| 1,200 6,000 | 601,200 | 1,800, S80) 
1927_ 598, 000 | - 6,900 1, 100 7,000 | 613,000 | 1,824, 40 
na... 607, 000 7, 000 1,100 | 16,000 | 631,100 | 1,884, 20 
1929_ _. 614,000 | 6, 500 1,200 | 17,000} 638,700 | 1,895, 6 
1930. _ 619,000 | 7,100} 1,200/ 19,000 | 646,300, 1,921,/ 
| erie 618,000 | 7,400 1,100 | 20,000 | 646,500 | 1,931, 900 
1932 2____ 616,000 | 6, 800 1,100 | 22,000 | 645,900 | 1,947, 00 
1933 2__ 611, 000 | 6, 800 1,000 | 22,000 | 640, 800 1, 930, Of 
' The figures for the years 1924-27 are for persons over 70 years of age. 1919-93 
? Figures for these years are approximate and subject to revision. 1994 ei 
Table 6 shows receipts from all sources for 1912 to 1923, and by 1997 
vears from 1924 to 1933, under the national health-insurance act for 1929 
- USO 
Scotland. 1931 
2 
TABLE 6.—RECEIPTS FROM ALL SOURCES, NATIONAL HEALTH-INSURANCE SYSTEM se 
FOR SCOTLAND, 1912-23 TO 1933 
1 Fi 
{Par value of pound =$4.8665] 
/Retransferred 
ston \ 
: | tional Health) SS 
; : Parliamen- | 
Year Contribu- | Interest, tary votes | Insurance | Total sey 
tions ete. Joint Com- 
and grants | mittee 
| pro 
| Central | 
| | . 
| Fund ber 
iz xh 19% 
1912-23____ .---| £25, 878,000 | £2,886,000 | £9, 384, 000 | £110,000 | £38, 258, 000 P 
BE ete el bbe ocd ahaodhadia 2, 847, 000 531, 000 821, 000 | 112, 000 | 4, 311, 006 tlo 
Naw wa ea nti enaeill 2, 948, 000 608, 000 845, 000 118, 000 4, 519, 000 
GE it. duce babi ewido seee 2, 477, 000 655, 000 740, 000 108, 000 | 3, 980, 000 sul 
a iia ares alls Ih'enin-as tndhiekbise aks acm 2, 710, 000 643, 000 ED ei elt aaa 4, 083, 000 
hc Popisihn sine bene 2, 657, 000 685, 000 Is bhncdcwntcns | 4,087, 000 thi 
a ag a ee 2, 700, 000 632, 000 758, 000 |_......-. Se 4, 090, 000 
RERUN as FU Sa 2, 646, 000 519, 000 720, 000 |..........-.-- | 3, 894, 000 en 
REE Se Se 2, 562, 000 742, 000 717, 000 67, 000 4, 088, 000 
BE Gitte a desgiduddciichindba bid 2, 452, 000 643, 000 RS ES RES | 3, 764, 0OU 
SOI ns x: nich Eighth initien isco hc amass 2, 514, 000 722, 000 SEED Liss cmevininass- 3, 849, O0U 
an 

















| Figures for these years are approximate and subject to revision. 
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Table 7 shows the amount expended in Scotland for each class of 
benefit, and for administrative costs, for 1912-23, and by years from 
1924 to 1933. 


TaBLE 7--EXPENDITURES, BY CLASS OF BENEFIT AND COST OF ADMINISTRATION, 
~ NATIONAL HEALTH-INSURANCE SYSTEM IN SCOTLAND, 1912-23 TO 1933 
[Par value of pound =$4.8665) 





Expenditure for benefits 


Other, 


, including 
Jisable- , , = = 
Disable Maternity Medical sanato- Total 
ment 4 
rium 
benefit 


Sickness 


£7,393, 000 | £2,343,000 | £1,930 000 | £706,000 £21, 159, 000 


1, 003, 000 522, 000 216 000 76, 000 , 950, 000 
1, 014, 000 560, 000 215 000 117, 000 2, 884, 000 
1, 281, 000 660, 000 | 000 265, 000 3, 427, 000 
1, 250, 000 767, 000 | 217 ; 000 457, 000 3, 705, 000 
1, 069, 000 652, 000 21; : 000 320, 000 3, 293, 000 
1, 239, 000 661, 000 21: : 000 245, 000 3, 372, 000 
1, 092, 000 630, 000 ; ; 000 298, 000 3, 292, 000 
1, 056, 000 611, 000 215 ° 000 342, 000 3, 298, 000 
1, 160, 000 650, 000 206 000 370, 000 3, 374, 000 
1, 107, 000 647, 000 y ; 000 301, 000 3, 256, 000 


Cost of administration Trapsterred 
to National 
; Health Insur- Total ex- 
Approved so- | __ ance Joint penditures 
cieties and in- | Central de- Total Committee 
surance Ccom- | partments ’ C = 
: ] ( 
mittees Sentral Fund 


£3,855, 000 | £1,175,000 £5,030, 000 £157, 000 £26, 346, 000 
430, 000 115, 000 545, 000 301, 000 3, 796, 000 
431, 000 110, 000 541,000 __ 3, 425, 000 
451, 000 97, 000 548, 000 3, 975, 000 
456, 000 97, 000 553, 000 30, 000 4, 288, 000 
460, 000 95, 000 555, 000 3, 848, 000 
465, 000 101, 000 566, 000 10, 000 3, 948, 000 
485, 000 107, 000 592, 000 3, 884, 000 
482, 000 107, 000 589, 000 3, 887, 000 
488, 000 104, 000 592, 000 19, 000 3, 985, 000 

480, 000 103, 000 583, 000 22, 000 3, 861, 000 


Figures for these years are approximate and subject to revision. 
Sickness Experience in Scotland 


, Mention has been made of the difference in the incidence and 
severity of illness as between men and women, which experience has 
proved to be great enough to necessitate reduction of the sicknes 
benefit granted to women, and particularly to married women. In 
1930 the Department of Health for Scotland inaugurated the collec- 
tion of data to determine accurately the sickness experience ef in- 
sured workers by sex, age, and cause. Two reports have been issued, 
the first covering the year ended June 30, 1931, the second, the year 
ended June 30, 1932. A third report for 1933 is in preparation. 

An article in the July 1934 issue of the International Labor Review ° 
analyzes the two published reports and brings together in tabular 
form combined data, reproduced here as table 8, to show the frequency 


—_——. 


' International Labor Review, July 1934 (p. 88): Sickness among the insured population of Scotland. 
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and duration of incapacity due to selected causes among men, sing| 
women, and married women, for each of the 2 years. The articl 


points out that— 


The greatest differences in frequency between men and women are 
to be observed in the case of anaemia, the various kinds of debility. 
infectious diseases, and appendicitis, which are much more severe 
among women, and in the case of hernia, gastric and duodenal ulcers. 


and violence, where the difference is in the opposite direction. 


TABLE 8.—FREQUENCY AND DURATION OF ILLNESS FROM 
AMONG INSURED POPULATION OF SCOTLAND, BY SEX, FOR YEARS ENDED JU Np 


30, 1931 AND 1932 


SELECTED 











CAUSES 


Duration in day 




















| Cases per 1,000 insured 
} —— a — — 
i I ied 
Cause of incapacity Men — wero Men 
1931 1932 | 1931 | 1932 | 1931 | 1932 | 1931 
= | —— a 
Tuberculosis (all forms)... _.._- 0.9/}.11} 10] 13] 12] 1.6, 336 | 402 
Malignant tumors_...........___- 3| .5 3 3 5 .7 | 102 | 144 
RET TE AE Te eo eee mY Ree BS : ae 122 
0 See -5;); .68] 99) 9.3) 19.1] 17.7} 102| 93 
Infectious diseases__..............|....-- > /) ae ? 7 eee athe 
Cerebral hemorrhage, etce.........| .2} .3| .1| .2) .2| .4]| 205 | 309 
Disease of veins_.._.........._..- 2.4; 2.3 1.8 1.9; 80] 7.3| 40| 47 
Minor diseases of upper respira- 
«NR ean 19.0 | 17.0 | 31.0 | 31.0 | 20.0} 19.0 16 16 | 
a a 43.0 | 39.0 | 37.0 | 42.0 | 44.0 | 43.0) 17! 16 | 
Bronchitis and pneumonia. -.-_--_- 16.0 | 14.0 | 13.0 | 12.0 | 25.0 | 23.0); 42 | 50 
Gastric and duodenal ulcer-_____. 2.3/| 2.6 .7 9° L1] 13] 70] 68 
ERS LTT 28) 3.0) 5&2] 62] 35| 3.6) 53! 54 
ae ee aR RE ae 1.3 1.4 2 .3 .6 -6] 7l 73 
SRST a aS 11.0; 10.0; 9.9} 9.0) 18.0/ 16.0] 31 33 
Diseases of kidney. _..........__. 15; 19] 16] 19] 7.8) 8&3) 5] 5&8 
aE ee SES 3.0] 3.2] 77.0 | 02.0 |j.....}..... 
Su peer: and inflammatory 
conditions; skin diseases___| 19.0 | 18.0 | 18.0 | 19.0 | 16.0/ 14.0) 25) 28 
Rheumatic and joint conditions__.| 22.0 | 24.0 | 16.0 | 18.0 | 34.0) 41.0] 33) 39 
Sian Ra GRE 26.0 | 23.0) 11.0; 99) 140/13.0) 40) 43 
Cardiac debility__........_ OSELERS 5 5 .6 -7| Li} 1.4] 126] 153 
Nervous debility__.......-....... 6 6} 21] 22] 33 3.0| 66/ 81 
Debility undefined.._._.._._.___- .5 .6 15; 2.0| 46) 53); 96) 80 
Neurasthenia---.................- 8 9 9} 19] 24) 23] 98! 126 
D.A.H. and tachycardia. ______-- + ie 5 ae fee 7 .74 59| 69 




















Single 
women 





1932 | 1931 | 1932 


442 
191 
278 
47 
43 
262 


71 


19 
18 
47 
114 


59 | 


110 


36 | 


80 
43 





Marrie 


womer 


Sources: Official: Great Britain, Ministry of Health, 14th annual report, 1932-33 (Cmd. 437. 
annual report, 1933-34 (Cmd. 4664); report of Royal Commission on National Health Insurance, 192' 


2596); Memorandum on the English scheme of national health insurance, with s 
, M.D., 1930; Memorandum explanatory of the 
of 1932; Department of Health for Scotland, 5th annual re 


cal as , by G. F. McC 
and Contributory Pensions B 
4599). 


ial reference to its m« 
ational Health Insurar 


rt, 1933 


Unofficial: The British System of Social Insurance, by Percy Cohen (London, Philip Allan, 
International Labor Review (International Labor Office), July 1934. 
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First Year’s Work of the United States Employment Service 


HE mobilization of people for a particular purpose of greater 

magnitude than that undertaken by the United States upon its 
entry into the World War is reported by the United States Employ- 
ment Service in a record of its activities from July 1, 1933, to June 30, 
1934... During that time the newly organized placement machinery 
registered and classified 12,634,974 persons and placed 6,951,523 in 
private or Government jobs. 


Structure of United States Employment Service 


Tue United States Employment Service, a unit of the United 
States Department of Labor, was created by act of Congress on June 
6, 1933, to promote the establishment and maintenance of a national 
system of public employment offices. At that time 23 States were 
independently maintaining employment services, operating 192 
offices in 120 cities. While the newly created Federal agency was 
setting in motion the machinery to bring these 23 State services into 
a single cooperative Federal-State system and to extend the plan to 
other States, it was faced with the immediate necessity of organizing 
to handle the employment needs of the agencies through which the 
national recovery program was launched. To meet the needs of the 
various public-works projects, road-building programs, and other 
forms of employment stimulated by the recovery agencies, the 
Reemployment Service was created in July 1933. 

National Reemployment Service.—Between the date of its inaugura- 
tion and the beginning of the Civil Works Administration in No- 
vember 1933, the National Reemployment Service had established 
offices in 1,825 counties throughout the country, to serve the needs 
of the Public Works Administration and private employers. As the 
C.W.A. called for projects in each county, the employment service 
was correspondingly expanded, and on January 1, 1934, 3,270 
Reemployment Service offices were in operation. 

After the work of the C.W.A. ended in the spring of 1934, the Na- 
tional Reemployment Service reorganized on a district basis, consoli- 
dating local county offices into a district agency which serves the 
entire territory. Thus organized, the service on July 1, 1934, con- 
sisted of 648 districts. With this service are affiliated State systems 
embracing 181 offices, located chiefly in the large industrial cities. 





' United States Department of Labor. United States Employment Service. 1234 million registered for 
work. Washington 1934. 
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The cooperative system thus established constitutes ‘a Nation-wide 
structure * * * toserve public and private employment needs ” 
As rapidiy as possible, these 648 district offices of the Federal acenoy 
will be absorbed by the State services as the system expands ()y 
July 1, 1934, 18 States were identified with the program of Feder) iq 
to cooperating States, and 4 others had taken action which woujq 
bring them under the system within a short time. With the conven. 
ing of many legislatures in 1935, the great majority of the remaining 
States are expected to take the legislative action necessary to inate 
ate cooperation with the movement by July 1, 1935. 


Record for the Year 


Tue record of the year’s activities, then, is a report upon what the 
National Reemployment Service and the 18 cooperating States haye 
achieved. The maximum number of offices in operation at any one 
time was 3,446 in December 1933, employing a staff of 18,538 persons 
By June 30, 1934, the total number of active offices was 829, of which 
648 were Federal and 181 were State, and they employed 5,44 
persons. From the viewpoint of the employment-office personnel, 
the report says, the 12 months of activity fall definitely into : 
periods—pre-C.W.A., C.W.A., and post-C.W.A. 

Registration and classification.—In the pre-C.W.A. period, applica- 
tions for employment rose from 106,123 in July to 795,773 in October 
The civil-works program began in mid-November, and in the nex 
2% months nearly 9,000,000 people registered for work: 2,351,026 
in November, 4,719,421 in December, and 1,892,147 in January. By 
the end of January nearly 11,000,000 had applied for jobs, and 
at the end of the year, June 30, 1934, the total number of new applica- 

tions was 12,634,974. 

These applicants were not only registered, but interviewed and 
classified, although at times the pressure of work necessitated post- 
poning to a second interview that phase of placement work. |! 
persons were classified occupationally and selected for referral to 
openings on the basis of the information entered on the registra tio 
card. No one was sent to a job just because he or she happened 
to be in the office when the opening was received. In this way all lega! 

preferences were safeguarded and referrals were made on the basis 0! 
fitness for the job, so far as that could be determined from the 
information available. 

Occupational classification was made according to the industry 1 
which the occupation had been followed. Thus clerical, commerci:!, 
and professional workers, for example, were classified in the industry 
to which they had been attached when employed, and separite 
classification was made of workers in those groups who could not be 
definitely identified with the large industrial divisions. 


Since these 
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groups appear in the tabulated data, this explanation is neces; ary table 
to account for the apparently small number of ‘white collar” workers placen 
using the service. percen 
Placements—General.—The placement record of the National Ro. classifi 
employment Service and State employment offices during the yeu js dustri 
presented in table 1. During this period, 7,220,029 openings \ er emplo 
secured by the service to be filled. To that end, 7,057,609 selected ploym 
applicants were referred for employment and 6,951,523 were hired — 
and put to work. ‘In other words’’, the report adds, “the emp|oy- aT 
ment services selected and referred persons believed to be qualified : 
for 97.7 percent of the jobs reported and of these applicants referred. 
98.5 percent were placed. The verified placements accounted {oy 
96.3 percent of the openings originally reported.”’ | 
Of the placements, 4,123,925 were on civil works, 1,403,358 were Asricul 
¥ on public works and public-road projects, 1,305,873 were in private Manul 
. employment of all kinds, and 118,367 were in governmental service. Be- 
either local, State, or Federal. Other ( 
Duration of positions obtained.—In connection with the duration 0! 
these placements, the Service lists a job as “‘temporary”’ if it is known Tl 
to be of less than 1 month’s duration. [If it is known that a job wil! in tl 
last more than a month, or if it is presumed to be of indefinite dwra- med 
tion, it is classed as “‘regular.”” The word ‘‘permanent’”’, characteris- num 
tic of placement office terminology in the past; has been discarded |) exal 
the United States Employment Service as ‘‘misleading in the light of JR Feb 
present-day conditions.” nul 
To suggest the encouraging extent to which placements in “regular” thos 
employment are increasing, the report presents a menth-by-mont!: was 
record from which-C.W.A. jobs are eliminated. This is given here as T 
table 2, from which it will be noted that during April, May, and June for 
1934, regular placements were more than twice those for temporary On 
work. pro 
Th 


TABLE 2.—DURATION OF PLACEMENTS MADE BY NATIONAL REEMPLOY MEN’ 
SERVICE AND STATE EMPLOYMENT SERVICES, JULY 1, 1933, TO JUNE 30, 1954, 3) sec 
MONTHS (EXCLUDING PLACEMENTS ON C.W.A. PROJECTS) 


ney 






































Year and month | Regular | TE™P | Total | Year and month | Regular | TEP | 7.) to 
rary rary | 61 
= 
1933 1934 | 7 t} 
ee cen 15,351 | 18, 674 34, 025 || January..___.__.__- 159,650 | 70,123 | 229,773 ut 
Amgee...........- 21, 043 25, 750 46,793 || February -._-__--._-- 129, 084 62, 580 191, 664 f 
September. -__...-- 67,806 | 48,157 | 115,963 || March.-__________. 195,993 | 72,983 | 2#is, 97 rc 
October -..-........ 134,144} 64,764 | 198,908 || April... 222-22 290,153 | 108,101 | 39, 254 61 
November. -___--.- 145,205 | 69,618 214, 823 “eI 318,511 | 140,860 | 459, 371 ) 
December... ------- 182,223 | 64,833 | 247,056 || Jume............._- 281,195 | 140,797 | 421, 992 
Total........ 1,940, 358 | 887, 240 | 2, 
Placements, private——The number of jobs in private employment g, 
secured through the Federal-State public employment system during : 
the year July 1, 1933, to June 30, 1934, was 1,305,873. Details of tlie 


industries and services absorbing these workers may be gathered fro1u 
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table 1. A different angle is presented in table 3, which shows 
placement by kind of agency in the dominant industrial groups. The 
percentage of total applicants to total placements in each industrial 
classification affords some measure of the extent to which the in- 
dustries formerly employing these workers are able to offer present 
employment opportunities through the medium of the public em- 
ployment system. 

Taste 3-—-PLACEMENTS IN PRIVATE EMPLOYMENT, JULY 1, 1933, TO JUNE 30, 1934, BY 


STATE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES AND BY NATIONAL REEMPLOYMENT SERVICE, 
BY INDUSTRIAL GROUPS 








Number placed by— Percent of 
ee placements 
Industry group State em- National | to total 
ployment Reemploy- Total | applica- 
offices ment Service | | tions 





a aeatl 41, 578 183,847 | 225, 425 | 
Building and construction... -..............----.--..- 33. 976 223,798 | 257.774 | 
Manufacturing eos pa panieelaninnnaanaenal 67, 191 130, 968 198, 159 

Domestic and personal service _. 200, 697 84,224 | 284,921 | 
TYAO. ...n<cccntedacesas _ SAS: Re 31, 658 33, 438 65, 096 | 
Professional and commercial 18, 955 38, 763 57, 718 | 
Other (including transportation and pubh | 216,780 | 














The monthly record of placements in private employment, presented 
in the report, is evidence of the increased use of the Federal-State 
medium by private employers. In nearly all industrial groups the 
number of jobs secured for applicants rose month by month. For 
example, placements in building and construction were 13,511 in 
February, 45,215 in April, and 48,708 in May. In some cases the 
number of placements in May, the peak month, was almost double 
those earlier in the year, and the total placed in all industries in May 
was 149 percent higher than in February. 

This showing, which must be regarded as denoting increasing success 
for the placement agencies, is credited in the report to two factors. 
One is the lessening of the pressure to meet the needs of the C.W.A. 
program, which released energies for placement work in other fields. 
The second factor, a corollary of the first, is the increasing effort to 
secure active cooperation from private employers. The number of 
new employers visited by the staff increased from 11,268 in December 
to 60,964 in March, and. numbered 58,697 in April, 56,825 in May, and 
61,460 in June. At the same time a regular program of recontacting 
these employers was instituted, the number of revisits increasing 
from 8,774 in December to 62,811 in March, and continuing with 
61,680 in April, 66,697 in May, and 72,635 in June. 


Service to Veterans 


Unprr the former organization of the United States Employment 
Service, service to veterans was provided through special branch 
agencies. The new service created by the Wagner-Peyser Act decided 
that unemployed veterans could be more effectively served by giving 
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special attention to their needs in all employment offices than by 
continuing the policy of maintaining specialized offices. 

During the first year, the new method resulted in placing 83 percent 
of the veterans who registered for work. While the chief reason fo, 
so large a measure of successful placement lies in the preference 
granted to veterans on P.W.A. and C.W.A. projects, the record shows 
a high ratio of veteran placements in private employment. This was 
particularly true as employment opportunities in priv ate industry 
increased. 


Standardization of Employment Records 


As EMERGENCY conditions subside, the United States Employment 
Service, as designed by the organic act, will become a coordinating 
medium rather than an active placing agency. To that end it is 
working toward the development of a statistical program involving 
uniform methods of collecting and reporting the fund of important 
and necessary statistical data which the system can provide. 

This program includes a daily reporting system which was intro- 
duced into all cooperating offices on July 1, 1934. It had previously 
been placed in use, somewhat experimentally, in the offices of the 
Minnesota State Employment Service, the Philadelphia office of the 
Pennsylvania State Service, and the District of Columbia Public 
Employment Center. 

The report presents as an appendix, a sample compilation of data 
dealing with age, sex, color, length of unemployment, occupation, and 
industrial background of persons applying to the public employment 
service for help, as collected by the District of Columbia Public 
Employment Center. 

By the use of this sample data the report illustrates and gives 
point to the advantages of the new type of statistical reporting which 
the United States Employment Service is establishing on a uniform 
basis throughout the entire system of public placement agencies. 
Adequate work histories of applicants, for example, should develop 
information covering secondary occupational experience out of which 
reserve pools could be built, while data dealing with length of unem- 
ployment indicate to some degree the industrial groups where unem- 


ployment has been largest and most severe, and those in which recent 
lay-offs have taken place. 
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EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS AND 
UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF 





Earnings and Living Standards of Railway Employees During 
the Depression 


HE situation, during the past few years, of the workers who have 

managed to retain jobs is an aspect of the depression that has been 
largely neglected. We have, of course, been aware that wage reduc- 
tions, short time, and intermittent operation were factors that have 
cut deeply into the earnings of all classes of workers. But the plight 
of this relatively favored segment of the working population has been 
overshadowed by the more desperate circumstances of the totally 
unemployed and there have been no precise measures of how those 
who have kept their jobs have been affected. 

The answer is supplied in part by a study just published showing 
the earnings and living standards of a representative group of railway 
employees.! The report is the joint product of the Department of 
Labor, 18 of the important railway unions, and a technical advisory 
committee.” 


Scope and Method of, Study 


THE report is based on interviews of experienced field agents with 
eS 
selected railway workers and their families. Between May and 


! U.S. Department of Labor. Earnings and standard of living of 1,000 railway employees during the 
depression. Washington, 1934. 

: The railway unions cooperating were as follows: Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen; Switchmen’s Union of North America; Order of Railroad Telegraphers; 
American Train Dispatchers’ Association; International Association of Machinists; International Brother- 
hood of Boilermakers, Iron Shipbuilders, and Helpers of America; International Brotherhood of Black- 
smiths, Drop Forgers, and Helpers; Sheet Metal Workers’ International Association; International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers; Brotherhood of Railway Carmen of America; International Brotherhood of 
Firemen and Oilers; Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Sta- 
tion Employees; Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way Employees; Brotherhood of Railroad Signalmen of 
America; National Organization of Masters, Mates, and Pilots of America; National Marine Engineers’ 
Beneficial Association; Order of Sleeping Car Conductors. The members of the advisory committee were: 
Carter Goodrich, professor of economics, Columbia University; Joseph Willits, dean, School of Commerce, 
University of Pennsylvania; Meredith Givens, secretary, Social Science Research Council; Helen R. Wright, 
associate professor, School of Social Service Administration, University of Chicago; William Leiserson, 
professor of economics, Antioch College; Howard Odum, professor of sociofogy, University of North Caro- 
lina; Isador Lubin, Commissioner, U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics; and Grace Abbott, chief, U.S. Chil- 
dren’s Bureau. Professor Goodrich wrote the report and Otto 8S. Beyer, consulting engineer, Railway 
Employees Department, American Federation of Labor, was in general charge of the investigation for the 
unions, 
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October 1933 a total of 1,000 interviews was completed. Of the total, perio 
980 were with employees of the railways proper, while 20 were wit}, majo 
workers employed on tugboats, ferries, and steam lighters, which in ke 


the ¢ 
of tl 
than 
year 


some localities are an integral part of the railway transportation syster, 
To avoid having conclusion from conditions that might be character- 
istic of restricted localities, the families used as the basis of the report 
were selected from 18 important railway centers scattered throughout 
the country. The cities covered included Springfield, Mass.; New 
York City and Buffalo, N.Y.; Detroit and Battle Creek, Mich); 
Chicago, Ill.; Minneapolis, Minn.; Spokane, Wash.; San Francisc. 
and Sacramento, Calif.; St. Louis, Mo.; Enid, Okla.; Houston, Tex.: 
Jacksonville, Fla.; Knoxville, Tenn.; Huntington, W.Va.; Cumberlanc 
Md.; and Philadelphia, Pa. 

In the selection of the families, primary consideration was given 
to the problem of securing the most accurate cross section of railwa\ earl 
employees possible. Extremes were avoided and only families thai rals 
could be considered as typical were chosen.- However, as neither 
locomotive engineers nor conductors, whose unions preferred not to was 
cooperate, are covered in the study, the findings cannot be considered 
representative of railway workers as a whole. But the study is 
believed accurately to reflect conditions for the classes of employees 
included. 

Although every effort was made to avoid the selection of families 
that might overweight cases of extreme hardship or those of excep- 
tional good fortune, the study is not entirely free from bias. Ob- 
viously, any body of workers lucky enough to have jobs during thc 
dark days of 1932 when the depression was at its worst was necessarily 
an unusually fortunate group. The seniority practices of the rail- 
roads, moreover, made it certain that the workers selected would be 
relatively old in years and service. As a result, 64 percent of the men 
chosen were at least 40 years of age, and 75 percent were workers ©! 
at least 10 years’ seniority. 


Summary of Findings 


PRoBABLY the outstanding fact revealed by the study is that the 
railroad workers have suffered a much greater reduction in income 
than is generally realized. The general wage deduction of 10 percent, 
which became effective on February 1, 1932, was found to be only 
one of many factors that have combined to reduce the income of rai!- 
way workers since the beginning of the depression. Indeed, as : 
matter of fact, a comparison of earnings between July 1929 and Apr! 
1933 clearly indicates that the 10 percent cut played only a minor role. 
Two-thirds of the workers whose earnings in the two periods could be 
ascertained had had a decrease of at least 20 percent, and 50 percen' 
a loss of 30 percent or more. Short time, irregular employment, 
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periodic shutdowns, the loss of overtime, and demotions were the 
major factors accounting for the decline. 

Earnings in 1932.—As a result of these various contributing factors, 
the earnings of the workers in 1932 were very low. Only 18 percent 
of the workers earned as much as $1,750 and two-thirds made less 
than $1,500. Moreover, 38 percent made less than $1,000 during the 
year and 102 workers earned less than $500. In many instances earn- 
ings were so low that “men on the extra board (i.e., substitutes) some- 
times received as much as men in the regular service.” <A vivid illus- 
tration of the fall in earnings is the fact that the earnings of 29 percent 
of the workers covered, many of whom were highly skilled employees, 
amounted in 1932 to less than the median earnings of the unskilled 
maintenance-of-way men in 1928—29.° 
It is true that not all workers were entirely dependent upon their 
earnings from the railroad. In some cases the family income was 
raised by earnings of other members of the family, receipts from 
boarders and lodgers, income from property and investments, and by 
wages for odd jobs outside the industry. Such cases were compara- 
tively few, however, and the total incomes from supplementary sources 
were not of great significance. With all these supplementary sources 
included (except receipts from boarders and lodgers and from rents 
which could not be expressed in net figures), the total incomes of 
nearly 60 percent of the families canvassed failed to reach $1,500 
in 1932. 

Effect of reduced incomes.—What the dwindling earnings have 
meant to the railway employees is summed up as follows: 

The investigation made particular efforts to determine how the 
railway men and their families managed to live on these shrunken 
incomes. Two facts were at once apparent. They certainly had not 
done it by cutting down their obligations. Instead many gave cash 
or groceries to needier families, and more than a fifth took into their 
homes relatives or friends who had lost their regular means of support. 
Nor had they done it by increased dependence on outside help. Only 
72 had received relief from public or private agencies, and such social 
services as they had been in the habit of using were more often cur- 
tailed than expanded. 

The expedients to which they did resort are recorded in detail in 
the schedules and case histories on which the report is based. The 
stories they tell are of educational opportunities abandoned and health 
needs neglected, and of lives stripped bare of even the most inexpen- 
sive forms of recreation and social life. Frequently they describe 
the crowding of families into inferior accommodations, and few fail 
to record the use of shabby clothing or to note the items of a rough 
and meager diet. Even these economies, moreover, were not enough 


to maintain the solvency of this unusually stable group of workmen. 
Frequently they had entered the depression with substantial savings, 





*U.8. Department of Labor. Children’s Bureau. Publication No. 211: Welfare of children of mainte- 
nance-of-way employees. Washington, 1932. 
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and more than half owned or were buying their homes. By the time 
they were visited, however, two-fifths of these were in arrears 0) 
their payments and 44 owners had lost their homes. Cash savines 
were virtually exhausted, and no less than half of the histories yoe- 
ported the sacrifice of insurance policies. Yet in spite of all these 


efforts, 60 percent of the 730 families for which information could be 
obtained had gone seriously into debt. 


For these veteran railway men, then, in a well-organized and 


thoroughly regulated industry, the study records a slow retreat fro 
relative security toward destitution. 


—_———_-—— o-0-0- ie 


Employment Created During One Year by Public Works 


HE Bureau of Labor Statistics has compiled a year’s record of 

the employment created on construction projects financed from 
the Public Works Administration fund. During the 12 months, 
August 1933 to July 1934 inclusive, contracts were awarded, from 
this fund, for construction projects totaling nearly $1,500,000,000. 
Pay rolls for work at the site of the construction projects totaled 
nearly $200,000,000, while orders had been placed for materials to 
cost over $400,000,000. More than 1,100,000 man-months of labor 
were created in the factories manufacturing this material. 


Contracts Awarded 


TaBLE 1 shows the value of contracts awarded and force-account 
work started on Federal and non-Federal public works construction 
projects for the year ending July 31, 1934, by types of project. By 


“force-account”’ work is meant day labor hired directly by govern- 
mental agencies. 


VALUE OF CONTRACTS AWARDED AND FORCE-ACCOUNT WORK STARTED ON AL! 


FEDERAL AND NONFEDERAL P.W.A. CONSTRUCTION PROJECTS, AUGUST 1933 10 
JULY 1934, BY TYPES OF PROJECTS 

















Continental United States Outside United States 
Type of project i | : 
Federal |Non-Federal| Total Federal | por | Total 
- 
Building construction. ___.___- $91, 266, 049 |$123, 162, 508 | $214, 428, 557 |$4, 851,155 | $102,822 $4,953,977 
isin dirmensinitnansensaa (Sf are i 5 | eee oe ae 
River, harbor, and flood-con- 

ES ee aes | ff fee 182, 972, 037 | 7, 964, 069 |........-- 7, 964, 069 
Streets and roads !____....__.. 30, 208,317 | 39, 986, 686 70, 195, 003 | 2, 402,992 |......---. 2, 402, 9:2 
Naval vessels... .............- 228, 792, 349 |........-.--- 228, 792,349 | 268,910 |-...-...-- 268, 910 
Reclamation. ..........-....-.. 100, 240, 146 |........-.-.- 100, 240, 146 SG EE Nnesccessue 219, 534 
et cetitie Sls abreast LUE lecédnnnsoocer 9, 518, 980 : ) ee 24, 000 
Water and sewage systems___- 5, 178,487 | 75, 922, 169 81, 100, 656 46,845 |1, 071,775 | 1, 118, 620 
Miscellaneous. ___-..----._-_-- 35, 976, 651 2, 797, 287 38, 773, 938 | 1,686, 888 |........-- 1, 686, 858 
Railroad construction and 

EE aera Oe ee Cena! ON F. See eee 370, SOR, 008 I ........~.}...-.....~,|---- 

i Ee aye 1, 041, 482, 746 | 417, 177, 752 |1, 458, 660, 498 |17, 464, 393 |1, 174, 597 (18, 638, 990 























! Other than those reported by Bureaujof Public Roads. 
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Federal projects are financed by allotments made to the various 
Federal departments, and include such types of construction as post- 
office buildings, built by the Procurement Division of the Treasury 
Department; naval vessels, built by the Bureau of Construction and 
Repair of the Navy Department; river, harbor, and flood-control 
work, carried on by the Corps of Engineers, War Department; and 
reclamation projects, such as Boulder Dam and the Tennessee Valley 
projects. 

Non-Federal projects include such work as road and street paving, 
sewerage systems and waterworks, school buildings, public buildings 
of all kinds, and slum-clearance and housing projects. Construction 
projects of the types enumerated above are built by a State or political 
subdivision thereof. The Public Works Administration grants 30 per- 
cent of the total cost of this type of non-Federal project, and, if 
necessary, will loan the remaining 70 percent. 

In addition to the construction projects under the!jurisdiction of 
the States or their political subdivisions, the Public Works Adminis- 
tration has financed some construction projects directed by commer- 
cial concerns. This work is financed by loans only, which must be 
repaid within a certain specified time. Most of these loans have 
been made to railroad companies, the Division of Transportation 
Loans of the Public Works Administration having nearly $200,000,000 
to disburse. 

Contracts totaling nearly $1,500,000,000 were awarded for con- 
struction projects of all types during the year ending July 31; more 
than 20 percent of this sum ($350,000,000) was accounted for by 
contracts awarded by the Bureau of Public Roads of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. The value of contracts awarded 
for building construction totaled nearly $220,000,000, while contracts 
awarded for naval vessels totaled nearly $230,000,000. Contracts 
were awarded for railroad construction and repairs to cost over 
$175,000,000. 

Pay Rolls and Materials 


TABLE 2 shows the amount of pay rolls and the value of orders for 
materials on projects financed from the Public Works Administration 
fund during the year ending July 15, by type of project. 
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TABLE 2._AMOUNT OF PAY ROLLS AND VALUE OF ORDERS FOR MATERIALS 0x TABL 
PROJECTS FINANCED FROM PUBLIC WORKS ADMINISTRATION FUNDS, BY 1) P: 
OF PROJECT, AUGUST 1933 TO JULY 1934 
[Subject to revision] il 
Amount of pay rolls Value of orders for materia): 
Type of project - - 
Federal _ Total | Federal i To Airet 
Federal Federa ‘i sical 
— Alun 
Building construction.........- $11, 873, 635 |$5, 434, 650 |$17, 308, 285 |$21, 667,833 | $15, 808, 468 $37, 476, 301 re 
eae 95, 725, 549 |........... 95, 725, 549 |127, 405, 154 |............ 1127, 405, 154 AWD 
River, harbor, and flood control_| 20, 786,919 |........... 20, 786,919 | 35, 664,943 |......_..___. 35, 664, 943 Belt: 
Streets and roads !_____._____. 7, 579, 596 | 2,980,373 | 10,+59,969 | 5, 047, 993 4, 066, 759 9, 104, 752 Boat 
_. | _ eeeeereneEs 8, 567, 210 |........... 8, 567,210 | 38,891,909 |...........__| 38, 891, 909 Bolt 
Reclamation. .................. 8, 603, 403 |........... 8, 603, 403 | 20, 213, 184 |.........___. | 20, 213, 184 Cart 
 ————— ee ; 6, 369, 729 |......... -| 6,369,729 | 3, 004, 883 |.....___- | 3, U4, S83 Cart 
Water and sewage svstems_____ 614, 250 | 4,447,156 | 5,061, 406 907, 245 10, 198, 679 | 11, 105, 924 Cast 
Railroad construction. _-.--..-- ren ee 4,294,116 | 4,294, 116 |..........-- 33, 990, 087 | 33, 990, 087 Cen 
Railroad shop work. _-........- OREN ESS 2 6,676,475 | 6,676,475 |._......_._. 26, 716, 515 | 26, 716, 515 Che 
Miscellaneous... ................ 7, 547,468 | 225,918 | 7,773, 386 | 23,720,658 | 1, 192,072 | 24, 912, 730 Cla’ 
secede ------]167, 967, 759 |24, 058, 088 92, 026, 447 276, 008, 802 |*137, 885, 828 414,150, 12 pe 
Cor 
! Other than those reported by the Bureau of Public Roads. On 
? Includes orders placed by railroads for new equipment ($45,582,743). Cor 
Cot 
. ° Cre 
Disbursements for pay rolls totaled nearly $200,000,000. During on 
e . 0 
the same period orders were placed for materials to cost $414,000,000. af! 
. . . . ule 
This is at the ratio of 31.7 for labor as compared with 68.3 for ma- . 
. . . . ° Un 
terials. This should not be considered the ratio of labor to materia! . 
. . ux 
on completed construction projects, however, as the amount of pay Fe 
. . . ° ll 
rolls shown is money actually disbursed, while the value of materials Fo 
. . ° Fo 
shown is the cost of materials for which orders have been placed. . 
. . . U 
Some of the materials will not be used for some time after the order q 
has been placed. Hi 
. . . . n 
It will be noted that the ratio of labor to materials differs greatly for 
. . . ° Ju 
different types of construction projects. For example, in forestry L 
projects, the ratio is 67 percent for labor and 33 percent for materials, L 
on naval vessels the ratio is 18 percent for labor and 82 percent for L 
materials, and on railroad construction labor costs form 11 percent N 
and materials 89 percent. \ 
Table 3 shows the value of materials for which orders have been \ 
placed during the period August 1933 to July 1934, inclusive. ) 
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TaBLE 3.—VALUE OF MATERIALS PURCHASED FROM AUGUST 1933 TO JULY 1934, FOR 
PUBLIC WORKS PROJECTS, BY TYPE OF MATERIALS 









































[Subject to revision] 
Value of | Value of 
Type of materials orders Type of materials orders 
placed placed 
US ee $4, 284, 890 || Motor vehicles, trucks. ............__-- $348, 022 
Airplane ee 4, 243, 243 || Nails and spikes____.........___..._-- 466, 594 
Aluminum manufactures__............- 43, 359 || Nonferrous-metal alloys, nonferrous- 
Ammunition and related products_-__-. 75, 726 metal products, except aluminum, 
vO 0S ee 42, 292 not elsewhere classified. ..........--- 721, 740 
Awnings, tents, canvas, etc. _.....-.--- 136, 451 || Paints and varnishes._......._______- : 911, 770 
Belting, miscellaneous-...............-- 13,019 || Paper products_____- a 15, 993 
Boat building, steel and wooden (small) _ 529, 702 || Paving materials and mixtures_.-______| 6, 741, 192 
Bolts, nuts, washers, ete_.............-. 1, 596, 404 || Petroleum products__............____-- 11, 811, 255 
Carpets and Se 30, 391 || Planing-mill products._..............-- 1, 850, 316 
Carriages and wagons-_--............-- 15, 854 || Plumbing supplies _- - | 3, 385, 116 
Cast-iron pipe and fittings___........-- 5, 185,095 || Pumps and pumping equipment. -s----| 4, 760, 356 
CGR eines cccnescccecesccss 49, 062, 654 || Radio apparatus and supplies. ________- 238, 813 
SO i iit 45, 865 || Rail fastenings, excluding spikes_-__---- 4, 757, 927 
Cleat Blersee.-----0-- oe Benes eee af &  _  < a ee 17, 368, 805 
Coll .csisetasenens a 420,011 || Railway cars, freight_.-..........-.---- 34, 522, 560 
Compressed and liquefied | gases - oko 120, 130 || Railway cars, mail and ex press caer wate 219, 157 
COR inncescncecsecesssccs 5, 035, 379 || Railway cars, passenger ----...._....-.-- 5, 661, 773 
eee 248, 847 || Refrigerators and refrigerator cabinets, | 
Core SEO... . . 0.200 nae nee 160, 781 including mechanical refrigerators 462, 648 
CO kd acceseccescsscnecnsa 25,857 || Roofing, built-up and roll; asphalt 
Cotton goods_-.------- ee EE 59, 437 shingles: roof coatings, other than 
Creosote. ....-------------------------- 445, 821 oe ge Se | 986, 023 
CR iiitentaiertcntoncesneie 15, 668, 604 |i Rubber goods.......................... 166, 552 
Doors, shutters, and window sash and OO a ee 12, 897 
frames, molding and trim (metal)._..| 1,719,842 || Sand and gravel_.._.......-_------ _...-| 26, 307, 293 
Electrical machinery, apparatus and SO ee eee 1, 567, 035 
I itaiinitedncrennnenecasesasce 16, 730, 915 || Smelting and refining lead __.---- T ehd 80, 746 
Engines, turbines, tractors, water Springs, steel_....--.--- aan 536, 260 
wheels and windmills_.....___- sana 2, 522, 164 || Steam and hot-water heating apparatus | 2, 194, 690 
iinina nh nnenetusrenssanéed 1, 760, 687 || Steam and other packing, pipe and 
Pe iiinttthnie itis atecetsnoneu sen 86, 747 boiler covering, and gaskets-_-._------- 304, 200 
[is hn nnsecbbaccedcntonnel 306, 637 || Steel-works and rolling-mill products, | 
Forgings, iron and steel__.............. 2, 479, 670 other than steel rails, including struc- | . 
Foundry and machine-shop products, tural and ornamental metal work ----| 63, 138, 507 
not elsewhere classified... - -..-| 45, 087,048 || Stoves and ranges (other than electric) 
Furniture, including store and office and warm air furnaces............--- 72, 171 
fixtures i aihisheatih tinker uamaiateb nities 403, 172 || Switches, railway ................-.---- 752, 021 
 . i a ae ae 249, 329 Theatrical scenery and stage equipment 23, 651 
Hardware, miscellaneous_-__..........-- 1, 596, 662 || Tools, other than machine tools_-_----- | 2,377,112 
Instruments, professional and scien- Upholstering materials, not elsewhere | 
| i 6 a eee 1, 129, 586 SESS ea a eee 67, 477 
ES Po Sas 23, 620 || Wall plaster, wall board, insulating 
Lighting equipment--_................-- 975, 810 board, and floor composition---.---- 671, 535 
EE iiktined nennddeecensmeceen nadia bine e 15, 657 
Locomotives, oil-electric..............- 330, 923 || Window and door screens and weather 
DIE « oc cacccctcecessscos 5, 707, 369 | Ere IS SSE SS as 41, 219 
Lumber and timber products-_-_-.....--- 21, 099, 251 || Window shades and fixtures__..__-..--- 22, 921 
i emsionl 2, 177, 363 || Wire, drawn from purchased rods------ 2, 158, 494 
Marble, — slate, and other stone Wirework, not elsewhere classified - -- -- 27, 739 
ES NT a, SE RE 5, 542,297 || Wrought pipe, welded and heavy 
Meters (gas, water, etc.) and gas gene- i dicedegddanhenadnanecuumeceses 177, 902 
Si iintinadantpeabedsnenancs os eo id sesiebenoewod 16, 429, 316 
Minerals and earths, ground or other- 
i  tinanctgchpeabhrerenasennd 72, 482 Ri ciienitnctnaichaintasematbnininiedad 414, 159, 125 
Motor vehicles, passenger -_..........-- 145, 983 
| 





industries. 


The Public Works Administration program has benefited manu- 
facturers in all sections of the United States, and in practically all 
For example, steel works and rolling mills have to date 
received orders for rails valued at over $17,000,000, and for other 
products valued at more than $63,000,000. Orders for cement total 
nearly $49,000,000; for foundry and machine-shop products, nearly 
$45,000,000; for railway cars, over $40,000,000; for sand and gravel, 
over $26,000,000; and for lumber and timber products, over $21,000,000. 
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Table 4 shows the estimated number of wage earners employed in 
certain specified industries in July 1934, as compared with July 1933. 
The estimates are based on the monthly index of employment pre- 
pared in the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


wages 
delph 
Pitts 


TABLE 4.—ESTIMATED NUMBER OF WAGE EARNERS EMPLOYED IN SPECIFIPf}) 
INDUSTRIES, JULY 1933 AND JULY 1934 



































| ~ T 
| 
. |Minimum employ-| Maximum en "Nile 
Wage earners | ment ployment I h , 
| : 
Industry Ch ES “Sk. oe ameranae Vi in th 
’ ‘ Wage : Wage | p,.. , Ovel 
July 1933) July 1934 eormane Period earners | Period w 
| days 
ve ve re a Sone 
Cars, electric and steam railroad. ___.__.____- 15,680 | 32,576 | 15,680 | July 1933_| 34,227 | June t034 Dats 
acid a air iemetedienatcnmineertiinn'e 9,692 | 11,678 9, 692 |...do.-...- 12,060 | Do 98 
Reed ee re ns 18,570 | 21,550 | 13,136 | Jan. 1934) 21,808 | Do 12 
Electrical machinery. .......................- 114, 372 | 144,782 | 114,372 | July 1933) 147,229; Do T 
Foundry and machine-shop products________- 216, 125 | 284,047 | 216, 125 |._..do_...__| 300,803 | Mayiu34 
a 2, 541 6, 887 . a Oe 6, 887 July 1934 1934 
—  “j ?_ Se oe 147, 104 | 161,733 | 146,900 | Jan. 1934 | 173,088 | Oct. 1023 ve 
OE aera aa 14, 024 12, 677 10, 609 | Feb. 1934 15, 044 Do t | 
"| it aC api nme. 62,787 | 72,382 62,787 | July 1933 | 72,382 | July 1934 0 
Blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling mills__| 252, 539 | 294, 234 | 252, 539 |._..do-_-_-- 321, 462 | June 19:24 van 
=e we , tae Inst 
Orders from Public Works Administration funds amounting to Phil 
$5,000,000 or more were placed with each of 10 industries for which Fed 


data are shown in table 4. The effect of these orders on most of the 
industries is easily discernible. For example, the case of locomotive 
manufacturers, in July 1933, only 2,500 employees were on the rolls TaBi 
of firms manufacturing steam locomotives; in July 1934, nearly 7,000 
men were employed, an increase of nearly 200 percent. July 1934 
was the high point in employment during the year period. The 
Bureau estimates that the Public Works Administration orders for 
locomotives created-nearly 17,000 man-months of labor. 

Foundry and machine-shop employment increased from 216,((00 
to 284,000. Nearly 125,000 man-months of labor were created by 
Public Works Administration orders to this industry. 

Steel-works and rolling-mill employment increased from 252,000 to 
294,000, comparing July 1934 with July 1933. Public Works Ad- 
ministration orders for steel products created nearly 150,000 man- 
months of labor. 


pop 


—_———— 0 


Unemployment in Philadelphia and Allegheny Counties, 
| Pa., 1934 


ARLY in 1934 an employment and unemployment survey of 

the entire State was undertaken by the department of researc! 
and statistics of the Pennsylvania State Emergency Relief Board. 
The preliminary findings for various counties, giving data on sex, 
nativity, and employment status have been issued by the board in the 
form of mimeographed reports. Information on industrial, occupa- 
tional and age distribution, duration of employment, and median 
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wages are to be published later. Statistics from the reports for Phila- 
delphia and Allegheny Counties, the latter including the city of 
Pittsburgh, are given below. 


Philadelphia County 


Tue preliminary report on employment and unemployment in 
Philadelphia (Philadelphia County) in February 1934, was the tirst 
in the series to be made public by the State emergency relief board. 
Over 2,000 ‘‘white-collar” workers of that city were engaged for 14 
days in gathering the information on which the report was based. 
Data were thus obtained from 460,000 households over an area of 
128 square miles. 

Table 1 from this mimeographed release (Bulletin 1A, Aug. 14, 
1934) shows employment conditions in Philadelphia from April 1929 
to February 1934. The five surveys of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania in April or May of each year and of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Co. survey for December 1930 included only parts of 
Philadelphia, while the Federal census of April 1930, the special 
Federal census of 1931, and the 1934 survey covered the whole 
population of the city. 


TaBLE 1.—SUMMARY FIGURES OF VARIOUS UNEMPLOYMENT SURVEYS MADE IN 
PHILADELPHIA, 1929 TO 1934 





= - — -—————  -- —— 

















Persons employed | Persons employed | Persons | Total gainful 
full time part time unemployed workers ! 
Date - ee a tase ee a a 
{ | 
Number | Percent | Number | Percent Number | Percent | Number | Percent 
— ————_| ————_j——-- eae : = 
April 1929........_- ; NS Ee es | 92, 000 | 10.4 | 884, 000 100. 0 
April 1930................| 710,000 79.8 47, 000 5.2 | 133.000 15.0 | 890, 000 100. 0 
December 1930 ?_______- | 457, 000 51.1 | 214,000 24.0 | 223,000! 24.9) 894,000 100. 0 
intr ontulsoncniinnaticcowes ws ie ee -| # 247, 000 | 27.6 | 894, 500 100. 0 
|| 6S ae a 544, 000 60. 7 124, 000 13.8 | 228, 000 | 25.5 | 896, 000 100. 0 
| 352, 000 39.0 | 191,500 21.2 | 359,000} 39.8 | 902,500 | 100. 0 
i f* Sa | 309, 500 34. 1 181, 000 19.9 | 417, 500 46.0 | 908, 000 | 100. 0 
February 1934.........__- | 466, 700 | 53.1 14.1 | 287, 800 | 32.8 | 5 878, 500 | 100. 0 
| 


124, 000 | 





! Estimated for all dates, except April 1930 and February 1934. 

? Survey conducted by the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 

* Special United States Unemployment Census. 

‘Class A plus class B, United States Unemployment Census classification. 

* Gainful workers includes employed, unemployed seeking work, and unemployed not seeking work 
because of temporary illness. 


In estimating unemployment in Philadelphia since the taking of 
the Federal census, the industrial research department of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania has assumed an increase in the number of 
employables, but the 1934 survey discloses a reduction from 1930 to 
February 1934. This decline, while affected by differences in defini- 
tion and method, is attributed mainly to population shrinkage as 
indicated in table 2. 
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TABLE 2.—RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN TOTAL POPULATION AND EMPLOYADN [Fs 
PHILADELPHIA COUNTY, APRIL 1930 AND FEBRUARY 1934 ” 








— 
April February 
Item 1930 1934 
Total population..................... 1, 950, 961 | 1,862, 032 
Total employables-_-................_- 890,000 | |! 878, 500 
Employables per 1,000 population. -_- 456 2472 

















1 See definition of gainful workers given in note 5, table 1. 
2 Increase probably due to persons seeking jobs for first time, because other employable persons i: 
families had no work. 













Native 
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Forelgz 


Of 876,236 employables in Philadelphia, 285,516 or 32.6 percent 
were unemployed and in search of work in February 1934. ‘I\\ 
distribution of these persons by sex is reported in table 3. Of 602,39) 
male employables, 32 percent, and of 273,846 female employa))les 


33.9 percent were jobless and seeking employment. Nativ 


Nativ' 
Forel 


TABLE 3.x—EMPLOYMENT STATUS OF EMPLOYABLES IN PHILADELPHIA, By 
FEBRUARY 1934 







































































Persons employed— Persons ag y= 3 and seek- 
Tot Nati 
: Nati 
Sex Not pre employ Forei 
Full Part Previously ; 3 — 
time: | time? | Tot! | employed amenane Total 
Number W hit 
ESS = Sc eye Ae 331, 854 77,746 | 409, 600 174, 432 18, 358 192, 790 HO 
III oi car teticcee cactigriblaiahedinaie .-| 134,827 46, 293 181, 120 74, 860 17, 866 92, 726 27 
Both sexes........_- _.| 466,681 | 124,039 | 590,720| 249, 292 | 36,224 | 285,516) 87 ( 
~ en 
Percent 
SS Se ae Se. 55.1 12.9 68. 0 29.0 3.0 32.0 | em 
EE IE BE 49.2 16.9 66.1 27.4 6.5 33.9 Se) 
Both sexes..........-- 53.3 14.1 67.4 28. 5 4.1 | 32. 6 | oli 
1 Full-time workers are employables who are working 30 hours per week or more. we 


? Part-time workers are employables who are working less than 30 hours per week. — 

8’ Unemployed persons are employables who are not working for money, or its equivalent, but are :'- 
tempting to get such work. In addition, this class includes persons who are temporarily not at work be- 
cause of labor disputes. 


‘ —— are who are either working for empe or its equivalent, or are attempting ‘0 cet rist 
work w will yield them money, or its equivalent. This , however, does not include those persons 
who are working because of personal or obligation for some nonpecuniary reward, but does inc!ude 


persons who are temporarily not at work because of labor disputes. 


In February 1934, in Philadelphia 47.9 percent of the native 
colored, 30.6 percent of the native white, and 28.4 percent of tlie 
foreign-born employables were out of work and seeking employment, 
according to table 4. 
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TanLe 4.-—RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN EMPLOYMENT STATUS AND NATIVITY OF 
EMPLOYABLES IN PHILADELPHIA, FEBRUARY 1934 
-- Persons unemployed and seek- 
Persons employed ing work— 
as — — Total 
Nativity | | - employ- 
. i Not pre- | ables 
Full Part Previously re . 
: Total > viously Total 
time time | employed employed 
Employment status by nativity—Number 
= 7 a 
Native white.......-- age 335, 443 76, 645 412, O88 149, 709 32, 197 181, 906 593, 994 
Native colored...........--. = 352 21, 367 62, 719 54, 805 2, 841 57, 646 120, 365 
Foreign born. - - -- 87, 521 25, 405 112, 926 43, 874 | 1,010 | 44,884 157, 810 
All nativities '- gz 466, 681 | 124,039 | 590, 720 249, 292 | 36, 224 285, 516 | 876, 236 
foot ee Ay. Jaa 
| Employment status by nativity—Percent 
aa | es - 2 
Native white 71.9 61.8 69.8 60. 1 | 88.9 | 63.7 | 67.8 
Native colored__- 8.9 17.2 10.6 22. 0 | 7.8 20. 2 13.8 
Foreign born..--- 18.7 20. 5 19. 1 17. 6 2.8 | 15.7 | 18.0 
All nativities ! ee 100. 0 100. 0 | 100. 0 ~ 100. 0 nol 100. 0| 100. 0 | 100. 0 
—— —— —E gD 
Nativity by employment status—Percent 
} aii ile | — 7 | a as aaa - = = 
Native white.......-- ard 56. 5 12.9 69. 4 | 25. 2 | 5.4 30. 6 | 100. 0 
Native colored..._......_- 34.4 17.7 52.1 | 45.5 | 2.4 17.9 | 100. 0 
Foreign born..........-.-- 55.5 16. 1 71.6 27.8 | .6 | 28. 4 100. 0 
— es ————Ee a —_ = 
All nativities 53. 2 14.2 67.4 Ss 2’. 5 4.1} 326] 100.0 
| 














The difference between the totals for all nativities and the sums of the figures appearing under native 
white, native colored, and foreign born represents persons of unspecified nativity. 


Allegheny County ' 


Or THE 544,187 employables in Allegheny County, Pa., who were 
enumerated in the 1934 survey of the State Emergency Relief Board, 
32.4 percent were without jobs and seeking work. In table 5 the 
employment status of these employables is classified by nativity and 
sex. It will be noted that 31.9 percent of the native white employ- 
ables, 48 percent of the colored, and 28.4 percent of the foreign born 
were jobless and seeking work. 


! Pennsylvania State Emergency Relief Board, Department of Research and Statistics, Social Surveys 
Section, Bulletin 13-A: Unemployment in Allegheny County, Feb. 15, 1934—Preliminary results. Har- 
risburg, Pa. Released Aug. 27, 1934. (Mimeographed.) 
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T.BLE 5.—-EMPLOYMENT STATUS OF EMPLOYABLES, BY NATIVITY AND - 
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x TABLE 
ALLEGHENY CCUNTY, FEBRUARY 1934 " 
= Persons unemployed and seek- 
Persons employed ing work— 
= Tot 
Sex and nativity | | em} 
: .| Not pre- | al 
Full Part Previously : , 
: : Total 2 viously | Total 
time time employed employed | 
aa - 
Number 
| Vitias 
Native white: | - . a 
Fe os 150, 668 55, 663 206, 331 71, 846 19, 445 91, 291 207, 622 I 
Female__________- 62,828 | 13,851 | 76,679 23, 718 17,427 | 41,145 | 117/24 , 
a 213, 496 69, 514 283, 010 95, 564 36, 872 132, 436 | 415, 44¢ ; 
Native colored: ? oe a eet 
eee 5,872} 14,395 11, 159 759} 11,918 2 — 
EARS SESE: 2, 786 1, 761 4, 547 | 4, 755 | 821) 5, 576 0,12 rat 
_ ee eee 11, 309 7, 633 18, 942 15, 914 1, 580 17, 494 43/ 
Foreign born: eam & 
SE Mn 32, 295 23, 835 56, 130 22, 247 376 22, 623 78, 753 
EEE: 4, 607 1, 202 5, 809 1, 535 454 1, 989 7, 708 
ee ee 36, 902 25, 037 61, 939 23, 782 830 | 24,612 sf Citi 
All nativities: 3 “ a | 
7 ae eee eee | 193, 532 86, 210 279, 742 106, 131 20, 824 | 126, 955 | 405, 697 
Rae 71, 233 17, 056 88, 289 30, 307 18, 894 49, 201 137, 490 
eae 264, 765 103, 266 368, 031 136, 438 39, 718 176, 156 544, 187 
S — Bor 
Percent nt 
Native white: ce 
TE ets 50. 6 18.7 69.3 24. 2 6.5 30.7 100. 0 
EN ae 53.3 11.8 65. 1 20. 1 14.8 34. 9 | 100. 0 
ESE 51.4 16.7 68.1 | 23.0 8.9 31.9} 100.0 
Native colored: aa * y 
ke 32.4 22.3 54. 7 | 42.4 2.9 45.3 100. ( 
Se ic ot paca 27.5 17.4 44.9 47.0 8.1 55. 1 100. 0 b 
LSet 1 310 21.0 52.0 43.7 4.3 48.0 100.0 p! 
Foreign born: k 
SS ees ees 41.0 30.3 71.3 28. 2 a) 28. 7 100.0 : 
Rs its adh deltniin ccearincons 59. 1 15.4 74.5 19. 7 5.8 25. 5 | 100. 0 1s 
RE ATES es 42.7 28.9 71.6 5 9 28. 4 | 100. 0 
All nativities: 
— TASS ee! 47.6 21.2 68.8 26. 1 5.1 31.2 100. 0 
| SERENE A 51.8 12.4 64. 2 22.1 13. 7 35.8 100. 0 
RRS Enea 48. 6 19.0 67.6 25. 1 7.3 32.4 100. 0 























1 See footnote (*) to table 3, p. 862. 

? Native colored includes 201 non-Negroes (Chinese, Indians, etc.). 

§ The difference between the totals for all nativities and the sums of the figures appearing under nitive 
white, native colored, and foreign born, represents the persons of unspecified nativity. 


Table 6 records the employment status of employables in the civ! 
subdivisions of Allegheny County at the time of the 1934 census. 
The percent of unemployment in Pittsburgh was then 36.5 while tlie 
percent for the county as a whole was 32.4. 
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TanLeE 6—EMPLOYMENT STATUS OF EMPLOYABLES, BY CIVIL SUBDIVISIONS OF 
ALLEGHENY COUNTY, FEBRUARY 1934 








Persons unemployed and seck- 


Persons employed— low work— 


” Total 
Civil subdivision } employ- 
Full Part Total Previously pe wk Total ables 
time time " employed a ” 
employed 
el Sen | se Pe: ; a 5 on 
Number 
7 > 
Cities: | | 
Clairton.......- oe 2, 479 | 1, 697 | 4,176 | 798 506 1, 304 5, 480 
Duquesne........---- 1, 850 3,733 | 5, 583 | 1, 381 | 885 2, 266 7,849 
McKeesport. --------- 7, 179 7, 806 14, 985 | 4, 391 1, 861 6, 252 21, 237 
Pittsburgh -__.-.-- 140,464 | 39,746 180, 210 84, 355 19,024 | 103,379 283, 589 
Total, cities..........| 151,972 | 52,982 | 204,954| 90,925 22,276 | 113,201 | 318, 155 
Boroughs and unincorpo- 
rated communities........| 112,793 | 50,284) 163,077 45, 513 17,442 | 62,955 226, 032 
Grand total........_..| 264, 765 103, 266 368, 031 136, 438 39, 718 176, 156 544, 187 
Percent 
Cities: | he 
Clairton. __- . 45.2 31.0 76. 2 14.6 9.2 23.8 100. 0 
Duquesne_-. 23. 5 47.6 | 71.1 17.6 | 11.3 28.9 100. 0 
McKeesport ek 33. 8 36.8 70. 6 20. 7 8.7 29. 4 100. 0 
Pittspurgn........-.... 49.5 14. 0 | 63. 5 29.8 6.7 36. 5 100. 0 
fl i 47.8 16. 6 64.4 28. 6 7.0 35. 6 100. 0 
Boroughs and unincorpo- 
rated communities ‘ 49.9 22. 2 72. 1 20. 2 7.7 27.9 100. 0 
Grand total.......___- 48. 6 | 19.0 67.6 25. 1 7.3 32.4 100. 0 


The percentage distribution of the employed and unemployed in 
February 1934 for the civil subdivisions of Allegheny County is given 
by sex in table 7. For the county as a whole the percentage of unem- 
ployment among females (35.8) is higher than among males (31.2). 
For Pittsburgh, however, the percentage of females unemployed (35.4) 
is below that of males without jobs (36.9). 


86184—34——4 
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TABLE 7.—EMPLOYMENT STATUS OF EMPLOYABLES, BY CIVIL SUBDIVISION: 


ALLEGHENY COUNTY AND SEX, FEBRUARY 1934 had 































































































= . serve 
be Percent unemployed and seek- temp 
Percent employed ing work— 
Total follo 
Civil subdivision | employ- men 
: Not pre- ables 
Full Part Previously : | 
: : Total = viously Total . 
time | time employed | employed Foul 
——e supf 
| Males men 
Cities: , % the 
"Se 46.9 35.2 82. 1 13.2 4.7 17.9 | 
Duquesne. ___-_-______- 20. 5 56. 1 76.6 15.8 7.6 23.4 | abo! 
McKeesport... ......... 31.4 42.5 73.9 20. 0 6.1 26. 1 | 
| REESE 48.1 15.0 63. 1 32.1 4.8 36.9 | 192! 
Tetal, Gties... <<< 46.1 18. 5 64. 6 30. 4 5.0 35. 4 | par 
Boroughs and unincorpo- | T 
rated communities_....._- 49.6 24.7 74.3 20. 4 5.3 25.7 | 
— me} 
Grand total_.......... 47.6 21.2 68.8 26. 1 5.1 31.2 | 
| of 1 
Females for 
Cities: | In 
en es 36. 7 10.3 47.0 21.3 31.7 53.0 | 00. 0 ~ 
Duquesne.______- eee ee 15.3 50.6 24.4 25.0 49.4) 0.0 un 
McKeesport____.....__- 42.1 16.7 58.8 23.2 18.0 41.2 | | : t 
cba 53.3 11.3 64. 6 23.8 11.6 35. 4 | I 
Total, cities..........) 522 11.7 63.9 23.7 12.4 36.1} 100.0 on 
SS =S— — |; —_—— > . 
Boroughs and unincorpo- el 
rated communities... ___- 51.2 13. 6 64.8 19. 1 16. 1 35. 2 | du 
Grand total... 51.8 12.4 64. 2 22. 1 13.7 35.8 nai 




















Unemployment-Relief Methods in Germany 


HE extensive unemployment existing in Germany after the 
stabilization of-the mark in 1924 raised a question as to the most 
practical form of relief for the unemployed and whether the funds for 
unemployment relief should be raised and distributed on the insurance 
principle or whether they should be taken from public treasury and 
distributed as direct relief.! 
In the first few years after the war the unemployed were at firs' 
supported by the Federal Unemployment Relief Office. Support, 
which was extended only for a limited time, was not granted to «ll 
unemployed, but only to those able to pass a needs test. The neces- 
sary funds were raised in part through equal contributions by employ- 
ers and workers, the difference being made up by the Federal Govern- 
ment, the Provinces, and the localgovernments. Theexpenditures for 
this purpose in 1926-27 amounted to more than 1 billion marks.’ 
Although the depression in 1926 lasted only about a year, the neces- 
sity arose of making provisions, in addition to the poor relief accorde:! 
by the local authorities, for those unemployed whose claim to support 





1 Data are from German Economic Research Institute, Weekly Report, Berlin, August 1, 1934, supy!°- 
ment pp. 1-4: “‘Unemployment relief in Germany.” 
? Mark at former par=23.8 cents; exchange rate in July 1934=38.5 cents. 
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had been exhausted. Emergency relief was introduced in 1926 to 
serve this purpose. At first such relief was regarded as only a 
temporary measure, but it had to be maintained even during the 
following years of business revival and prosperity, since unemploy- 
ment remained relatively high despite the improvement in business. 
Four-fifths of the funds needed to finance the emergency relief were 
supplied by the Federal Government and one-fifth by the local govern- 
ments. The sharp and continuous increase in unemployment from 
the autumn of 1928 to the middle of 1932 made it impossible to 
abolish this relief measure, as had been the original intention. Since 
1928 emergency relief has constantly gained in importance as com- 
pared with unemployment insurance. 

The unemployment-relief scheme was converted into an unemploy- 
ment-insurance system on October 1, 1927; this proved to be a time 
of unfavorable conditions for the establishment of such an institution, 
for it was just at the beginning of a period of an uninterrupted increase 
in unemployment. Assuming that the unemployment figure at that 
time—about 1,200,000—would be the average number unemployed, 
it was planned to raise the funds necessary for unemployment support 
on an insurance basis through contributions by employers and 
employees. ‘The aim was to establish an independent reserve fund 
during times of business prosperity at the Federal Bureau for Employ- 
ment Exchanges and Unemployment Insurance Offices; in times of 
business depression the claims of the insured unemployed could be 
met out of this fund: Until 1930 it was assumed that this scheme 
could be kept in operation and therefore the Federal Government 
granted loans to the bureau, which the latter was to repay during the 
next business revival. 

The contributions, from both employers and employees, were at 
first fixed at a total of 3 percent of wages; as unemployment continued 
to increase, the funds collected at this rate were insufficient. It was 
therefore necessary in 1930 to raise the contributions to 3.5 percent, 
4.5 percent, and finally to 6.5 percent of wages. 

Under the unemployment-relief system support was granted only 
to those who were able to pass the needs test, under the unemploy- 
ment-insurance system every insured unemployed person, whether 
needy or not, is entitled to benefits after a certain waiting period. 
Owing to the unexpectedly long duration and severity of the depres- 
sion, the general rules had to be successively stiffened and the benefits 
reduced. While the average monthly benefit granted at the time of 
the introduction of the unemployment insurance amounted to 81 
marks, by 1932 this sum had been reduced by about one-half. 

Furthermore, beginning with October 1931, the period of support 
was shortened from 26 to 20 weeks. Since June 1932 the insurance 
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principle has practically been dropped, in that, after a period of s ip- 
port of 6 weeks, aid is granted only in cases of real need. 

As time wore on and unemployment continued the number of une. 
ployed no longer able to claim unemployment insurance or emergency 
relief increased. Such persons had to be supported within the public 
welfare system of the local governments. 

Thus the system of unemployment support in Germany has beep 
composed since 1927 of three successive stages: Unemployment 
insurance, emergency relief, and welfare relief. The benefits paid 
have dropped from stage to stage and the conditions for the drawing 
of the benefits have become severer. 

The unemployment-insurance system bears the chief burden of sup- 
port for a short average period for the individual unemployed person. 
In the case of long-continued individual unemployment, the burden 
is borne in an increasing and finally to a preponderating degree by tlic 
emergency relief and especially by the last resort of the unemployed 
welfare relief. Thus the immediate result of the sharp increase in 
unemployment in the spring of 1929 (to 3,000,000 persons) was that 
the unemployment-insurance funds were strongly drawn upon (at 
that time about 2,500,000 persons were in receipt of insurance bene- 
fits). In spite of the rapid and continuous increase in unemployment 
up to the spring of 1932 (to over 6,000,000), the number of those sup- 
ported by insurance benefits did not grow very much up to 1931 and 
even decreased considerably from 1931 to 1933. But the number of 
those supported by emergency relief and by welfare relief rose very 
high until the spring of 1932 and 1933, respectively. At the beginning 
of 1932 the number of those supported by emergency relief exceeded 
the number of those receiving insurance benefits and after the middle 
of 1932 more persons were supported by welfare relief than by insurance 
benefits and emergency relief together. 

The expenditures for benefits and relief reached their high point of 
3,200 million marks in the depression year 1931. The total income 
of all employed workers (including salaried employees and officials) 
amounted at that time to about 33,500 million marks. Hence a sum 
equal to about a tenth of the income of all workers was paid as support 
for the unemployed. 

Since 1929 the income from contributions to unemployment in- 
surance has not sufficed to cover the benefits payable under thescheme. 
The National Government hastherefore had to lend continuously to the 
Federal Insurance Bureau. By the end of March 1930 these loans: 

reached such a sum (623 million marks) that the possibility of repay- 
ment seemed to be very slight, and the loans were therefore canceled. 

In order to free the Government budgets from unforeseeable obliga- 
tions to grant advances for the support of the unemployed, a specia! 
tax, the so-called ‘‘Tax for Unemployment Relief”, was instituted as 
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from July 1, 1932, and was levied on all employed persons. The 
sums raised in this way were forwarded to the Federal Insurance 
Bureau. The tax rate up to March 1934 varied from 1.5 percent to 
6.5 percent of the gross earned income of all employed persons. Since 
that time, this special tax has been reduced more than one-half by 
lowering the rates or by allowances for workers with large families. 

The expenditures for emergency relief, as stated above, were up to 
September 1933 paid four-fifths by the Federal Government and one- 
fifth by the local governments. When, in the autumn of 1933, the 
decline in unemployment lightened the burden on the unemployment- 
insurance scheme, the total expenditures for emergency relief were 
transferred on October 1, 1933, to the Federal Bureau for Employ- 
ment Exchanges and Unemployment Insurance. 

A new phase in the methods of unemployment relief began in the 
course of the year 1932 and especially in the spring of 1933, when for 
unemployment relief was substituted employment creation. The old 
system of relief, with its three categories of support, remained only 
as an emergency institution to be abolished as quickly as possible. 

Under the influence of the employment-creation measures, the 
number of the unemployed receiving relief was reduced from 5,200,000 
in March 1932 and over 4,500,000 in March 1933 to about 2,100,000 
in March 1934. Of these 2,100,000 unemployed receiving relief, about 
one-half are in receipt of welfare relief, and of the remainder about 
three-fourths are supported by emergency relief, while only one-fourth 
are obtaining insurance benefits. 

The consequence of this development has been that the Federal 
Bureau for Employment Exchanges and Unemployment Insurance has 
for some time required no subsidies from the National Government, 
but on the contrary has even been able to advance from its income 
from contributions sums for the financing of emergency work projects. 

Thus it was made possible to increase the number of emergency 
workers from 16,000 in March 1932 to 631,000 in March 1934.5 
For the year 1934 the Federal Bureau for Employment Exchanges and 
Unemployment Insurance has so far placed 310 million marks at 
disposal for emergency work projects. In view of the outlook for a 
balance between receipts and expenditures, the Federal Insurance 
Bureau will probably be in a position to counteract the seasonal in- 
crease of unemployment during the autumn and winter of the current 
fiscal year by contributing an additional several hundred million marks 
for emergency work projects. 





' The employment situation was further improved by introducing a scheme of voluntary farm help and 


the labor service, which absorbed between 350,000-400,000 unemployed during the early summer months 
of 1934. 
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Administration of Recovery Act Placed Under Board System 


WO committees to direct future progress of recovery me:<iires 

were named by Executive orders of September 27, 1934>- Thy 
Industrial Emergency Committee, originally created on June 30. 
1934, was given duties in connection with the coordination of relic 
measures, public works, and labor disputes, and the determination 
of administrative policies in connection with the National Indusiria| 
Recovery Act. The National Industrial Recovery Board was autiior- 
ized to administer title I of the Recovery Act. This Board takes 
over the duties of the National Recovery Administrator who with- 
drew from his executive duties on September 25, 1934, his resigna- 
tion becoming effective October 15, 1934. 

Members of the Industrial Emergency Committee are: The Secre- 
tary of the Interior, the Secretary of Labor, the Chairman of the 
National Industrial Recovery Board, the Administrator of Agricul- 
tural Adjustment, the Administrator of Federal Emergency Relic(, 
and the director who served the Industrial Emergency Committee 
prior to its reorganization, Donald R. Richberg. 

The National Industrial Recovery Board has five members namic 
by the President as follows: S. Clay Williams, former president of 
the Reynolds Tobacco Co.; Arthur D. Whiteside, president of Dun & 
Bradstreet, Inc.; Sidney Hillman, president of the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers; Leon C. Marshall, former college professor and 
labor specialist; and Walton H. Hamilton, professor of constitutional 
law at Yale University. The Board is empowered to elect a cliir- 
man and executive secretary from its membership, both of whom wil! 
serve at the pleasure of the Board. Blackwell Smith, legal adviser, 
and Leon Henderson, economic adviser, are named ex-officio mem!)ers 
of the Board. 





Establishment of a Textile Labor Relations Board 


SPECIAL board of inquiry for the cotton-textile and othier 
textile industries was established by Executive order of Sep- 
tember 5, 1934, under the powers granted by title I of the National 
Industrial Recovery Act (ch. 90, 48 Stat. 195) and joint congression! 
870 
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resolution approved June 19 (Pub. Res. 44, 73d Cong.) giving the 
President the power to establish a board or boards to handle indus- 
trial disputes, and to investigate complaints of discriminatory prac- 
tices affecting labor and related matters.' Its membership included 
John G. Winant, Governor of New Hampshire, chairman, Marion 
Smith, and Raymond V. Ingersoll. 

The Board’s duties were as follows: 

(2) Inquire into the general character and extent of the com- 
jlaints of the workers in the cotton textile, wool, rayon, silk, and 
allied industries; and 

(b) Inquire into the problems confronting the employers in said 
industries; and 

(c) Consider ways and means of meeting said problems and com- 
plaints; and 

(d) Exercise in connection with said industries the powers that are 
authorized to be conferred by the first section of Public Resolution 44, 
Seventy-third Congress; and 

(e) Upon the request of the parties to a labor dispute, act as a 
board of voluntary arbitration or select a person or agency for volun- 
tary arbitration. 

By the terms of the Executive order a report on the Board’s findings 
was ordered to be made through the Secretary of Labor to the Presi- 
dent not later than October 1, 1934, covering its work, findings, and 
recommendations. 

The Board’s report which was submitted to the President on Sep- 
tember 17, 1934, will be reviewed in the next issue of the Monthly 
Labor Review. Among the recommendations made was one for the 
establishment of a labor relations board to serve the textile industries. 

By Executive order of September 26, 1934, the Textile Labor Rela- 
tions Board was named by the President to operate in connection 
with the United States Department of Labor. Special commission- 
ers were appointed as follows: Chief Justice Walter P. Stacey, North 
Carolina Supreme Court, chairman, Admiral Henry A. Wiley, and 
James A. Mullenbach. The Board was authorized to exercise all the 
powers granted under Public Resolution 44, Seventy-third Congress, 
to investigate alleged violations of section 7 (a) of the National In- 
dustrial Recovery Act, to arbitrate questions voluntarily submitted, 
and to exercise such functions as may be granted by code provision. 
This Board’s decisions were made subject to review of the National 
Labor Relations Board. In creating the new Board the President 
abolished the special board of inquiry created on September 7, 1934, 
and the bodies dealing with labor relations previous!y established 
within the cotton and other textile industries. 

Special reports were ordered prepared under the Executive order 
creating the textile board. The Bureau of Labor Statistics will make 
a report covering hours, earnings, and working conditions in the tex- 





' See Monthly Labor Review, August 1934, p. 316. 
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tile industries and the extent to which differential wage rates apply 
to different skills and the Federal Trade Commission will investicat, 
labor costs, profits, and investments in relation to labor conditions. 
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Development of Apprentice-Training Program 


HE Federal Committee on Apprentice Training was establisleq 


following the Executive order of June 27, 1934, relieving em. pot 
ployers from the need of complying with code provisions governing Po "y 
hours and earnings for apprentices employed under a contract The 
provided approval is obtained from an agency designated by the aie | 
committee formed for this purpose under the chairmanship of th 7 ve 
Secretary of Labor.' *~ | 
Membership of the committee includes one representative an held, 
one alternate from the Office of Education of the Department of the “a ; 
Interior, the Department of Labor, and the National Recovery of la 
Administration. The committee’s duties involve advising the cml 
Secretary of Labor in the exercise of powers granted in connection oalt 
with the order on apprentice training and further in enforcing the 
standards as outlined by the Executive order and the regulations 
established by the Secretary of Labor. ren 
General Regulation No. 1 issued by the Secretary of Labor on 
August 14, 1934, stipulates that the committee proceed with the 
preparation of basic standards for use in developing apprentice- T 
training programs. Standards may vary according to occupation or orde 
industry but must include, in addition to the requirements establislie« visit 
by the President, provisions that (1) the apprentice-training perio issu 
shall not be less than 2,000 hours nor more than 10,000 hours of T 
reasonably continuous employment; (2) at least 144 hours shall be E 
devoted to group instruction on general as well as technical subjects app 
under direction of public authorities and that this time be included in cod 
the maximum working hours prescribed in the applicable Nationa! offi 
Recovery Administration code or codes, provided that where the lab 
maximum is 40 hours or less per week the hours devoted to study bing 
may, in the discretion of the appropriate authority, be in addition to the 
the regular hours, but with 44 hours per week the absolute maximum an 
including hours of instruction; and (3) the beginning wage ordina- the 
rily shall be not less than 25 percent of the basic rate for journeymen ye 
in the locality, the Wage to be increased periodically so that the aver- th 
age rate for apprentices for the entire period of apprenticesliip wi 


shall be not less than 50 percent of the journeyman’s basic wage. 

The Secretary of Labor has ordered the committee to study existing 
State agencies which have been or may be designated to supervise 
apprentice training and to make recommendations as to the desig- 





1 See Monthly Labor Review, September 1934, p. 623. 
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nation of these or other agencies, either regional, local, general, or 
special to supervise training. 

Any agency designated to aid in the program is obligated, in 
establishing an apprentice program, to place the training and edu- 
cation of apprentices first and to adopt basic standards at least as 
strict as those of the Secretary of Labor. Such agencies are to be 
authorized to issue certificates to apprentices. They must work out 
and enforce a plan of supervision of apprentice training subject to 
approval by the Secretary of Labor and make full use of the service of 
the Federal Committee on Apprentice Training. 

These regulations do not apply to an employer operating under a 
code having apprentice training provisions that have been or may be 
approved by the Secretary of Labor. 

A series of regional conferences on apprentice training is being 
held, the first of which was in Chicago on August 27.2, Such meetings 
are attended by State compliance, vocational education, department 
of labor, and employment service officials. The purposes of the 
campaign are outlined and means of organizing State boards are 


discussed. 
a 


Further Regulations for Posting Code Labor Provisions in 
Establishments 


HE requirements for posting code labor provisions in the respec- 
tive establishments affected thereby * have been extended by an 
order of September 1, 1934, stating that, in addition to the labor pro- 
visions, related orders, interpretations, explanations, or statements 
issued by the President or the Administrator must be posted.‘ 

The new order merely supplements the earlier and reads as follows: 


Every person shall, in the manner hereinafter provided, make 
application for and display official copies of labor provisions for each 
code to which he is subject or may hereafter be subject. Such 
official copies of labor provisions (hereinafter referred to as official 
copies) will contain (a) the provisions of the code relating to hours of 
labor, rates of pay, and other conditions of employment; such condi- 
tions, orders, interpretations, explanations, or statements issued by 
the President or the Administrator as part of or in connection with 
any order approving such code or any amendment thereto so far as 
they relate to such provisions of the code; other interpretations, 
orders, and explanations; all to such extent as N.R.A. may in the 
case of each code deem to be advisable to effectuate the purposes of 
these rules and regulations. A separate application shall be made 
with respect to each code. 





* National Recovery Administration. Press release no. 7681, Sept. 10, 1934. 
' See Monthly Labor Review, April 1934, p. 804 and June 1934, p. 1326. 
‘ National Recovery Administration. Press release no. 7585, Sept. 4, 1934. 
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New Code Grouping Under National Recovery Administration States § 


NDER a new system of code groupings announced by the Nationg| modifie: 
Recovery Administration at the end of August, all ind) ustry secure ! 
and trades falling under the Recovery Act are placed in 22 classes: condi ti 
The classification follows closely those of the United States Bureay a 


of the Census and the International Association of Industrial Boards 
and Commissions, but eliminates miscellaneous groupings. Event). 
ally, it is stated, a total of 10 or 11 industrial divisions wil! he. 
established under this plan. 

By assembling codes in 22 industry groupings the administritiye H 
divisions of the National Recovery Administration will contain only 1g 


Sumi 


those codes that are most closely allied. In this way it is expected summ 
that related industries will receive identical treatment, administra- in con 
tive overhead will be reduced, merging of allied codes will be facili- Revie 
tated, overlapping reduced, and more accurate statistics will be In | 


obtainable. to su] 
Four basic groups of enterprise are recognized in making tli those 
classification: (1) Production of basic materials from the soil: (2 Unde 


fabrication of basic materials; (3) service; and (4) distribution o! perm 
goods at wholesale and retail. The 22 subdivisions of industry and work¢ 
trade follow: where 

Producing industries: (1) Food, (2) textiles, (3) leather and fur, been 
(4) ferrous metals, (5) nonferrous metals, (6) nonmetallic products, more 
(7) fuel, (8) lumber and timber, (9) chemicals, paints, and driucs, hours 


(10) paper, and (11) rubber. earnl 
Fabricating industries: (12) Equipment, (13) manufacturing, main 
graphic arts, and (15) construction. proce 
Service industries: (16) Public utilities, (17) transportation, ence 





communication, (19) finance, and (20) amusements. class 

Distributing trades: (21) Professions and services, and (2: cater 

wholesale and retail trades. class 

the 
iy oo 

occL 

Extension of Hawaiian Exemptions from Codes Pro 


lend 
and 
tab: 
A 
cod 


ODE exemptions originally granted until September 1, 1934, for 

certain groups in Hawaii were extended until October 1 by : 
National Recovery Administration order of September 4, 1!))! 
The order (X-60) which is thus modified provided * for exemption 
until September 1 of trades and industries in Hawaii and Puerto 
Rico from codes already approved, and allowed for a period of! 
6 weeks’ grace between adoption of forthcoming codes in the United 





1 National Recovery Administration. Press release no. 7482, Aug. 27, 1934. 
2 Idem, Press release no. 7582, Sept. 4, 1922. 
See Monthly Labor Review, August 1934, p. 317. 
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States and the two insular possessions. By the new order the only 
modification made is to allow Hawaii am extra 30 days in which to 
secure separate codes or modify mainland codes to meet Hawaiian 
conditions. The exemption does not apply to the canning and 
can-manufacturing industry. 


_—_——a coo ee 


Summary of Permanent Codes Adopted Under National Indus- 
trial Recovery Act During August 1934 


HE principal labor provisions of codes adopted during August 
1934 under the National Industrial Recovery Act are shown in 
summary form in the following tabular analysis. This summary is 
in continuation of similar tabulations carried in the Monthly Labor 
Review since December 1933. 

In presenting the code provisions in this manner the intention is 
to supply in readily usable form the major labor provisions, Le., 
those affecting the great bulk of employees in the industries covered. 
Under the hours provision in every instance the maximum hours 
permitted are shown for the industry as a whole or for factory 
workers, office workers, or the principal groups in service industries, 
where the codes provide different schedules of hours. There has 
been no attempt to enumerate the excepted classes of which one or 
more are allowed for in practically all codes, such as (under the 
hours provisions) executives, and persons in managerial positions 
earning over a stated amount (usually $35), specially skilled workers, 
maintenance and repair crews, and workers engaged in continuous 
processes where spoilage of products would result from strict adher- 
ence to the hours as established. Similarly, the existence of specific 
classes exempted from the minimum-wage provisions is not indi- 
cated here. For complete information relative to the exempted 
classes under the hours and wages sections, special provisions for 
the control of home work, sale of prison-made goods, and studies of 
occupational hazards, it is necessary to refer to the original codes. 
Provisions for overtime rates of pay and employment of minors 
lend themselves to fairly complete analysis within a restricted space 
and code limitations thereon are described in the accompanying 
tabular analysis. 

A special section at the end of the table is devoted to amended 
codes that have already been printed in original form. 
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OLD-AGE PENSIONS 


Public Old-Age Pensions in California, New Jersey, and New 
York, 1934 


N THE three States of California, New Jersey, and New York 

during the first 6 months of 1934 more than $9,000,000 was spent 
for old-age pensions. There were more than 78,000 pensioners on the 
rolls at the end of June 1934. 

Comparison with earlier figures shows that in California, where 
ihe act has been in operation since January 1, 1930, the number of 
pensioners has steadily increased by several hundred each month and 
this trend continued during the first half of 1934; disbursements have 
venerally followed the same course. In New York, on the other 
hand, under whose law payments began just a year later than in 
California, the high point was reached in February 1933, after which 
a» slow decline began which continued through March 1934, since 
which time a very slight increase has occurred; amounts paid out 
have followed the same course. In New Jersey, where payments 
hegan in January 1932, there has been some fluctuation in number 
of pensioners and in amounts spent, but the general trend has been 
and still is in the upward direction. 

In both California and New York the average monthly amounts 
have steadily decreased by a few cents each month, and in California, 
this downward movement continued through the 1934 period shown. 
In New York a slight increase occurred in both March and June. 


AMOUNTS SPENT FOR OLD-AGE PENSIONS IN CALIFORNIA, NEW JERSEY, AND 
NEW YORK, FIRST 6 MONTHS OF 1934 



































California New Jersey ? New York 
Number} Amount Number) Amount Number! Amount 
Month of 1934 | of pen- dis- Average} of pen- dis A verage| of pen- dis A verave 
sioners | bursed | monthly) sioners | bursed | monthly] sioners | bursed | monthly 
at end in pension '| at end in pension | at end in pension 
of month|pensions ! of month! pensions of month) pensions 
January. _.. 15,144) $319, 441 $21. 10) 9,040) $133, 201 $14. 73 f1, OR9/$1, 049, O50 £0, Ah 
February 15,450) 826,719 21. 08 0,110) 133, 839 14.69) 50,959) 1,045, 932 2. 42 
Mareh._._. 16,068) 337,161 20. 98 Q, 257 136, 565 14.75) 50,640) 1,045, 176 0 4 
April... 2... 16, 606 833, 697 20. 10) 9, 401 139, 109 14.80 fO, 753) 1,044, 484 21). 58 
MQ): sésscease 17, 306) 946, 686 20. 04 9,455, 139, 705 14.68} 80,751) 1,044, 645 0). 58 
Jume.... 2... 17, 604 353, 756 20. 00 9, BOR 141, 782 14.75 AO, 704) 1, 048, 241 ma) 4 
Total... ...} 2,016, 460)... ; R24, 201 | 278, 428 





' Computed on basis of monthly reports of State aid (approximately one-half) ' 
’ Data cover 19 counties; the 2 remaining counties in the State have not as yet put the system into force 
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Province 












Alberta 

British Columbia 
Manitoba 

Nova Scotia. 
Ontario... 7 
Prince Edward Island 
Saskatchewan_. 





Northwest Territories. ._. 


During the year, according to data given in the Jy)» 
1934 issue of the Canadian Labor Gazette, the sum of $16,566,| 
was disbursed in pensions, of which three-fourths was borne by t|\c 
The average monthly pension in the differe)) 
Provinces varied from $10.68 in Prince Edward Island to $20 in tho 
Northwest Territories. 
Details, by Provinces, are shown in the following table: 


Federal Government. 


Auc. 


May 
Jan. 





| Pee 


Sept. 
Sept. 
Mar. 
...| Nov. 
...| July 


MAR. 31, 1934 











1, 1929 6, 286/81, 246, 412)$17. 84 
1, 1927 8, 095) 1, 745, 192) 18. 04) 
1, 1928 9, 236) 2, 025, 154) 18. 72) 
1,1934 | 6, 500) 92, 361) 14. 28) 
1,1929 | 46, 281) 9, 585, 980) 17. 49) 
1,1933 | 1, 258) 98, 833) 10. 68) 
1,1928 | 9, 203) 1,770,777) 15. 53) 
25, 1928 | 5| 1, 398) 20. 00) 


86, 873,16, 566, 117 
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Percent pen- 


Old-Age Pensions in Canada, 1933-34 


— | sioners form of 
pen- | Amount Aver-| 
Date act slonere | paid in | age | 
effective Mar, | Pensions, 
3] ’ 1933-34 
om, la- 
| 
1064 | tion | 


of age 


pen- | Total | Popula- 
| sion | popu-| tion over 
| 70 years 


A THE end of 1933 there were 7 Canadian Provinces and {\\> 
Northwest Territories which had adopted the old-age pensi 


act of Canada. 


DEVELOPMENT OF OLD-AGE PENSION SYSTEM IN CANADA, YEAR ENDING 


|} Sons over 
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Percent 
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70 form 

of total 
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INDUSTRIAL AND LABOR CONDITIONS 


Conditions of Seamen at the Port of Liverpool 


HE University of Liverpool], through its School 01 Social Science 

and Administration, during the period 1929-32 made a compre- 
hensive social and economic survey of the metropolitan district of 
Liverpool and the commercial areas immediately adjacent. Findings 
| the survey have been published in a 3-volume work entitled “Survey 
| Merseyside - 

Merseyside is defined as the area comprising ‘‘a group of thickly 
populated boroughs and urban districts extending on either side of the 
lower Mersey estuary * * * anentity dominated from the economic 
point of view by the commercial activities of the port of Liverpool.” 

The “key to the whole plan and method of the survey”’, as those 
responsible view it, was the census of a random sample cf a large 
section of the inhabitants of Merseyside, by means of which norms or 
standards of different kinds were established; a ‘‘ poverty line”’ was 
fixed and the numbers living above and below it determined; and 
overcrowding was defined and the number of families living in con- 
gested quarters estimated. The basis of the household sample was 
every thirtieth inhabited building in each of 12 registration districts, 
embracing 40 wards 

Seamen attached to the port of Liverpool who have permanent 
homes in the Merseyside district have made an important contribution 
to the survey.’ In July 1932, persons in seafaring occupations attached 
to the Merseyside area comprised more than 21 percent of all insured 
persons engaged in the shipping service in Great Britain and Northern 
lreland, and, as the report points out, in a port the size of Liverpool 
seafaring is naturally one of the most important occupations. 

A large number of seamen were included in the territory covered by 
the random household sample, but those living in seamen’s hotels and 
lodging houses, and unattached sailors who call occasionally at the 
port but who have no permanent connection there were excluded, 
leaving for consideration those seamen whose homes and families are 
part of the social entity with which the study was concerned. 


' University of Liverpool. Social survey of Merseyside. London, University Press, 1934. 3 vols 
‘Idem, Workers on board ship, sec. ii, ch. 6, vol. 2, p. 85-103. 
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The household sample analyzed in the report included 707 perso:s 


classed as seamen. Of these, 624 were in insured occupations, the mos 
numerous of which were able and ordinary seamen and deck boys 
(123), firemen and trimmers (166), and personal service occupations 
stewards, stewardesses, cabin boys, etc. (176). Fifty-eight uninsure, 
licensed men, such as engineers, navigating officers and pilots, were 
included,- and workers on barges and lighters, also uninsure|, 
numbered 25. 


Unemployment 


Tue outstanding circumstance in the lives of these workers duriny 
the period covered by the survey, 1929-32, seems to have been thc 
loss of work opportunitites due to the seriously depressed condition «{ 
trade and shipping at the port of Liverpool. Even before the depres- 
sion the number of seamen stranded in the port presented a problem, 
one authoritative estimate placing the figure at 4,000 as early as 192¥. 
The introduction ot oil instead of coal as tuel in the large liners, a1 
other technological changes in operation accounted in large part for tlic 
predepression surplus, by throwing many firemen and trimmers out «/ 
work. To illustrate, the report points out that ‘‘a vessel the size of tle 
Mauretania had 500 men below deck when burning coal, but only 50 «: 
60 were required after the change to oil fuel.’”’ Nearly 40 percent of 
the firemen and trimmers included in the sample were unemployed 3! 
the time of the interview, while the next largest amount of unemploy- 
ment (26.9 percent) was found among the able and ordinary seamen :11\( 
deck hands. Officers and other licensed employees, who are not in- 
sured against unemployment, have also suffered severely from unei- 
ployment, and not infrequently have tried to get work ashore thi: 
would make them eligible to benefits. 

The report uses data supplied by the Liverpool Seamen’s Employ- 
ment Exchange to show the spread between the amounts contribute: 
to the unemployment insurance fund by seamen and their employers. 
and the amounts paid out in benefits to unemployed seamen in tlic 
years 1929-31. These data are shown in the following table. 
TABLE 1.—-AMOUNTS CONTRIBUTED TO UNEMPLOYMENT-INSURANCE FUND 1) 


SEAMEN AND THEIR EMPLOYERS IN THE PORT OF LIVERPOOL, AND AMOUN!|! 
PAID OUT AS BENEFITS, 1929-31 








Amount Benefits Contribution 
contributed received 


Year as percent o! 


yenefit 





is crn core dn a aan a cig Hin sales ntti thin bp iad £196, 000 
Sn é knoititatesduntbainbesstksboartagvatvieetlipere- 43, 750 341, 000 12. 














The conclusion is drawn that the shipping industry is to a large 
degree subsidized by the unemployment-insurance system and is 





it) 8s AE 








; 
: 





520, 000 7.3 
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benefiting from the fact that benefits provided by the system become 
essentially a supplementary wage, especially in the Merseyside area, 
where ‘the amount of unemployment among sailors is certainly higher 
than the average.” 

The extent to which this is true is suggested in table 2, which 
shows the percentage of the insured seamen of the group, and of fire- 
men and trimmers within the group, whose income is derived from 
wages, from wages and unemployment benefits combined, from 
unemployment benefits only, from public relief, and from other 
sources. At the time of the survey, 43.9 percent of the firemen and 
trimmers were dependent upon resources other than their earning 
power for the support of themselves and their families, while 29 percent 
of firemen and trimmers’ families were placed below the poverty line 
set by the survey. 

TABLE 2-—PERCENT OF SEAMEN IN A SELECTED GROUP, AND OF FIREMEN AND 


TRIMMERS WITHIN THE GROUP, RECEIVING INCOME FROM SPECIFIED SOURCES, 
IN PORT OF LIVERPOOL 


| 


: | ome 
| Allin- | Firemen | 
Source of income sured | and 

| Seamen | trimmers 


Percent Percent 
Wages only. . 74. 4 54.9 
Wages and unemploy ment benefit 6 1.2 
Unemployment benefit only. 12. 20. 4 
Public assistance only- 3. 9. 6 
No income, health-insurance benefits, etc- ; 13.9 


7 
; 
7 
4 
> 
2 
- 
4 


OGRE. ccons a . 100.0 


— 
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Wages 


Waaes of employees in the shipping service in England are fixed 
by the National Maritime Board, upon which the employers and the 
organized workers are represented. The monthly rates in force in 
1929 and in 1932 are shown in the following table. 


TABLE 3.—-MONTHLY WAGE RATES OF SPECIFIED INSURED OCCUPATIONS IN MARI- 
TIME SERVICE IN ENGLAND, AS FIXED BY AGREEMENT IN 1929 AND 1982 


Rate per month 
Occupation 
1929 1932 


8. 
Able seamen - ec 77 0 
Trimmers... : ; ale : 0 
i a rat am 
Creasers . . > 0 
Donkeymen.. pa : 10 
Stewards and stewardesses...____ _- 5 
Sooks and penta. panel () 
RIE Se SE 10 
Quartermasters__- <iae 

















' Varies with size of vessel. 
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The pay of the licensed personnel varies according to rank, year: 
of service, and the size of the vessel. In interviewing stewards anc 
stewardesses, or their families, during the course of the survey, a: 
effort was made to determine the amount of money received in tips 
from which the following estimate was made: 

Some of the stewards on cargo vessels get no tips at all. Those o) 
long voyages receive a good deal less per week than those on th. 
short North Atlantic crossings. On the other hand, stewards o 
long voyages do not suffer from the seasonal variations which affec' 
those serving on the North Atlantic trips. On long voyages thic 
average tip was estimated at less than 10s. a week; on trans-Atlantic 
crossings the figure given was round about £1 a week in summer an 
much less in winter. * * * Taking all stewards together, includ 
ing those on cargo boats, the average tip worked out at 10s. a week, 
and this figure was confirmed by the employment exchange officials. 
* * * The fact that stewardesses receive the same wages as 
stewards has undoubtedly prevented any replacement of men 1) 
women on board the large liners. 


Status of Seamen’s Families 


THE custom prevails among the shipping companies on Merseysic: 
of making weekly or fortnightly payments to the families of the men 
at sea, out of their earnings. This allotment is usually 25s. a week. 

These families show no marked tendency to congregate in districts, 
although in Liverpool itself seamen are apt to live in the district 
just behind the waterfront. Congested living quarters were found 
in some areas, but on the whole seamen’s families were less crowded 
than their neighbors. In the outer districts, where most of the highe: 
salaried men—those in the licensed and personal-service categories 
have their homes, insufficient accomodations were few. 

Among the sons of the sailors included in the survey who had 
attained working age, 25 percent were following the sea; most of the 
others were in skilled or unskilled manual occupations. About 4() 
percent of the daughters of working age were factory workers, over 
16 percent were shop assistants, 12 percent were domestics, and 13 
percent remained at home. 





tt tt 
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Employment Conditions in Decasualized English Ports 


ECENT disturbed conditions among American longshore 
workers, growing in large part out of prevailing hiring methods 

in our ports, make particularly interesting and timely two new 
studies of the decasualized English ports of Bristol! and Liverpool ° 





! Whyte, W. Hamilton. Decasualization oi dock labor (with special reference to the port of Bristol 
Bristol, University of Bristol, 1934. 


2 University of Liverpool. Social survey of Merseyside. London, University Press, 1934. 3 vols. 
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in which working conditions are controlled through collective agree- 
ments by joint committees representing organized employers and 
organized workers. It is interesting to note, however, that the 
word ‘‘decasualized”’ is not, in these studies, applied to present 
conditions. Decasualization is the goal the registration scheme 
and other plans hope to attain, and these reports upon prevailing 
conditions merely measure the extent of progress toward that goal. 


Port of Bristol 


Wuite the longshore labor problem normally is one of surplus 
labor and the consequent underemployment of dock workers, the 
present system of registration in use at the port of Bristol, which dates 
from 1916, came into being as a result of labor shortage during the 
war. Regulation of the available supply was undertaken then by a 
local committee of employers and workers in which representatives 
of the army recruiting service and the Government agency in control 
of shipping took part. The methods and the machinery developed 
to regulate the labor supply during the latter half of the war and the 
demobilization period have continued in use essentially as adopted 
‘in the period 1916 to 1918. The participation of the war agencies 
was withdrawn at the close of 1918. Since then the Bristol port 
labor committee has consisted of 5 members nominated by the 
Employers’ Labor Association (the organized employers), and 5 
nominated by the Transport and General Workers’ Union (the or- 
ganized workers), who are appointed by the Minister of Labor. The 
committee is presided over by an impartial chairman also appointed 
by the Minister, and it has the services of the manager of the dock 
employment exchange as secretary. The administrative officer in 
immediate control is the port labor inspector, employed and _ paid 
jointly by the employers’ association and the union. 

The duty of the port labor committee is to regulate the supply of 
dock labor to conform as closely as possible to the demand. Broadly 
speaking, the methods used to that end are (1) registration and labor 
record; (2) discipline; end (3) recruiting. The plan covers all em- 
ployers of the port, whether or not members of the association, and all 
casual workers coming under the national dock wage agreement. 
Permanent dock employees are not involved. 


Registration 


The registration scheme covers all casual general workers engaged 
in handling cargo aboard ship and on the piers. One of its most 
important provisions is that all dock workers entitled to registration 
must be members of the Transport and General Workers’ Union; in 
other words, it provides for what in American parlance is called a_ 


¢ . 
union” or “closed shop.” 
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Registration is by means of employment record books issued t. 
each man, showing name, address, age, and registration number, an. 
no man not in possession of a record book is given employment on th 
dock unless the port labor inspector certifies that a labor shortag: 
exists. The largest and most important class of registered doc| 
workers, for whom employment is more or less regularized, is know: 
as “group A.” In normal operation the plan also embraces a secon: 
group, group B, which is a reserve pool from which experienced doc}. 
labor can be drawn as needed. Employment books of a differen: 
color are issued to group B workers. 

When a registered dock worker is given employment the agreemen| 
requires both that he be retained and that he remain for the entir 
period necessary for the completion of that particular job. His boo}. 
is taken up by the employer as soon as he is engaged, and for eac!; 
day on which he is employed on the job his employer stamps tli 
book with an official stamp. If overtime after midnight is worked, 
both days are stamped. If the work is interrupted for causes, othe: 
than weather conditions, beyond the control of the employer or thic 
worker, the employer may retain the books, in which case the workers 
will be entitled to pay for the following day whether work is resume 
or not, or by returning the books, he may free the men to seek other 
work. In that case regulations require that the men originally hire 
for the job shall be given preference when the work is resumed. 
Discipline 

When any group of men is given a preferential status with regard t« 
employment, it is of course essential to know to what extent individua! 
members of the group are profiting by the opportunities grante« 
them. The Bristol port labor committee has a method for determin- 
ing that point, which operates also to eliminate inefficient workers. 

Record books are recalled and reissued every 6 months. During 
the week in which the books are reissued a subcommittee compose 
of the secretary of the employers’ association and a union member o! 
the port labor committee who is himself a registered casual dock 
worker, holds daily sessions for the purpose of interviewing all regis- 
tered longshoremen. This subcommittee has a file showing the 6- 
month work record of each worker from the time his first employment 
book was issued. When a book is presented for cancelation it is 
examined by the subcommittee. If it shows much lost time, not onl) 
. is the holder called upon to explain his poor showing, but his past 
record is looked up as well. Usually illness or disability of some kin 
is the reason for not obtaining the reasonable amount of work calle« 
for in the agreement. If a registered longshoreman gives lack of work 
as his reason, the committee can readily prove or disprove his state- 
ment by referring to the record of calls on group B or unregistere«! 
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men during the period. If it is shown that a worker is being dis- 
criminated against by an employer, his foreman, or agent, the matter 
is taken up with the employer and treated as a serious violation of 
port regulations. 

For poor records not explained or excused, the subcommittee acts 
as an investigating agency and tribunal. Typical cases coming before 
it, for which discipline to the extent of elimination from the register 
may be invoked, include the men who refuse work except for one em- 
ployer, or in one line of work, or in the handling of specific commodi- 
ties; those who refuse timework in the hope of getting piecework; and 
those who turn down short jobs or jobs entailing handling of dis- 
agreeable commodities. This review of the men’s records also 
affords opportunity for weeding out those who are found incapable 
of doing satisfactory work, by reason of age, physical condition, or 
inadaptability. 

Infractions of rules, fraudulent use of employment record book, 
absenteeism, neglect of work, and other forms of misconduct, are 
reported to and handled by the subcommittee. Loss of books by 
either employers or workers is subject to a fine of Is. 


Recruiting 


The reserve pool called group B, which consisted of registered men 
who had worked on the docks and who were members of the union even 
though they might be occasionally employed in other fields, served as 
the recruiting ground for group A. However, group B was discon- 
tinued on March 28, 1934, with the announcement by ithe committee 
that the present number of registered casual workers is sufficient for 
the normal labor requirements of the port. Half of its number was 
transferred to group A and the remainder turned over to the labor 
exchange for placement, thereby definitely terminating their official 
connection with longshore work. The committee then outlined the 
following recruiting policy, as shown in the minutes of its meeting on 
February 27, 1934: 

For the period March to December 1934, the number of men to 
be registered is to be equal to the number of current group A registra- 
tion books withdrawn or canceled during that period. 

The number of recruits to be registered in each subsequent year to 
be determined by the main committee in January of each year. 

The present regulations governing the entry of sons of deceased 
or retired dock workers, within 8 weeks of death or retirement, to be 
continued. 

All other things being equal, preference will be given to applicants 
who are the sons of permanent or casual dock workers. 
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All applications will be dealt with solely on the merits of th) 
applicant without regard as to whether he is a nominee of the associ:- 
tion or of the union. 

All new entrants to be issued with monthly permits for a peri 
of 3 months from the date of entry. If they prove satisfactory in «|| 
respects during this probationary period they will be admitted to fw!! 
registration.® 

Hiring Methods 


The port district of Bristol covers two ports, Avonmouth and 
Bristol. Because of the concentration of the pier area in Avonmouil, 
it is possible to operate a central stand from which all labor must }) 
engaged. Calls are made at the central stand at 7:45 a.m. for mornin: 
work, and at 11:45 a.m. for work beginning at noon or later. Calling 
time may be extended to 9:30 a.m. for loading a vessel on its sailing 
day. The territorial extent of the city docks in Bristol, however, 
makes the central hiring plan impracticable. There hiring is done a) 
the pier or the ship’s side, but a surplus labor stand is maintained 
If the number of registered men available at the pier is not sufficien, 
employers are not permitted to take on unregistered men who ma\ 
apply, but are obliged to make up the shortage from the surplus labor 
stand. Registered workers who do not secure jobs on the piers 
report to the surplus labor stands and when calls for additional men 
are received at the stand the regular workers are given first call, the 
engagement being made either through the foremen or a Ministry of 
Labor official attached to the docks. Distribution and routing are 
facilitated through the services of the port labor inspector, who serves 
in the interest of both parties to the agreement. 


Stability of Employment 


The half-yearly analysis of registration books in September 193: 
showed a total of 2,570 registered workers. The year’s record of 
employment is shown in the following table, from which it is apparen' 
that during the entire year the maximum demand was less than the 
supply, except on two occasions. On those occasions unregistered 
men were drawn upon to meet the demand. 





3 Whyte, W. Hamilton. Decasualization of dock labor (with special reference to the port of Bristo!). 
Bristol, University of Bristol, 1934, p. 54. 
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TaBLE 1.—AVERAGE DAILY EMPLOYMENT OF LONGSHOREMEN AT PORT OF 
BRISTOL, 1933, BY MONTH, AND BY OCCUPATION OR COMMODITY HANDLED 


| Average number of men employed per day Summary 
Num- 
ber of | | | 


rork- 
Month work-| Gen- 
Ing 


> | eral | Grain 
days 
. cargo | 


| ‘ ia ‘ 
Tim-| Seal- |Barge-| (,,., 1 |! heck- Total Man-| est est 
ber | ers | men ers ‘ days | any ny 


High. | Low- 
| 
| day | 


January . ase 204 119) 5 ‘ ’ 37, 654 884 
February 2 $10) 299! 74 3 : 5 ,455| 34,910! 2, 146 
M arch 7 835) 253 73 , é > f aa 37, 564 2 391 
April. -. 2 766) 251) 109 : , 338) 30,775) 2, 338 
May 27 715; 235) 126 7 5s , 4 34,412 1,900 
June 2: 749} 9261 179 &: §2) 1, 35, 349) 2, 053 
July...- 689 284, 264 52 1, 37,727, 2,115 
\ugust 833) 271) 422 f : 3) 1, 46,275) 2,374 
September : 781; 279) 622 d : ‘ 51,312) 2.911 


"nO 


October : 752 407 d F ’ 44,317) 2,195 
November ; 26 856 24 265 3f 7 : 59| 1,729) 44,963! 2, 648 
A 


December : 917 75 d 3 2) 1, 41,585) 2, 287 


Average per day 796 238 58 
Percent of total §2) 15 7 3 


Highest any day , 860 870 115 
Lowest any day | 149 36 44 33 


Man-days- -- 243, 579 82, 424'72, 895 31,924) 17, 627/10, 413 17, 476, 843) _- 


Other data afford evidence, on the other hand, that while employ- 
ment is still irregular and uncertain because of the peculiar character 
of the work, and because of economic conditions affecting trade and 
shipping, such work as is available is no longer open to uncontrolled 
competition from the many and diverse elements of the waterfront. 
Perhaps the most significant factor in this evidence is that dealing 
with the age of registered dock workers. In September 1925 the 
total number of books issued was 3,236, of which 2,113, or 65 percent, 
went to men under 50 years of age. Thirty recipients were 70 or 
over. By September 1933 the average age of registered men had 
increased to the point where, out of 2,570, 1,395, or 54 percent, were 
50 or over. The number aged 70 or over had increased to 45, and 
according to the study under review, at present there are more 
registered dockers over 65 than there are under 35. 


Port of Liverpool 


Tue port of Liverpool was the first to adopt the registration plan 
for the regulation of longshore labor. This was done in 1912, and 
provided for a tally system for regulating individual workers, the 
payment of wages through a central agency, and for surplus labor 
stands with a definite program for distributing workers. 

The surplus-stand scheme was not successful, in spite of the 
obvious need of some practical program to meet the problem of 
regulating supply according to demand. It was abandoned during 
the war and has not been reestablished, although efforts to do so 
have been made. However, the application of the unemployment- 
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insurance act to dock labor resulted in creating an agency whic}, 
in a much less systematic way, serves as a distributing medium. 
To qualify for unemployment benefit, a longshoreman who fails {\ 
secure an engagement must report to the Ministry of Labor clearin. 
house twice daily to prove unemployment. The custom has this 
grown up of reporting to the clearing house within an hour after tl). 
ordinary calling-on times in the morning and at noon, and the clear- 
ing house may thus become in practice a central office from whic} 
labor may be drawn. 

As in Bristol, the trade agreement covers methods of hiring an 
provides control through a joint committee of organized employers 
and organized workers. An applicant for a tally as a registered doc\ 
worker must first obtain the consent of the union, and his applicatioy 
must be signed by its secretary. In taking on workers, employer: 
must give preference to tally holders who are in fact union members. 
as long as the supply of union men lasts. The port of Liverpool i, 
thus not so strictly a union shop as is the port of Bristol. 


Hiring Methods 


Selection of the workers needed to handle a job of loading or dis- 
charging a ship is made at the call stand by the foreman of the firi 
responsible for the work. A call stand at the port of Liverpoo! 
may be a very informal affair, and has been defined as ‘‘a place where 
workmen assemble for engagement, and is not necessarily indicate: 
by any building or structure other than, for example, the employer's 
premises or a shed in the dock where the ship is berthed. It may he 
at a street corner or along the pavement.*’”? About 174 such stands 
exist in the Merseyside shipping area. 

These stands, resembling the shape of American ports, gather twice 
a day, from 7:30 to 8 a.m. for morning work, and from 12:30 to 1 p.m. 
for afternoon or night work. Workers are obliged to attend bot! 
stands daily to retain their right to unemployment benefit. 

No organized system exists for determining the volume of labor 
needed by the employers who draw on the various stands, and while 
information does circulate through channels known to the workers. 
it is not sufficiently reliable to prevent a considerable surplus at some 
stands at the same time that others need more hands. Evident!) 
the registration system as it has worked out at the port of Liverpoo! 
has succeeded only in regulating the number of men attached to thi 
industry. It apparently has not, as in certain other cases, tended tv 
stabilize employment and distribute job opportunities, or, as expresse«' 
in the report of the social survey of the district, it has not reduce: 





*Hanham, F.G. Report of enquiry into casual labor in the Merseyside area. Liverpool, Henry You! 
& Sons, Ltd,, 1930. p. 10, 
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the wide gap between those seeking work and those for whom work is 
ay ailable. 


The reasons for the failure of the scheme to reduce this surplus are 
hardly in dispute. While the number of dockers available has only 
fallen very slowly, the trade done by the port of Liverpool, represent- 
ing the demand for labor, dropped heavily after the war and has shown 
no signs of substantial revival. The introduction of various mechan- 
ical labor-saving devices has helped, too, to reduce the amount of 
labor required. The result is that although the joint committee 
are refusing all applicants for tallies other than exceptional cases, 
the system of registration has made no fundamental difference to the 
method of casual engagement.® 
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: At the same time, definite control of the numbers entering an un- 
skilled occupation characterized by casual and intermittent employ- 
ment, at a time when unemployment and demoralized labor condi- 
tions have been general, is recognized as a distinct gain, and it is 
freely admitted that without the registration system, longshoremen 
would have been in much worse circumstances than they have been. 





Longshoremen in the Merseyside Survey 


In ts survey of Merseyside, the University of Liverpool used the 
random sample method, selecting every thirtieth household in each 
of 12 voting registration districts for interviewing and scheduling. 
The number of occupied adult males thus covered was 4,702, of whom 
672, or 14.3 percent, were longshoremen. As the total number of 
registered tally holders in the Merseyside area at the time of the 
survey was approximately 18,200, the sample represents about 1 in 
every 27 men regularly following that occupation and living within 
the defined limits of Merseyside. 

: The following table, adapted from the report, shows the age group- 
ing, median earnings for a given week, and the percent of workers in 
ach age group who were unemployed that week. 


| 
| 


bah 2 


TABLE 2,- NUMBER, MEDIAN EARNINGS, AND PERCENT OF UNEMPLOYMENT OF 
SELECTED GROUP OF LONGSHOREMEN OF PORT OF LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND IN 
A GIVEN WEEK, BY AGE GROUPS 


OOM OP ORIH I 2 


[Shilling at par=24.3 cents: penny=- 03 cents! 











| 

} 1 Medi: 

Age sroup | Number ‘ues Oo. these 
ehaiplove f 


Vere nt un- 
c.uployed 


Under 20 years of age._.____. Pa bi 1. Rea ee 
20 to 24 years ofage _......_.___. Bane 75 4i 2 | 32.0 
25 to 34 years of age...._.____. a mn Suda’ 187 44 41,’ 33.7 
35 to 44 years of age..._____. Se -. TOR wes ae 114 42 4 cu. 8 
15 to 54 years of age___- be 
55 to 64 years ofage __ _ 
55 years of age and over 


| i 


SE Cea ae pgs Gay 


et 


118 42 214 34.0 















* University of Liverpool. Socia! survey of Merseyzide. London, University Press, 1934, vol. 2, p. 127. 
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Wages.— Wage rates are fixed by collective agreement between {|\¢ 
employers’ association and the Transport and General Workers’ 
Union. When the survey was made the minimum daily rate {oy 
time workers was 12s., making full-time weekly earnings 66s. T))is 
rate has since been reduced to 11s. 2d., which reduces minimum f{\|!- 
time weekly earnings to 61s. 5d. Most dock workers earn only {hy 
minimum time rate. Piece rates are paid for certain commodities, 
generally those difficult to handle. Piece-rate earnings may amount 
to twice as much as time-rate earnings, but “time and a third” js 
considered a fair average. Because of the system of payment pro- 
vided under the Liverpool dock scheme, wages are paid wee! 
through a central agency. In that way much waste of time and 
effort in collecting money from numerous employers is avoided. 
Wages earned up to 5 p.m. on Friday are disbursed on Saturday 
morning by an official of the Ministry of Labor, who makes the 
necessary deductions for insurance contributions at the same tin 

More specific information on earnings for 1 week of the long- 
shoremen covered by the survey is shown in table 3. 





TABLE 3.—NUMBER AND PERCENT OF LONGSHOREMEN EARNING SPECIFI! 


AMOUNTS IN A GIVEN WEEK 





[Shilling at par = 24.3 cents] 





Weekly earnings Number | Percent | 


| Under 23s 55 | 12.0 
23s. and under 33s 79 17.2 
33s. and under 43s : 101 22. 0 
43s. and under 53s 66 14.4 

| 53s. and under 63s 36 7.8 | 

63%. and under 73s. lil 24.2 

| 73s. and over 2.4 






Total employed 
Total unemployed. 211 
Not reported... ____. 2 | 


Total in sample 


Unemployment benefits —Dock workers are entitled to unemploy- 
ment benefits for periods in which they are not working on the docks 
or elsewhere. The supplementary income thus provided becomes i 
important factor in aggregate earnings, since it is quite possible to 
draw both wages and unemployment benefit in the same week, or 
perhaps for several successive weeks. The element of continuity |s 
also important, because under the administrative regulations of tlic 
Unemployment Insurance Act, “any 3 days of unemployment, 
whether consecutive or not, occurring within a period of 6 consecutive 
days, shall be treated as a continuous period of unemployment.”’ ° 

Living and social conditions of dock workers are treated briefly in 
the survey, particularly with reference to overcrowding and its causes. 





* Unemployment insurance act of 1927, sec. 7, cited in Hanham, F. G.: Report of enquiry into cas! 
labor in the Merseyside area. Liverpool, Henry Young & Sons, Ltd., 1930, p. 93. 
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In Merseyside as a whole, 20 percent of the dock workers’ families 
live in overcrowded quarters, while for all families included in the 
survey the percentage overcrowded was 11. The men who depend 
upon longshore work for their living make their homes as near the 
docks as possible, and the nature of the work itself largely determines 
this choice of residence. 


To begin with, the river frontage of docks on the Liverpool side 
is about 7 miles in extent. Even a worker living immediately behind 
the line of docks may have to make a long journey to reach the stand 
where he is most likely to obtain employment, and he will not wish 
to make it still longer if he can avoid it. Residence in the outer 
districts is, therefore, much less convenient for dockers than for those 
whose place of work is better defined. Moreover, the docker who 
fails to find employment in the morning is obliged to appear again 
at the afternoon stand. During the morning he can hardly afford 
to go home, if he lives some distance away, and he finds it difficult 
to fill his time. Only the very occasional corporation reading rooms, 
the less infrequent publie houses, and the streets are open to him. 
A third reason of some importance is that it is essential for the docker 
to pick up information and rumors about the probable demand for 
labor at different stands. If he is isolated from the public houses 
and places where dockers normally congregate, he is likely to miss 
many good chances of work. 


Civil-Service Status of Government Employees in Mexico 


HORTLY after taking office in September 1932, President Rodri- 

guez of Mexico issued instructions that no Government employee 
was to be dismissed except for a fully justified reason. In the spring 
of 1934, according to a report from the American vice consul, William 
P. Cochran, Jr., at Mexico City, dated May 3, 1934, he issued 
resolution in which he waived the power given the President by the 
Mexican Constitution to employ and discharge Government employees 
whose appointment is not otherwise provided for by the Constitution 
or by law, and set up ‘‘an internal regime which fixes rules for the 
admission and appointment of the servants of the Government, 
specifies their rights, obligations, and remunerations, and establishes 
in their favor the guaranty that, from the date of this resolution and 
up to the last day of November of this year, on which day my presi- 
dential term ends, that no official or employee may be discharged 
without just cause, duly proven before the civil service commissions 
which are herein instituted.’’ 

The resolution provided that a separate commission was to be set 
‘up for each government department, each commission to be com- 
posed of 5 members, including 2 representatives of the employees, 
elected. by; vote for a term/of 1 year and eligible for reelection for a 
second term; 2 voting members, who shall be the main officials, 
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other than the chief, of the department concerned, whose tern) of 
office shall be unlimited; and a representative of the chief of {jo 
department, appointed and removable by him, who shall sery: gs 
president of the commission. The duties of the commissions re 
outlined as follows in the translation of the resolution furnished }y 
Vice Consul Cochran: 


(1) To collaborate with the superior chiefs of the dependencies to 
which they belong, in the classification of the employees referre: to 
in article 12, specifying the requirements and conditions which 1\\s1 
be fulfilled therefor. 

(2) To formulate, in accordance with the provisions of this resi|u- 
tion, the bases for the tests and examinations which are mentioned 
herein, bases which shall have for their object the organizing an 
effecting of examinations and tests, by means of which the fitness of 
those who wish to become public officials or employees may be 
closely examined. 

(3) To make up the questionnaires of the examinations and tests, 
assuring themselves of those whom they may deem competent, «nd 
appointing the persons who should make up the examining board 

(4) To watch that the examinations and tests are effected in the 
most satisfactory manner, and to see that the records of the same are 
kept and filed. 

(5) To propose to the chief of the dependency in question, the 
persons obtaining the highest classifications in the examinations and 
tests, in order that they may fill the vacant positions which are to be 
filled by such procedure. 

(6) To collect from whomever they should, within the dependency 
to which they are attached, the opportune notice of the vacancies 
occurring, and of the appointments which are issued in accordance 
with this resolution. 

(7) To know of the changes in employment or occupation, proio- 
tions, separations, discharges, and resignations, of the personne! 
working in the dependency to which they are attached, in order to 
render an opinion and in its case, to propose the persons who shouil 
fill the -vacancies. 

(8) To present an annual report of their labor to the superior 
chiefs of the respective dependency, stating in such report thi 
practical effects of the system in general, and the suggestions of 
perfection they deem pertinent. 

(9) To listen to the complaints presented by any employee wlio 
may feel that the rights granted him by this law have been violated. 

(10) To propose to the chief of the dependency, the issuance 0! 
complementary provisions of this resolution. 


The civil-service system is to cover ‘all the persons who hive 
positions, discharge duties or commissions, depending from ‘li 
executive power of the union of whatever class they may be, wii! 
are not of a military nature’’, with the exception of certain officials 
and employees specified in the resolution. 

To qualify for positions under the civil service, an applicant mis! 
be a Mexican between the ages of 16 and 55. There is to be no ‘is- 
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crimination between the sexes in regard to employment, except as 


required by the nature of the work to be done. 

Provision is made for the employment of foreigners under contracts, 
for a period of 1 year, but renewable. Such foreigners do not come 
under the civil service and their obligations and rights are governed 
by the stipulations of their contracts. 

The employees are to be grouped under the following heads: Pro- 
fessional, subprofessional, administrative, menial, and _ laborers. 
Positions in the professional category require the appropriate degree. 
Subprofessional and administrative positions are to be filled through 
examinations or tests. The positions comprised in the category of 
‘menial’ require that the applicants merely know how to read and 
write and that they prove their integrity through competent institu- 
tions or persons. Laborers are considered as ‘‘eventual’’ workers, 
unless ‘appointments are issued for them to occupy fixed positions 
in the budget of expenditures, in which case they should accredit their 
appointments or abilities.”’ 

After the classifications made by the classification boards have 
been ratified by the appropriate civil service commissions they may 
not be modified in filling vacancies. Vacancies are to be filled by 
promotion if possible, and all employees occupying the positions 
immediately under the ones to be filled shall have the right to take 
any examinations or tests that may be given for such positions. 

Recommendations are not to be considered in making appointments 
to the civil service. 

Appointments made in violation of the provisions of the resolution 
are null and void and the persons so appointed must pay back the 
salary they have received. 


Vacations 


EKacu employee is entitled to two annual vacation or rest periods 
of 10 days each. Except in the case of illness, all leaves of absence 
are without pay and are not granted for a longer period than 6 months. 
However, leave up to 10 days with pay may be granted, excep- 
tionally, within 1 fiscal year by department officials when in their 
opinion special circumstances justify it. In cases of illness, leave 
with pay is granted for periods of up to 2 months; with half pay, for 
2 more months; and without pay, for 2 additional months. 


Organization of Employees 


CIVIL-SERVICE employees may organize as authorized by the law, 
except that when their organizations ‘have for their purpose the 
defense of the interests to which this resolution has reference, an_ 
essential condition of their legal existence shall be the prior approval 
§6184—34 6 
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of the document of charter or social agreement, as also of the relative 
statutes”’, by the particular department in which they are employed, 

Any organization shall be considered illicit which adopts {\\c 
strike principle as a measure of social defense or includes it “in aiy 
other manner among its methods of action”’, or whose actions trans- 
gress the provisions of this resolution, and the directors of the org.y- 
ization and other persons responsible in the case shall be dismisso< 
from their positions. 


Dismissals 


Ir AN employee’s position is abolished he is to receive an amount 
equal to the salary paid him for the last 3 months of work. In thie 
event of his death, a similar amount is to be paid to the member of 
his family who had been designated by him. Persons thrown out of 
employment through the abolishing of their positions shall have pre|- 
erence in the filling of vacancies which occur in positions of the same 
grade or its equivalent. 

As noted in the first paragraph of this article, the provisions of thie 
resolution remain in effect until the expiration of the term of office of 
President Rodriguez on the last of November 1934. 





LABOR LAWS 





German Labor Law for the Civil Service 


N ACCORDANCE with and complementary to the National 

Labor Law of January 20, 1934,' covering the working conditions 
in private industries and establishments, the German National So- 
cialist Government has issued a labor law for regulation of working 
conditions in the civil service; that is, in the central and local govern- 
ment administration offices, as well as in public and semipublic indus- 
trial establishments and other organizations.’ 

The underlying principles of this law which went into effect on 
March 24, 1934, are, in the main, those upon which the National 
Labor Law is based, although, owing to the difference of the organiza- 
tions with which the law deals, certain variations are to be noted. 

There are the same individualistic-leadership principle, the council 
of advisers (Vertrauensrat), the same basic regulations of working 
conditions, the same principle of judgments regarding social honor, 
and the right of protection against dismissal. 

The most important differences between the two laws appear to 
be the following: Certain public administrative offices with the 
so-called ‘“‘sovereign rights” (Hoheitsbefuegnisse)—that is, adminis- 
trative offices with purely governmental functions—are not to have 
councils of advisers, as such bodies, even with only their advisory 
capacity, would counteract the governmental authority embodied 
in the individualistic-leadership principle of the administration. The 
ministries, the law courts, the police and military units, and many 
local governments are not to have councils of advisers in their govern- 
mental administrative activities and functions. On the other hand, 
the military uniform depots, the remount services, and similar non- 
fighting units of the Ministry of Defense are to have them. 

The following local administrative offices will not have councils: 
Police; fire departments; burial authorities, including those of crema- 
torilums; organizations of educational authorities, including adminis- 
tration of sports and of reformatories; welfare organizations, includ- 
ing poorhouses and asylums for the aged and sanatoriums; public 
health service, including offices undertaking sewage and garbage 





i See Monthly Labor Review for May 1934, pp. 1104-1116. 


? This review of the law and its translation are from a report by Hugh Corby Fox, American vice 
consul at Berlin, June 6, 1934. 
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disposal; cultural organizations (museums, libraries); high» ay, 
administration, including street cleaning, upkeep of streets, and t} 
maintenance of public commons; cemetery and building admini<try. 
tion. | 

The following will have councils of advisers: Public utilities cys 
water, electricity); transportation (branch railway lines, stree{-ca; 
lines, bus lines); theaters; spas and curative places, harbors; quays. 
irrigation fields; and forests. 

Another and more important difference between the Nationa] 
Labor Law and the law under consideration is that under this |ay 
the council of advisers does not have the right to appeal against the 
decision of the leader, which the councils operating under the Nativona| 
Labor Law are given by article 16. Permission for such protest of 
appeal would, of course, were it to be allowed, imply a contradiction of 
the authority of the leader, who is ultimately appointed by the State 
itself, and this, it is held, would therefore indicate a questioning of 
the State’s authority, which according to national socialist dogi: 
is inadmissible. 

Again, the special trustees of labor provided for by the puilic 
administration labor law are very different in character from the 
regular labor trustees. The latter, 13 in number, are permanent 
appointees for all parts of the country; the special trustees of labor, 
however, are not generally permanent officeholders but called upon 
as such only to make decisions in individual cases. 

In addition, reference to courts of honor is not so easy in the case 
of public service as in cases against the leader in private undertakings, 
as an appeal may be filed only with the approval of the controlling 
authority. The military, police, etc., are also excluded. 
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WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 






Compensation of Employees for Injuries Sustained Through 
Vaccination 


ASIC in workmen’s compensation jurisprudence is the principle 
B that only those injuries arising out of the course of employment 
are compensable. The employment must be a controlling factor in 
the causal chain leading to the incapacity. The courts have found 
difficult the application of this principle, however, in cases in which 
the injury resulted from a vaccination submitted to by the employee 
at the order or request of the employer. 

In Krout v. J. L. Hudson Co. (166 N.W. 848) the claimant was 
vaccinated by a physician acting under the direction of the Detroit 
City Board of Health. In this case the firm had communicated to its 
employees the request of the board that they all submit to vaccina- 
tion and the physician performed his duty on its premises. One of 
the employees contracted an infection, was incapacitated for a time, 
and claimed compensation. The court denied compensation on the 
cround that the evidence showed no causal connection between 
the employment and the infection which followed the vaccination; 
its opinion did not consider testimony which indicated that the 
employee’s only alternative to vaccination was a lay-off of 21 days 
covering the incubation period of smallpox. 

In 1922 the New Jersey Court of Errors and Appeals in Freedman vy. 
Spicer Mfg. Co. (116 Atl. 427) affirmed without opinion an award to 
an employee who, as a result of inoculation, fainted and fatally frac- 
tured his skull. 

The case next in point of time arose in Illinois. In Jefferson Print- 
ing Co. v. Industrial Commission et al. (144 N.E. 356), the Supreme 
Court of that State denied recovery. In that case the employees 
were vaccinated by a company doctor at the request of the public 
health authorities of Chicago who informed the company that small- 
pox was prevalent. One worker contracted erysipelas after the 
vaccination and died from conditions which followed therefrom. The 
award of compensation, made by an arbitrator, was affirmed by both 
the industrial commission and the superior court. When the case 
went to the supreme court, however, that court relying upon the 
decision in Krout v. J. L. Hudson Co., reversed the decision. It 
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pointed out that the act of vaccination was not an accident wit) in ¢|, 
meaning of the workmen’s compensation act but that the unex ecta 
infection was. It then denied that employment was in any senso , 
contributory proximate cause of the injury. In discussing the Kyo, 
case the court said: 


It was held in that case that the Detroit Board of Health was ji, 
active agency which caused the vaccination of the employee befor 
her injury, and it must be said that the commissioner of health in th 
case was the active agency which caused the vaccination of Lassete; 
[the employee]. It was held in the Krout case that the record iy, t})); 
case did not show any connection between the employment of ¢) 
claimant by the Hudson Co. and the infection following vaccing. 
tion of the claimant; that there was nothing in her employiney 
which made her more susceptible to the reception of the germ infe- 
tion than if she were walking upon the street or attending a thieate 
or church; that the risk of infection was such and such only, as thy: 
to which the general public is exposed. 


The Supreme Court of Michigan was again faced with the san 
general question in Neudeck v. Ford Motor Co. (229 N.W. 438)— a cas 
in which the company, at the request of the Detroit Board of Healt, 
ordered all of its employees to be vaccinated. One employee con- 
tracted streptococcus poisoning as a result of the vaccination, and 
died. The court, in answer to the arguments of the company, dis 
tinguished the present case from its early decision as follows: 





There the vaccination was by a public agency independent of the 
employer and employment. Here the vaccination was performed |) 
defendant’s physician, was suffered by the employee under direct 
order of defendant, neither the employee nor defendant was unde: 
the compulsion of public authorities, but defendant was acting in : 
merely discretionary compliance with a request. The vaccinatio 
occurred in the course and out of the employment. 


The court, continuing, then said: 


It may be conceded that the vaccination wound was not an acci- 
dent because it was not an “unforeseen event.”” But vaccination is 
usually harmless, and, under the above authorities, infection there- 
from is an accident. Of course, no one could testify that he saw : 
germ enter the wound. The most that could be done would be to te! 
the condition which would render infection probable or possible. \o 
testimony was introduced to indicate how or when the infection did or 
could have occurred or its cause. The only cause, time, and place 
indicated in the record are found in the concession in the statement 0! 
facts, that the infection was an effect of the vaccination. This con- 
cession ties the accident of infection to the act of vaccination »& 
occurring in the course of the employment. 


The case Texas Employers’ Insurance Association v. Mitchel! (2 
S.W. (2d) 600) involved a claim by an employee that she was injure 
through an infection which resulted from vaccination. Her employe! 
had ordered all of its employees to be vaccinated against smal!)0%, 
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then prevalent in the community, and stated that those who did not 
obey would not be permitted to work until the epidemic passed. It 
made arrangements with the clinic to make a special rate price to any 
employee who was vaccinated there. The appellee was treated after 
work hours in compliance with the order and suffered an infection 
which incapacitated her. The jury in the court below found that 
the vaccination was the proximate cause of the injury and that this 
resulted in permanent total incapacity. The upper court pointed out 
that although the vaccination was not an accident the infection was 
one within the meaning of the compensation act. It then said: 

The testimony conclusively shows that Mrs. Mitchell [appellee] was 
directed by her employer to be vaccinated and this direction was 
coupled with the ultimatum that unless she did so, she could not work 
any longer for her employer, until after the smallpox epidemic was 
over. It is made clear by the testimony of the manager that no 
member of the State or city board of health acting as a public agency 
for the public interest in anywise directed or caused the vaccination 
of the employees. The only one who gave such an order to the em- 
ployees to be vaccinated was the manager himself acting for the 
company. 

It further said that the vaccination was for the benefit of the com- 
pany whjch wanted to immunize its employees to prevent any inter- 
ruption in the operation of its plant through the prevalence of small- 
pox among its help. As a necessary condition for the continuance of 
the master-servant relationship the appellee was obliged to undergo 
vaccination. Under such circumstances the court found that vac- 
cination was incidental to employment and that any resulting in- 
capacity was compensable as arising out of that employment. The 
Jefferson and Krout cases were distinguished on the ground that in 
both the public health authorities had ordered a universal vaccination 
to safeguard the public health. 

The Supreme Court of Errors of Connecticut in Smith v. Seamless 
Rubber Co. et al. (150 Atl. 110) considered the question in the same 
year. The city of New Haven advised vaccination and in response 
the defendant company offered to vaccinate its employees free of 
charge. The plaintiff was among those employees who took advan- 
tage of the offer. An infection and incapacity resulted. Both the 
compensation commissioner and the superior court denied an award 
on the ground that the incapacity did not result from a risk incidental 


to the employment. The supreme court of errors in its analysis 
said: 


_ Where an employer merely permits an employee to perform a par- 
ticular act, without direction or compulsion of any kind, the purpose 
and nature of the act becomes of great, often controlling significance 
in determining whether an injury suffered while performing it is 
compensable. If the act is one for the benefit of the employer or 
for the mutual benefit of both, an injury arising out of it will usually 
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be compensable; on the other hand, if the act being performed js {o, 
the exclusive benefit of the employee so that it is a personal pri jlec, 
or is one which the employer permits the employee to undert» \¢ {,; 
the benefit of some other person or for some cause apart fro) }j 
own interests, an injury arising out of it will not be compensal)|o. _ 


It then found that in the present case the purpose was jot jy 


benefit the company but to assist the board of health and proyey; & 


the spread of smallpox. A dissenting opinion was based on the sroy. 
ment that the vaccination was encouraged for the mutual benoit of 
both employer and employee and hence the injury arising {i jj 
was compensable. 

In Spicer Mfg. Co. v. Tucker (188 N.E. 870) the Supreme Coiirt of 
Ohio handed down a decision involving the same issues. The f{ore- 
man at the recommendation of the board of health ordered his s,)- 
ordinates to submit to vaccination, under threat of being disiissed 
for failure to comply. One employee who, in obedience to this order. 
permitted the company doctor to vaccinate him, sustained an inf{ec- 
tion and death resulted. The court found that it was an accident, 
injury within the meaning of the workmen’s compensation act. [n 
discussing the critical question whether the fatality was the result of 
and arose out of the employment, it said that the purpose 0! the 
vaccination rule was not only to protect the public health but to 
prevent any interruption with the operations of its plant. Thus, the 
rule was for the benefit of the public and the company. The com- 
pulsion of the board of health was emphasized. The cases of No ii/vc/: 
v. Ford Motor Co. and Texas Employers’ Insurance Associatiii vy. 
Mitchell were discussed and quoted with approval. 

In the most recent case, that of Smith v. Brown Paper Mil! (\. 
Ine. (152 So. 700), the Court of Appeal of Louisiana, second circuit, 
likewise permitted recovery for disability incurred from inoculation 
where the serum had been administered by the company nurse. 
On conflicting testimony the court found that the company /iad in 
no way compelled its employees to be inoculated but had merely made 
the facilities available. After deciding that the incapacity was the 
result of an accident the court treated the question of proximate cause. 
It said: 


Applying these tests to the facts before us, we find that the nurse 
was not employed from altruistic motives or for the benefit of 1an- 
kind in general, but because her presence and the service rendered 
by her were a direct benefit to her employer, in that its insurance 
rates were reduced and loss of time from work by its employees wis 
minimized. The testimony of the nurse quoted supra shows |): 
because of the distance to be traveled and the hours of employ nt, 
it was so inconvenient and impracticable for its employees to ‘ke 
these shots anywhere but at the plant that in all probability, exept 
for the opportunity offered by the company, the workmen would ot 
take the shots at all. 
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The workman owed a duty to his employer to avail himself of the 
facilities offered to prevent illness and absence from work. The com- 
any’s general manager testified that a typhoid fever epidemic would 
be most disastrous to the industry. 


On this basis it decided that the injury was compensable. 
In these cases it is evident that no one factor is completely decisive 


= ( whether the injury arose out of the course of employment. The 


courts are in substantial agreement as to the principles involved but 
difer in their interpretation of the facts. In the Neudeck and 
Texas Employers’ Insurance Association cases, among others, the 
element of coercion was emphasized. Causal connection was found 


fin the fact that submission to vaccination was an essential condition 


io the continuance of the status of master and servant. The em- 
ployee as a faithful and obedient servant was obliged to act in com- 
pliance with the company’s direction. However, in Smith v. Brown 
Paper Mill Co. no element of compulsion was present. Recovery 
rested upon the fact that the company made the facilities available 
for the mutual benefit of both itself and its employees. The case 
was decided upon the general principle that where an injury arises 
from an act done for the employer’s benefit or for the mutual 
benefit of both parties, it is compensable; but where the act is for 
the exclusive benefit of the employee no causal connection is present 
and the contrary result is.dictated. 











INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS 





Accident Rates in British Industries, 1928 and 1932 
y  \ ellen NCREASE in the number of industrial accidents has fol|iyeq 


renewed activity and reemployment in the industries of Cres 
Britain. This is disclosed in the report of the chief inspector of {ae- 
tories and workshops for the year 1933,' in which the superintending 
safety inspector expresses the opinion that 
Probably, however, the rise in the number of accidents is not whol, 
due to more extensive employment, but also to other and altogether 
exceptional factors operating at the present time. Workers are r- 
turning to employment often after long periods of enforced unem)|oy- 
ment. Many of them are suffering from lack of nourishment. ani 
physically and mentally are less alert and more liable to mishap than 
in normal times. Again, there is evidence that on restarting work 


after a long spell of “idleness some workers tend to overexert thei 


strength and energy, while others take some time to get accustomed 
to working conditions again. All these factors have to be taken into 
account, although it is also true that machinery is more efficient] 
fenced, plants of all kinds more safely constructed, welfare and work 


conditions‘of a much higher standard, and more prec autions are taken 


by employers and workers alike than at any time in our industria! 
history. 


Fatal accidents during the year, in establishments subject to in- 
spection under the Factory and Workshops Act, numbered 685, an 
increase of 86 over the preceding year. Of these, 91 occurred in metal 
manufacture, 80 in the building industry, and 69 in dock work. 

As compared to the record of 1928, however, both accident and {a- 
tality rates showed decreases in 1932. The report presents thie 
accident rate per 100,000 employees in classified industries. At the 
same time it calls attention to the fact that that method of computa- 
tion takes no account of hours of employment, or exposure to inji'y, 
and that in giving figures for an entire industry the degree of risk in: 
highly dangerous occupation is lost sight of in the combination o! 
such occupations with other, entirely safe, occupations in the same 
industry. The accident rate per 100,000 employees, from all causes, 
given in the following table, is moreover based on reportable accidents 
only, i.e., accidents causing disability lasting 3 or more days. 





1 Great Britain. Home Office. Annual report of the chief inspector of factories and workshops {vr |! 
year 1933. London, 1934. (Cmd. 4657.) 
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INDUSTRIAL 


cacIDENT RATES PER 100,000 


Industry 


worsted, and shoddy 
hemp, and jute 
r textile 


\| textile industries 


tone, and cement 
fetal extracting and refining, 
ital conversion, including 
ling mills and tube making 

Metal founding 

Metal galvanizing, tinning, plat 
ng, and enameling 

Engine building (other than loco 
motives) and transmission ma 
cninery 

Boiler making, construction | 
engineering 

lectrical engineering 

ocomotive building 

tailway and street cars, motor 
ind other vehicles 

Machine and other tools 

lextile machinery 

Other machinery 

Ordnance and munitions of war 

Hydraulic, ventilating; and pneu 
matic engineering 

Light metal trades 

Shipbuilding 

Aircraft 

General woodwork: builders’ ma 
terials, sawmills 

Box and packing case makin 

Brush making 


EMPLOYEES IN 
INDUSTRY 
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BRITISH INDUSTRIES, 1928 AND 1932, 


Industry 


Nontextile—C ontinued 


Other woodworking 
Other builders’ materials 
Furniture: cabinetmaking 
Pottery 
(ilass 
Chemicals, paints, colors, and 
varnish; animal charcoal and 
glue making 
Tanning, currying, leather good 
Textile printing, bleaching, dye 
ing 
Laundries 
Wearing apparel 
Rubber trade 
P iper m iking, ete 
Letterpress, litho printing, pho 
tography 
Food 
Milling, ete 
Bakerie 
Sugar confectionery, 
es, &lc 
Other 
Drink 
Alcoholic 
Nonalcoholic 
Tobacco and matche 
Oil cake, oil refining and extract 
ing eye 
Soap, can lles, starch, ets 
Fine instruments, sports article 
(jas works 
Electric generating stations 
Other industrie 


All nontextile industries 


All factory industries. 2, 2. 090 
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Emergency Educational Projects, February 1934 


N FEBRUARY 1934, under Federal Emergency educationa! pyro. 

grams, over 60,000 preschool children were given the advantaves of 
progressive nursery schools, and thousands of mothers attended ren 
discussion classes at these schools; more than 400,000 pupils were 
served in rural schools; adult vocational training was given to 2()\) 40) 
pupils; 612,200 pupils were served in general adult-education ¢|:sses: 
2,490 persons had adult vocational rehabilitation service; and 10 (00 
adults were being rescued from illiteracy. 

The above data are presented in an article in the June 1934 issue 
of School Life, United States Office of Education, by Dr. Lewis R. 
Alderman, director of the emergency educational division of the led- 
eral Emergency Relief Administration. He also reports that about 
1 out of every 10 college students in the United States is being kept 
at college this year through the help of the F.E.R.A. Each of these 
young persons has a part-time job in some kind of work around thie 
campus, for which F.E.R.A. pays him the equivalent of an ordinary 
scholarship. The work varies from manual labor to clerical work. 
It sometimes includes research work in laboratories and editorial work 
on publications. 

The following statistics from the same issue of School Life shows the 
scope of the Federal Emergency educational projects, by States: 


TABLE 1.-COVERAGE OF 6 EMERGENCY EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS, FEBR! (ik) 
1934 ! 








Adult voca- | Adult voca- Wi General 
tional train-| tional re- ang mel adult-edu 
ing (pro- | habilitation y PD. | cation classes 


Nursery | Rural school 
schools extension 









































(program 1)| (program 2) gram 4) |(program 5)| &@™ 6) (progr 
State and geographic s 
division 
F.E. F.E. F.E. F.E. F.E. FI 
Pu- | R.A.| Pu- | R.A.| Pu- | R.A.| Pu- | R.A.| Pu- | R.A.| Pu- &.A. 
pils jteach-| pils jteach-| pils |teach-| pils jteach-| pils j|teach-| pils  teaci- 
ers ers ers ers ers ers 
New England: 
ia 46 ae ee” ES fot 10 3 885} 102) 3, 589 
New Hampshire--_j......|...._-|_- eee at SE wee 2 5 315 10} 3,758 
Vermont..........- 298 ae ee ‘ 61 — a Se 89 3} 4, 308 
Massachusetts - - _ _- 5,300} 400).....__]|_. OS See ae & 2 4 700! 25, 9,000 3 
Rhode Island -. - -__ xe aaa 5 tie Sa: RN ee 1] 2,263) 160 6 | 
Connecticut_.......| 563 ee ei Eee 650) 54 17 5} 1,470) 49] 10,230 = 341 
Middle Atlantic: 
RES Ses ee re eee. eee ee ae 2 ee ee aa 
Now Jersey ........|....-.|..-- RI Tee Spl” TEENS, RE. 26 REE ire | - 
Pennsylvania- ---_- i ne eee 8,250) 275 38 31) 7,950) 265) 25,000 %-. 


; 1 Does not include college students aided (program 3) or parents taught in nursery school program ©: 'ss¢ 
or parents. 
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TABLE 1. COVERAGE OF 6 EMERGENCY EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS, FEBRUARY 
; 1934—Continued 


. 








Adult voca- | Adult voca- 
tional train-| tional re- 

ing (pro- | habilitation 
gram 4) | (program 5) 

| 


Adult iit: | adut-edu. 

eracy (pro- | 20 : 
gram 6) cation classes 
: (program 7) 


Nursery | Rural school 
schools extension 
(program 1) | (program 2) 


State and geographic 
division 





| | | | 

E. | | F.E. | F.E. | F.E. 
.A.| Pu- | R.A.| Pu- | R.A.| Pu- | R.A. 
teach-| pils jteach-| pils j|teach-| pils |teach- 


F.E. F.E. 
R.A. R.A.| Pu- 
teach- ils |teach-| pils 


F.E 
R 


pro- 





| 





| 
ers 3 | ers | | ers | | ers | ers 
| 
| 
| 
| 


y ‘a | 
eS Of East North Central: | 
ir Ohio- 10, 050) 53} _ 7, 139}  588)_.-- = 265 55) 30, 000} 
‘rent Indiana . 508) -- 4, 498 21) . ———— 
rap Illinois . -|- 7 ae a a v 
were Michigan 4,366;  325/_.._._- 24,328) 556 22] y 952) 5| 57, 567 
) 400) Wisconsin posceconees pee honnoel os 10: 1: 7 32) 33, 110 
) West North Central: 
Minnesota 3 400 76 377) 157 ‘ : 31, 228 
lowa_.- 905 59} 7 1, 946 of 248) 4) 5 }, 887 
O00 Missouri 2, 756 a Se oS ) 14) ra j1) 25, 855 
North Dakota 45 9 581) 35] 1,474): 16 , 33 2. 762 
South Dekees....../.....-./.. 152) 17 685) 12) 2) 5,700 
Nebraska 200) 40) (14, 608} 432} 1,819); 1 ; 180 
OC 554) 37 141| 9 960 2: = 22 2} 8, 049 
South Atlantic: 
R Delaware Sears Le Secnaghisenddlesiies : ; 
Maryland _. -| 468) 25)......-|-.--..] 4,640 , 301 
Ie | Dist. of Columbia... lal 32] _ a 713 ; a 
u Virginia 240| 51/ 11,875 250} 6,217) 1: 3| 3, 26 7] 5, 196 
bout West Virginia 1,987) 153)......-)-..-.-| 2,988 f 4) 4, 57: 195| 7, 146 
North Carolina....| 4,181) 352).....__j|_.-- a Seed f 3 § 285 331 
le \t South Carolina = ~~-|~-----|----~--|------|----- a ; ; 
XC] Georgia. .....-- ce an 11) 18,477) 563) 5,976 ED 5 , 788 252| 2, 933 
hese Florida.......-.--.-| 1,500} 108) 51,460) 1,706] 672| = 56] 2 25; 1, 005 7] «876 
' East South Central: | 4 5 
| the Kentucky-.........| 3, 374] 200/159, 176) 4, 204 891 33} 181) 3, 15 270) 12, 400 
Temtsesccx.st eee «=|©6H.......1.. | 15,184) 382 y 8 4, 50: 3s 324 
nar Alabama ne |-- con _...| 4,556] 4¢ :7|_. 2, 38% 91) 5,934 
oe Mississippi.....-.~.|------|------| 28,680) 956) 4s 1 | 3) : 813) 2, 120 
ork West South Central: | 
o Arkansas... _.-- Pe cea el .| 74,318] 2,016) | 22 we 2,197) §& 279 
vork _ ~~) Ca aa e m =a nde 
7 Oklahoma a faa fade 2S Vale Dee et ; ea 
Tei slidasa. | 2, 992 = mes 76 ges 2, 76 20) 36, 498 
Mountain: 
2 the a 347| 16; 2, 286 7| 170) | Q) d 21: : 823 
i ee eee 67) 5 11) : f 9} 2, 500 
W FO ienncaees. me ae ; uA : 
Colorado... isietdme ..| 1, 210) ee aa 320) ; - 87: 36) 10, 624 
. 531 26) 35| 3 355) | | 1,129 
Arizona... a , 41| 829) 23 540) : f 2, 363 
cae 6| 3,513 46 5 3| 5, 446 











PSS@S°' 
’ 





Issue 





--| | | 
Washington 300) 2) i 8, 680) 2 10, 480 
ONGREEL cbadkoctecc ; ; aii ; , 1, 797) 25) 3: 24| 5, 684 
oS pe” cent jee 06 5 : , 126 33| 24, 167 
Total, reporting States _|49, 316 3, 222, 32, 935), 483) : me 123} , 952) 1, 79: 285) 82, 250) 3, 646/463, 070 13, 92 


Number of States re- 
porting 32 32 17) - 34). .-.. 38 ae 37 39 
Number i 





35} 35] «19... ioc | 44) 46 
Estimated United 
States total_. ..161, 300) 4, — 300) 12, — res 6, 700) 2, 490) 396) 109, 000 4, 830/612, 200 18, 430 
| } 


| 
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TABLE 2.—TOTAL PUPILS AND TEACHERS OF 6 EMERGENCY EDUCATION 
PROGRAMS, FEBRUARY 1934! 


























| FE F.E. |,, 
“* | Monthly : a” ih 

State and geographic | R.A ” || State and geographic ee A 
division Pupils | tena i —— division Pupils | teach- |' 

|e ure ore 

oe en } ——_——_—_—__ || ——— 

NEW ENGLAND: | | East SOUTH CENTRAL: | 
SE 4, 530) 498) $17, 305 || Kentucky. ------ | 179,176) 5,303 ¢ 19 
New Hampshire... 4, 075) 85} 4, 098 || Tennessee ___ 33,104) 1,519) 40,754 
EEE 4, 849) 100 5,493 | Alabama__---- | 12,966) 1,061 8, 847 
Massachusetts - - - 15, 002 729 7,139 | Mississippi ---- 51, 888) 1, 929 1 52 
Rhode Island -- --_--- 2, 822 174 8,055 || West SoutH CENTRAL: 

Connecticut -____-_--- 12, 930) 508) 23,947 || Arkansas.--- -- | 77,682) 2,105) 55, 93 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC: Louisiana - - - 

SS ee. ee ee Oklahoma_- yl ae 
New Jersey. ___-- 26 20 4, O86 || aa | 59,528) 1,807) 68,929 
Pennsylvania - 43,618) 1,500) 134,653 ||) MOUNTAIN: . 

East Norta CENTRAL: Montana--- 4, 850) 337 7, 124 
_| 47,454) 2,588) 109, 863 | Idaho-_--- ; 4, 133) 173 7, 389 
Indiana --- ames 32, 020 868| 44, 663 W yoming_---- ea ta 
Illinois_- oe ped Res aes Pee Colorado-.-.---- 27, 475 493) 25, 739 
Michigan. .____--- 93, 235; 2,017) 85, 305 New Mexico-- 2, 235 110 5 
Wisconsin __-_-_----- | 33, 887 968} 58,161 || Arizona......--- 5, 934 153 ), 786 

WeEsT NORTH CENTRAL: | {i a 9, 280 253 
Minnesota._.__......| 32,373} 701) 41,732 Nevada----- ‘ 

Sa a 20, 574 515) 27,860 || PaciFic: 

Missouri. --_-- .| $4,418 524, 26,336 Washington 20, 382 699 
North Dakota____ 4, 966 150 5, 547 Oregon. -- . 7, 832 286 

South Dakota 6, 567 267; 10,755 California -- -- 31, 324 852 2 
Nebraska_ -- 16, 808 512) 24,253 ———- — 
Kansas. .-_- 9, 934 231 11, 677 || Reporting States 

SouTH ATLANTIC: \} a aS 1, 122, 029, 36, 508 1, 
ROSES Cee Ss Fe ee = 
Maryland 13, 329 421; 13,915 || Number of States re- 

District of Columbia | 1, 149) 77 6,804 || _porting-.-..--- 11 
Virginia____- a 26, 932! 737| 42,368 || Number of active States 18 
West Virginia__. | 16,880 813] 35,716 || Estimated United 

North Carolina- _- --| 23,804, 1,313) 45,984 | States total_....._._._-|1, 426, 740) 46, 556.1, 94s 
South Carolina..._..|.._.- Cay om 

GP ESRERES: | 35, 335 “1,077 55, 204 \ 

ERE | 56 56,723} 2,035, 74, 650 


— | ] 

1 Does not include college students aided (program 3). Parents taught in nursery school progran 
for parents; the latter (14,543 in 18 reporting States and 18,050 estimated total in 21 States) are ir 
in State and national totals of pupils served. 





Occupations of Former Pupils of Secondary Schools 


HE results of an investigation of the educational and vocational 

activities of former pupils of the secondary schools are given below. 
This summary forms part of a chapter of a recent report! by the 
United States Office of Education which is one of a series of studies 
in the national survey of secondary education. 


Selective nature of data.—The data presented in this chapter cannot be cv: 
sidered to be applicable to all secondary schools. The cities included in this 
study were chosen because of the excellence of their vocational programs as judge 
by the staff of the State departments of education. They can probably be charac- 
terized as being among the schools maintaining more successful programs of y0ca- 
tional education in schools of the various types. Also, * * * the persons 
who returned the follow-up inquiry forms were somewhat more competent in t |i! 
school work than those for whom data were not obtained. Consequently, tle 
data probably depict a more favorable situation than would be found in schools 





1 United States. Department of the Interior. Office of Education. Bulletin, 1932, no. 17, Monograp! 
No. 2: The Horizontal Organization of Secondary Education. Washington, 1934. 
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with less well-developed programs or would have been disclosed if complete data 
eould have been obtained. 

Reasons for leaving school—The most common reason reported for leaving 
school prior to graduation is an economic one. Need of help in supporting 
the family, need of help with the work at home, or desire to be earning money 
are reasons checked more frequently than all others combined. The next most 
common reason is lack of interest in school work. The schools have itin their 
power to do something about developing a program which has a strong appeal to 
students. Correction for the interference of the economic factor in the education 
of young people has not been generally accepted as a responsibility of the school. 
However, equalization of opportunity for education cannot be said to exist so 
long as large numbers are deprived of the opportunity for a secondary education 
because of the economic status of their parents. 

Educational activities after leaving full-time secondary school.—Approximately a 
third of the girls and a half of the boys go directly to work after leaving the full- 
time secondary school. A majority of those leaving early continue their educa- 
tion on a part-time basis while working, and a few go back to school for further 
full-time training. Approximately 40 percent continued their education on a 
full-time basis after leaving secondary schools. About half of these went to a 
college or university. Until the time they returned the check lists, only about 
a fifth failed to continue their education in some way after leaving the secondary 
schools. The full-time secondary school closes the formal education of only a 
small proportion of the pupils. 

The first positions held after leaving full-time secondary school.—The first posi- 
tions are most frequently obtained through personal search or through friends. 
Less than a sixth of the girls and a tenth of the boys secured their first jobs 
through teachers or placement bureau of the school last attended. The former 
pupils were not conscious of help from the school in getting started in an occupa- 
tion. For the most part, the first job which is located is accepted. The girls 
more frequently indicated that they had special training for the first positions 
they filled. 

Number of positions held since leaving full-time secondary school——The num- 
ber of different positions held by former pupils since leaving school is in most cases 
three or less. There is a very little difference between the 1920 and the 1925 
groups in this respect, the median number of positions for both groups being 
between two and three. It would appear that most of the shifts take place 
during the first few years of employment. 

Salary at time of investigation.—Considerable variation is noted in the salaries 
of the different groups. The salaries of boys are higher than those for girls and 
the salaries of the 1920 group are higher than those for the 1925 group. The 
approximate median salary for boys in the 1920 group is $35 per week; for girls it 
is $25 per week; for boys in the 1925 group it is $20 per week; for girls it is $18 
per week. 

Satisfaction with present position.—A large proportion of all groups reported 
satisfaction with their present positions. The reports of girls are more favorable 
than those of boys. Also, pupils of the 1920 group report satisfaction in larger 
proportions than the 1925 group. The percentage reporting satisfaction varies 
somewhat among the different groups, although the percentages are high for all 
groups. 

Relationship of training in commercial and industrial fields to kind of occupation 
entered.—A large proportion of the 597 commercial pupils from nine schools later 
enter commercial positions. This percentage is high even for the pupils with 
a4 small amount of commercial training. That these pupils tend to remain in 
commercial work is evidenced by the large percentage engaged in such work at 
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the time the data were obtained. A much more extended canvass is need: | {, 
furnish the basis for generalization, but these data suggest large use of trai) i) 

The proportion of 470 industrial pupils from six schools entering the indus: iq) 
field for which they were trained is not so large as for the commercial pi\;)\\x 
The percentage for the trade schools approaches the percentages for the ¢ 1). 
mercial pupils. The differences between the percentages for pupils with t},. 
different forms of training might be accounted for in part by the fact thai {}, 
industrial training was related to the field of work trained for and the comme: ja) 
pupils were considered to have entered the occupation trained for if they entered 
any type of commercial position. The difference might be explained in art, 
also, by the greater tendency to consider the shop courses as part of gers! 
education. Thus, some pupils enroll in industrial courses without any inte: of 
using such training vocationally. It should be noted, however, that a co):<id- 
erable proportion of the pupils in general schools who took industrial Ccowrses 
later engaged in industrial occupations, despite the fact that these courses \ erp 
considered not to be vocational in nature. The general agreement of this limited 
canvass with other more extended studies has been noted. 

Differences among types of schools in proportion of former pupils entering occu j0- 
tions related to the training received.—The proportion of former pupils in commeria| 
courses who later entered an occupation related to those courses did not vary 
significantly with type of school. Those who attended the specialized comer- 
cial school entered a commercial occupation in larger proportions than is trix 
for the other schools, but the differences are slight. 

Larger contrasts between types of schools are noted for the industrial field. 
The percentage entering the occupation for which training was secured is ©: 
siderably larger for the trade school than for the other types of institutions. ‘The 
percentage is smallest for the technical school. While about a third of the 
pupils in industrial courses in the comprehensive schools later entered the oce::;):- 
tions for which they secured training, the percentage for the trade school is 75, 
Many of the pupils in general and comprehensive schools enrolled in industria! 
courses without intention of using the training for vocational purposes. (\) 
sequently, the percentage actually using the training vocationally would iatu- 
rally be smaller. However, it is significant to note that a considerable proportion 
of the members of all groups, even though they did not obtain extended training, 
entered the occupations for which they had been trained while in school. 
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Industrial Disputes in the United States in August 1934 


Ly regarding industrial disputes in the United States for 
August 1934 with comparable data for preceding months are 
shown in the first of the tables presented below. The figures for July 
and August 1934 are preliminary. Subsequent tables give various 
analyses of the revised reports for June 1934, this being the latest 
month for which verified data are available. In all of these tabula- 
tions disputes involving fewer than 6 workers and lasting less than 1 
day have been omitted. 

Table 1 shows the number of disputes beginning in each year from 
1927 to 1933, the number of workers involved and man-days lost for 
these years and for each of the months, January 1933 to August 1934, 
as well as the number of disputes continued from the preceding month 
and the number of workers involved. The number of man-days lost, 
as given in the last column of the table, refers to the estimated number 
of working days lost by workers involved in disputes which were in 
progress during the month or the year specified. 

lt is of interest to note that while the earlier months of 1934 had a 
ereater number of strikes than those of the same period of 1933 the 
months of June, July, and August show a material decrease. 

86184—34—7 913 
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TABLE 1.—INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES, WORKERS INVOLVED, 
YEARS 1927 TO 1933, AND BY MONTHS, JANUARY 
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AND MAN-DAYS LOST, 
1933 TO AUGUST 1934 




































































L 
. ta ; Number of workers involv -" 
Number of disputes in disputes- “s Number ot 
«hg a _— | man-d Ju 
) Con- | Con- | lost 
Year and month Begin- | tinued In prog-| Begin- | tinued | In prog- | dispu _ 
ning in from ress ningin | from ress | existi; PA 
month | preced- | during | month | preced- | during | in mo: 
or year ing month | or year ing month or ye 
month | month | | 
RT 734 | | 349, 434 |. | 37, 799, 39 
1928__ 629 | | | 357, 145 | | 31,556, 947 
1929... ... > ae Ie | 230, 463 |_- | 9.975 
1930_____. 653 |___ | 158, 114 | | 2, 730, 368 
ee iin 894 | | 279, 299 |__ 6, 386, 18 
_ Sse 808 | --| 242, 826 6, 462. 973 
1933... ..- 1, 562 | | 812, 137 | 14, 818.847 
1933 
January -_- 75 | 12 | 87 | 20,172 997 21, 169 | 251, 
February . 7 | 32 | 99 11,114 8, 875 19, 989 113, Bal 
March... .... 98 35 133 | 40,548 6,915} 47,463) 348 Bat 
ee | 80 | 39 119 | 23, 793 | 13, O81 | 36, 874 | 55l Bre 
May... 140 | 47 187 | 44,589 | 20,302| 64,891 664, 6s Bri 
eames... -..- 137 50 187 42, 233 | 19, 097 61, 330 576 Bu 
Jaly.... 240 52 292} 111,051 28,048 | 139,099 | 1, 505, 408 Ch 
August_- 246 s4 330 157, 953 53, 571 211, 524 1, 570, 512 Ch 
September 223 | 99 322 | 244,636 53,844 | 298,480) 3,873, 662 Co 
October ___- 129 | 125 254 56, 164 | 163,682 | 219,846, 3, 659, 502 Ele 
November 67 98 | 165 38,062 | 101,146 | 139,208] 1, 208 Fai 
December _ - bicker 60 52 112 21, 822 | 23, 790 45, 612 404, Fo 
1934 | Fu 
January _- 7¢ 30 100} 38,311 | 13,152| 51,463 616, 4 He 
February. 73 31 104| 69,834 | 30,618 100,452 789 He 
RS | 134 39 173 | 87,497 | 18,627 | 106,124] 1,091.0 La 
pees | 174 | 54 228 | 132, 596 | 37,700 | 170,296 | 2, 2x0, le 
May...._. | 182] 81; 263] 155,714] 73,035 | 228,749 | 2,221. 3% i 
ee 126 | 4 220 37,264 | 73,355 110,619) 1,903,4 Mi 
July ? | 128 116 244) 153,261 | 76,739 | 230,000) 2.308, oi 
August ?__ 111 113 224 64, 109 66, O87 | 130, 196 2, 101, 88 M 
| Revised. ? Preliminary figures subject to revision. Ps 
Pr 
Occurrence of Disputes os 
Sk 
. . . . . . St 
TABLE 2 gives by industrial groups the number of disputes beginning St 
. . M 
in June 1934 and the number of workers involved. Te 
T, 
TABLE 2.—DISPUTES BEGINNING IN JUNE 1934, BY INDUSTRY OR OCCUPATION Ot 
(REVISED FIGURES) 
Number |) Numt 
Number | °f work- | Number of awh 
of dis- a “¥ of dis- _ i “ 
Industry or occupation putes be-| YO!ved In | Industry or occupation _| putes be- a 
email disputes tee disput: ; 
ginning begin- i ginning hegin Ne 
in June ning in in June sing it 
June June 
i dn heasotk naomi 4 | 106 | Metal ET a 6 1, 003 
RE ee 3 | = 2 9 — SACI aay 4) 2,7 
Brewery and soft-drink work- Musical instruments______-._- l 2 
ers_- - wand 1 26 || Oil and chemical workers. ___- 2 7 
Brick and tilé workers______ | 4 1,158 || Paper and paper-goods work- | 
Building trades_.______._- weal 6 513 RSS Pars ROE 2 | 
Chauffeurs and teamsters____- 4 245 || Printing and publishing-__--- 3 22 
EDN aE! 19 hf) eae 3 2,6 
Coopers - _ 1 35 || Shipbuilding - -_- 1 | 60K 
Electric- and— gas-appliance | Slaughtering and meat Pack- 
workers -____ . . 1 1, 200 _ asa oka 13 | 3, 
9 Eee 3 900 || Steamboatmen__-_- 3 | { 
Peon wermes...............-- 7 1, 296 || Street-railway workers____- 2 1, 5 
ee 1 33 || Municipal workers. - - -. : 3 | 8 
Hospital workers____- 1 2) —~} = Saes 13 | 3, 
Hotel and restaurant workers. 1 6 || Tobacco._._.-- Tae 1 | 2 
Laundry workers__-____--___- 1 11 || Other occupations __ 8 7 3, | 
Leather.......___- 1 70 ae 
Longshoremen and freight Total__. 126} 37, 
i nninddncunsogsnniiens 2 i, 500 
— timber, and mill- 
[ET RO ee 2 1, 286 























INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 
Size and Duration of Disputes 


TaBLE 3 gives the number of industrial disputes beginning in 
June 1934, classified by number of workers and by industrial groups. 


TABLE 3e-NUMBER OF DISPUTES BEGINNING IN JUNE 1934, CLASSIFIED BY NUMBER 
OF WORKERS AND BY INDUSTRY OR OCCUPATION (REVISED FIGURES) 


Number of disputes beginning in June 1934, 
involving 


Ss r Cc atior 
Industry or occupation f and 20 and 100 and | 500 and | 1,000 and 


under | under | under under | under 
20 100 500 1,000 5,000 
workers | workers | workers | workers | workers 


Bakers - - 

Barbers _ - 

Brewery and soft-drink workers 
Brick and tile workers 

Building trades 

Chauffeurs and teamsters 

Clothing 

Coopers . 

Electric- and gas-appliance workers 
Farm labor 

Food workers 

Furniture _ - 

Hospital workers 

Hotel and restaurant workers 
Laundry workers 

Leather... -- . 

Longshoremen and freight handlers 
Lumber, timber, and millwork 
Metal trades - - - 


Oil and chemical workers 

Paper and paper-good.s workers 
Printing and publishing 
aa 

Shipbuilding 

Slaughtering and meat packing 
Steamboatmen 

Street-railway workers. 
Municipal workers 

Textiles _ -.- 

Tobacco. : 

Other occupations 


ae DW DS OS 


Total 


+ 
Ft 


Table 4 gives the number of disputes beginning in June 1934, by 
States and classified number of workers. 
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TaBLE 4.—TOTAL NUMBER OF DISPUTES AND WORKERS INVOLVED, CLASSIF! 
BY STATES AND SIZE FOR THE MONTH OF JUNE 1934 (REVISED FIGURES 


} 


















































Number of disputes beginning in Jy 
1934 involving— 
Total 
a * number 
State of of 6and | 20and | 100and|500and_ 1,/) 
strikes workers | under | under | under | under | ar 
. involved| 20 100 500 1,000 un 
work- | work- | work- | work- | 5,0) 
ers ers ers | ers [wor 
- _ B iKe) 
J Barb 
SS ae a eee ee 4 1, 785 |- 2 - 1 | ae 
ths -adcdcocecanstescasclensinaseusee 1 |), =e |--------] > a Build 
I a ciniindancamegdidiphacs cohen lene | 2 1, 100 |-..---.-|--------|------ 2 Chau 
i RRR i RRS PRR ae | o- 714 | ) or Ri aeiad | Cloth 
a een eee 1 | a ae 1) ; Elect 
Ee 1 & }...... . Rh... Fart 
te catalan oheiaatiipiasitiaienianbemnatiiies 5 SM4 1 | 2 1 | l Food 

y a eS a ee 6 301 4 2 | Host 

Eee ne oe 2 578 es | Lau! 
Sp asoscoseptocccsccesnesoneotareses 1 _ =o _— Fai Leat! 

et haies-cennsidibpantceanapdeicnconinidio: 1 et sairstl | nes om 
EER Ee ST ee eee 3 OO eee ee | ae Lum 
ED nn citinieerenuasinpnncsiaumes 4 527 1 2 Met: 
CO ES ee 1 {a ——w Min 
CC ee 1 23 |- B he ccwsese sain Mot 
ee 1 500 | -.---- 2 ae l Pape 

: Missouri em eee ee ee eee ee ee eee eee eee 3 3, 000 -“<=--<- -_<<<=~+ 1 --- ~ Pott 

Montana. -- 1 SO See, “het 1 Prin 

. ee 1 BP Pocnctes 1 |--------]----. Rub 

EE eee eee 4 , | SP 5 aa | ee Slau 
i >, ee aa 20 5, 362 2 6 9 l 2 Stat 
SE ER atiintasednicheccidaqnarcess 1 300 oe Sens 1 Steg 
ciliated ssiteaeespcenganinahina 15| 4,654 2 10 2 Stor 
0 Ee ee eee 1 7 : eS l Stre 
ile ditityinnnithecknabeemednswn 1 | sewaces 1 | . Mu 
q Pennsylvania... ----- ingilinhtens Acmandaell 20 3, 225 5 6 7 | l Tea 
‘ South Carolina -----_- econ pitdineweras . 1 18 1 Tex! 
i PE irpadccnaccrnesenscraseceecanencseces 3 110 1 2 Oth 
SP TS ee ees 1 500 l 
SSRIS, co Se ae, SIRS ‘ 1 RR eT SR 
Washington-_-__-.....----- Se ae ES 2 1, 283 | - 4 Sees 

. West Virginia-___....-.- bebcanatbenbasuene’ 1 | eee eee 1 | 

ES Wisconsin -_.........- aE RE 5 Le ‘ 12 4, 494 1 4 4 | 1 | d 
Interstate_____ _- yet ee FL ES AL ae ; 2 1, 300 | ----.---|--------]-------- | 2 Cx 

4 | ESTE ERT ea Sore See 126 | 37, 264 17 | 33 48 | 16 

| In table 5 are shown the number of industrial disputes ending 11 | 7 

June 1934, by industrial groups and classified duration. 
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e 5.—NUMBER OF DISPUTES ENDING IN JUNE 1934, BY INDUSTRY AND CLASSI- 
FIED DURATION (REVISED FIGURES) 





Classified duration of disputes ending in June 1934 





Industry or occupation One-half ye one. 1 ~— | 
| half an and less 

~— less than| than 2 
l month | months 


2and less | 3 and less 
than 3 than 4 
months | months 





B ikers- oer ee eee ee TR RR RR RR RR EK EE HEH ETE 
Barbers . ---------------------------------------- ---- 
Brewery and soft-drink workers. 
— trades ‘ 
Chauffeurs and teamsters 
Clothing 
Elec tric: and gas- ee workers 
: ir 1 labor. pehessceaee ownian 

od workers. entes | 
leopieal i A Ra al ar nS 
Laundry workers-- 
Leather - 
Long rshoremen and freight handlers... 
Lumber, timber, and millwork ---.......---.-.--- eel 
Metal trades....-...--- coe bclestilsien sl 





Miners-.--- tied 
Motion- picture ‘operators and theatrical workers__- 
Paper and paper-goods workers---.-..-...--..-------- 
Pottery workers - -- -- sdiciasea 

Printing and publishing -- 

Rubber-.- ; 

Sl: sughtering and meat packing. : 

Stationary engineers and firemen ---- 
Sik oniacdannctnsGbineens 

Stone. 

Street- -railway workers_. 

M — workers. 

Teachers - nadia 

Textiles_ .. fe 

Other occupations - 





Total 


Conciliation Work of the Department of Labor in August 1934 
By Huaeu L. Kerwin, Director or CoNciLIATION 


HE Secretary of Labor, through the Conciliation Service, exer- 
cised her good offices in connection with 70 labor disputes during 
August 1934. These disputes affected a known total of 61,586 
employees. The table following shows the name and location of the 
establishment or industry in which the dispute occurred, the nature 
of the dispute (whether strike or lockout or controversy not having 
reached the strike or lockout stage), the craft or trade concerned, the 
cause of the dispute, its present status, the terms of settlement, the 
date of beginning and ending, and the number of workers directly 
and indirectly involved. 
In addition t» the cases shown, the commissioners of conciliation 
also cooperated with other agencies in many labor disputes during 
August. 
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922 MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW 


Settlement of Industrial Disputes in Italy 


ROYAL decree of May 21, 1934, providing for the settlement o/ 
industrial disputes in Italy, became effective on September |. 
1934. The decree covers not only industrial workers but also firy 
tenants working on the crop-sharing system and wage earners 
employed by public bodies. 
The salient provisions of the decree are summarized in an American 
embassy dispatch from Rome, July 31, 1934, as follows: 


Individual labor disputes may always be submitted to arbitration, 
but all previous provisions making such procedure obligatory are 
annulled. 

These disputes are to be tried by the district court or court of equity 
(depending upon the amount involved) within whose jurisdiction is 
located the concern in which the worker is employed. 

Before bringing the dispute into court, the plaintiff must notify his 
syndical association. The latter must attempt to settle the dispute 
through the channel of the defendant’s association. In all cases, 
however, the plaintiff may initiate legal proceedings within 15 days 
from the date he first gave notice of his intention to do so. 

When the dispute is based upon alleged violation of a collective 
agreement, the syndical association may on its own initiative become 
party to the suit; if the Labor Court is trying a controversy between 
the respective syndical associations on the same grounds, the indi- 
vidual suit must be suspended until the collective dispute has been 
judged. 

The contending parties may be represented during proceedings }y 
the secretaries of their syndical associations if they so desire. They 
may employ counsel in proceedings before the courts of equity, and if 
unable to afford such services may be granted them free of charge. 

Minors over 145 years of age are considered of age in labor disputes. 

The court must first attempt to conciliate the parties; a similar 
attempt must be made whenever subsequent developments indicate 
any likelihood of success. 

Where possible, the case is to be concluded during the first hearing. 
If further evidence is required, a second hearing is to be held within 
20 days; if the parties are unable to obtain all the requisite evidence, 
the court may do so directly. The final hearing must take place 
within 20 days from the termination of investigatory proceedings. 

The court is to be assisted by 2 jurymen expert in labor problenis, 
selected from the lists of qualified persons filed with each court; 1 o! 
these is to be an employer and 1 an employee, belonging, if possible, to 
the same type of enterprise as the parties. 

If the amount in dispute is more than 2,000 lire,' the decision may be 
appealed, first to the Labor Court and ultimately to the Court o! 
Cassation. 





! Lire at par=5.26 cents; exchange rate in July 1934=8.6 cents. 
~ 
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LABOR ORGANIZATIONS AND 
CONGRESSES 





Labor Program of International Conference of American States, 
1933 


EPARTING from the practice of earlier conferences, the 

Seventh International Conference of American States, meeting 
in Montevideo, Uruguay, in December 1933, devoted a considerable 
portion of its program to social problems, including unemployment, 
housing, and the position of intellectual workers.' Of particular in- 
terest was the recommendation made by the Conference that there 
should be established an Inter-American Labor Institute. 


Inter-American Labor Institute 


Tue preamble of the resolution recommending the establishment 
of an Inter-American Labor Institute offers justification for such an 


organization, independent of the International Labor Organization, 
in the following words: 


Whereas, to the objectives sought by thé permanent labor organization there 
should be added those of local character that, in themselves, justify the need 
for an Inter-American Labor Institute which should be comprised in a program 
that would contemplate, for example, activities such as: The struggle against 
unemployment; adoption of the machine as a helper of man instead of as his 
substitute; health and sanitation in tropical, fluvial, and swampy zones; protec- 
tion of Indian, creole, and mestizo workers against general and vocational 
diseases; regulation of the working day; 5-day week; obligatory weekly holiday 
and payment of salary during such holidays; organization and economic im- 
provement of working classes; workmen’s insurance in its different aspects; 
the defense of women and their equality in matters of work and wages; child 
welfare; equality for workers of all Pan American countries abroad; guaran- 
teeing and strengthening of the right of collective organization; education and 
culture of the Indian workers, including the teaching of the official language of 
each country, but also retention of the native languages; establishment of tech- 
nical and vocational instruction for workers; special legislation and inter- 
American statistics on all these problems; 

Whereas, the Treaty of Versailles in paragraph 3, article 405, states that in the 
preparation of a recommendation or project of convention of general apprecia- 
tion, the Conference should take into account those countries in which the cli- 





' The resolutions and recommendations of the conference are published in ‘‘Seventh International 
Conference of American States, Montevideo, Uruguay, Dec. 3-26, 1933; final act, including the conven- 
tions and additional protocol adopted by the Conference.’ 
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mate, the incomplete development of industrial organization and other spo.ia| 
circumstances, create essentially different conditions of industry, and sho\|q 
suggest the modifications which it considers necessary in order to corres} :\(j 
to the particular conditions of said countries; 

Whereas, the foregoing serves to confirm the assertion that the estal)) -| 
‘ment of an Inter-American Labor Institute would not be a useless duplica 
of the Geneva organization, but would be a valuable element of cooperatic). j) 
the study and solution of American social problems which have features dist \\\c- 
tive from, if not in conflict with, European problems; 

Whereas, the nonacceptance on the part of any of the countries represe) ‘.| 
at this Conference of the human impulse that tends to incorporate into (}\ 
aspirations of the Pan American Union the ideals of Indian, creole, 4) 
mestizo workers, would constitute an obstacle for other countries that -de-<ir. 
to solve and are solving their own problems; Resolves 

To recommend the establishment of an Inter-American Labor Institi‘: 
with headquarters in the city of Buenos Aires. 


The purposes of the proposed institute were outlined as follows 
in the resolution: : 


(a) To establish by means of recommendations, concrete principles that wold 
tend to guarantee the conditions of manual and intellectual work, especially «; 
regards— 

(1) The right of the working classes to organize freely in unions. 

(2) The adoption of collective bargaining. 

(3) The establishment of workmen’s savings funds. 

(4) Guaranteeing just remuneration to employees and workers. The minimis 
wage must be sufficient to meet the requirements of the worker considered as 
head of a family. 

(5) The recognition of the principle of equal pay for equal work regardles- 
sex or nationality. 

(6) The granting of preferential lien above all other creditors of bankruyptc\ 
or receivership, to salaries and wages earned within the last 6-month period. 

(7) The organization of general retirement and pension funds with a view tv 
insuring all workers, employers, employees, and laborers adequate retirement 111! 
compensation in cases of accident, sickness, disability, forced unemployme:t, 
etc., and for their families, adequate pensions in case of death. 

(8) Recognition of the principle that old-age pensions constitute a right © 
those who attain the limits of productive age and lack resources to provide {\ 
their vital needs. 

(9) The adoption of the maximum 8-hour day for governmental activities «1! 
private organizations; a holiday for each 6 working days; and for night or 1 
healthy work, and for employees and workers under 18 years of age, the maxim\i!1: 
working day not exceeding 6 hours. 

(10) The erection of workers’ homes, taking into due consideration econo: 
sanitation, comfort, and beauty. 

(11) The adoption of measures to prevent une1.ployment as far as possible. 

(12) The recognition of the principle that the machine must be considered «+ 
a helper of man and not as his substitute. 

(13) The abolition of child labor, the defense of women, taking into consider- 
tion their special conditions, 

(14) The establishment of vocational education and selection. 

(15) The cultural and technical preparation of workers, 
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(16) The protection against general and occupational diseases and the pre- 
vention of industrial accidents. 

(17) The sanitation of unhealthy zones. 

(18) Statistical and documentary research on American labor problems. 

(19) The encouragement of proper emulation among the American countries, 
with respect to the conditions of labor, through studies, projects, and comparative 
publications, and through any other means that may be considered as adequate. 

(20) The establishment of inter-American labor exchanges in order that the 
countries of the continent may obtain necessary personnel. 

(21) The creation of conciliation and arbitration tribunals. 

(b) To promote the conclusion of inter-American conventions embodying the 
principle of equality of treatment for employed workers in foreign countries. 

(c) To undertake any efforts that may contribute to the realization of the 
purpose of the institute, which is the defense and preservation of the rights of 
labor and the improvement of the workers of America. 

(d) To cooperate with the permanent labor organization, conducting investi- 
gations with respect to the characteristic theses of the problem of labor in 
America. 


Inter-American labor conferences and an inter-American labor 
office were suggested for the governing bodies of the institute. The 
activities of the international labor conferences, particularly as 
regards the adoption of conventions, would be indicated by the 
Eighth International Conference of American States. The resolution 
directed that in the constitution of the governing bodies of the 
institute there be observed the principle of genuine representation 


and of strict equality among the representatives of governments, 
employers, and workers, and that a woman delegate be included in 
the delegations to the labor conferences. 

The resolution further stipulated that the institute should include 
in its organization a women’s department, under the direction of a 
woman, with headquarters in some South American capital where 
women’s organizations already exist, capable and desirous of coop- 
erating materially and morally toward the establishment of such a 
department. 

It was provided that the cost of establishing and maintaining the 
institute should be borne by the governments that are members of 
the Pan American Union, in quotas based on the number of inhab- 
itants of each country and its budget during the last 4 years. 

All members of the Pan American Union would be members of the 
institute, but withdrawal from the Union would not necessarily imply 
withdrawal from the institute. 

The delegation of Venezuela made the following specific reservation 
regarding this resolution: 

In view of the fact that Venezuela is obligated by the provisions of part XIII 
of the Treaty of Versailles, it will not be possible for her to associate with the 


activities of the proposed Inter-American Labor Institute, except insofar as . 
these may not be contrary to such provisions. 
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Unemployment 


A CAMPAIGN against unemployment was proposed in the followine 
recommendations: 


(1) That the governments of the countries of the continent endeavor by «|| 
possible means to raise the standard of living among the working masses, ¢)))- 
fident that this will prove the most effective means of preventing collective fore. 
unemployment. 

(2) The encouragement, with the same end in view, of a real increase in wages. 
within the possibilities of each country, taking into account their demonstrat« 
slowness in adapting themselves to the rise in prices. 

(3) The adoption of measures to facilitate local, national, and internation: | 
commerce, in order to guarantee a stable body of consumers. 

(4) That each country encourage agriculture and cattle raising and expedite 
the establishment of agricultural colonies with the object of avoiding over- 
population in urban districts. 

(5) The taking of a census of the unemployed and reporting the findings to the 
other countries and favor the unification of statistics secured in this respect. 

(6) The gradual distribution of funds destined by the governments to public 
works, in such a way as to assure their continuity and to prevent laborers employed 
in public works finding themselves at a given moment in a situation of enforced 
inactivity. 


Housing 


Tue conference resolved to promote the holding of a meeting of 
delegates of the American republics to consider the problem of hous- 
ing, the Pan American Union to prepare the program and fix the date 
of the meeting; and to recommend to the American republics that in 
the planning, building, and rebuilding of their cities they take into 
consideration social, economic, and hygienic factors; that everything 
possible be done to promote individual home ownership; and that 
the growth of districts with peculiar characteristics, particularly tle 
so-called ‘‘ poor” districts be avoided. 


Intellectual Workers 


One of the resolutions recommended that the various American 
governments make a thorough investigation of the social and economic 
conditions of the intellectual workers in the scientific, artistic, and 
literary professions, and that the results of the investigation be com- 
municated to all of the countries on the American continent, and to 
the Pan American Union, in order that the Union might prepare an 
submit a report to the Pan American Labor Office which the latter 
office could use as a basis for recommendations on the legal and eco- 
nomic protection of intellectual workers. If the Pan American Labor 
Office has not been organized before the Eighth International Con- 
ference of American States, the report is to be submitted to tlic 
conference for appropriate action, 
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The formation of an inter-American committee of journalists was 
suggested in a resolution inviting the representative press associations 
of the cities of Montevideo, Rio de Janeiro, and Buenos Aires to place 
themselves in agreement on planning the bases of an inter-American 
committee of journalists, the object of which would be (1) to work for 
the prestige and solidarity of the profession; (2) to protect in every 
country of America the professional journalists of the other countries 
of the continent; and (3) to promote in all the countries of the conti- 
nent the establishment of protective laws for the journalist. The 
press associations mentioned were to submit their conclusions to the 
Kighth International Conference of American States. 

The conference also went on record in favor of pensions for super- 
annuated journalists, employees, and laborers of the American press, 
and suggested that the necessary measures therefor be taken by the 
governments of the countries forming the Pan American Union. 


Working-Class Conditions 


LookInG toward improvement of the conditions of the working 
classes, the conference resolved— 


(1) To recommend that the governments of the American States consider the 
possibility of adopting laws instituting the system of obligatory insurance for all 
wage earners, without distinction of age, sex, or nationality, in all branches of 
activity (disability, old age, and life insurance). 

(2) To recommend that the governments enact legislation establishing a mini- 
mum age, corresponding to the age at which obligatory school attendance ceases 
and that of apprenticeship begins, as well as legislation tending to establish a 
wage limit to cover insurance, excluding the workers who receive a considerably 
higher wage than the prevailing level, thereby being able by themselves and with 
their own resources, to provide for disability, old age, and life risks. 

(3) To recommend that laws be enacted tending to provide, through the organi- 
zation of special funds, obligatory medical attention to all wage earners, in all 
fields of endeavor, regardless of age, sex, and nationality. 

(4) To recommend the establishment of unemployment insurance, whether by 
the direct help of the State, or by the moral and material support of the State to 
associations or institutions established with these purposes, under the control of 
the governments. 

(5) To recommend the organization of a program of public works which, based 
on their self-sustaining nature, may tend to reduce as much as possible the social 
effects of unemployment. 

(6) To recommend the organization of a regular and complete service of reports 
on the condition of the labor market in the different regions of the State, estab- 
lishing agencies to advise and direct those interested, furnishing them the neces- 
sary facilities of transportation. 

(7) To recommend the methodical and sound organization of rural colonies, 
not only to contribute to the development of inland regions and the corresponding 
increase of production, but also to return to the land the agricultural families 
carried to the cities by industrialism, facilitating the ownership of land and essen- 
tial agricultural implements. 
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(8) To recommend, likewise, to the American nations that in all projects te: 
ing to extend the communication systems of each country, due consideration 
given to the utilization of adjacent lands in order to establish thereon colo: 
of national and foreign workers under condition of equality, taking into cons 


eration the fact that American countries are characteristically receivers 
immigration. 


eee a a 
Aims of the Asiatic Labor Congress ' 


HE Asiatic Labor Congress held its first session at Colom}, 

Ceylon, on May 10, 1934. Delegates from Japan, India, 21) 
Ceylon were in attendance. Representatives of China had also been 
invited, but were unable to be present. 


According to article 2 of the adopted constitution of the congress, 
the objectives of that body are: 


(a) To bring about unity among the working classes of Asia |) 


developing closer relations between the trade unions in the affiliate! 
countries ; 


(6) To promote the interests and activities of the trade-union 
movement in Asia, national and international; 

(c) To carry on activities of general interest to the trade union: 
in Asia; 

(d) To remove the disabilities of a discriminatory character impos! 
upon Asiatic workers and bring about equality of treatment in work- 
ing conditions, irrespective of race, nationality, or color; 


(e) To remove the exploitation of workers in Asiatic countries under 
foreign domination; 


(f) To improve the conditions of life and work of the workers in 
Asiatic countries so as to remove the existing disparities and briny 


them on a level with those obtaining in countries where social lesi-- 
lation is sufficiently advanced; 


) To promote the development of international social legislation : 
_ (A) To avert war, establish international peace, and to com): 
imperialism and capitalism. 


The congress plans to achieve its purposes by democratic ani 
recognized trade-union methods. 


Resolutions 


AmonG the resolutions adopted at the congress were those to tlic 
following effect: Requesting the International Labor Organization | 
take measures for securing direct representation for the dependenci:- 
and colonies of its member states and for making it obligatory 01 
member states to apply conventions, ratified by them, to thei’ 
dependencies and colonies; urging the International Labor Organiz::- 
tion to hasten. the holding under its auspices of a tripartite Asiatic 
labor conference, and also urging that a minimum of two seats 0! 





1 Data are from International Labor Office, Industrial and Labor Information (Geneva), June 18, | 
pp. 423, 424; and the Trade Union Record (Bombay), May and June 1934, p. 10. 
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the International Labor Organization’s Governing Body be assigned 
to Asiatic labor. 

Resolutions were also passed declaring that rationalization methods, 
wage cuts, and other retrenchment methods of employers have 
seriously diminished the purchasing power of the masses and caused 
wide-spread unemployment; voicing the conviction of the congress 
that social ownership and control, together with international coop- 
eration, furnish the permanent solution of all economic and industrial 
problems; and recommending that during the period of transition 
energetic efforts be made by all parties interested to bring about 

(2) Immediate reduction of working hours to at least 40 per week, 
without reduction of wages and drastic restriction of overtime, as a 
means of diminishing unemployment; (6) restoration of the economy 
cuts in the social services and in wages and salaries of the subordinate 
grades of public employees; (c) increase in wages in private industries; 
(d) international control of currency to prevent manipulation of ex- 
change by one or more countries to the prejudice of the rest; (e) initia- 
tion by Governments and local bodies of carefully planned schemes of 
public works financed by the use of national credit, as have already 
been adopted in several countries; (f) prohibition of child labor under 
14 years of age and raising the school- leaving age to that limit; 
(g) legislation of fixing minimum wage in protecte ed industries and also 
in other industries where workers’ organizations do not exist or are too 


weak to resist the employers’ attacks on their standard of life; (A) in- 
troduction of comprehensive schemes of social insurance. 


New Scale of Dues for Members of German Labor Front 


HE German Labor Front has issued a new scale of membership 
dues which came into effect on July 1, 1934.' 

The new scale is assessed on the basis of (a) gross weekly income of 
those who work by the day, by the week, or by the piece; (6) gross 
monthly income of those who receive monthly wages or salaries; 
(c) the gross monthly income of the professional classes and inde- 
pendent business men; and (d) the gross monthly income (including 
traveling expenses) of those who work on a commission basis. 

Kach member is held personally responsible to the Labor Front for 
the payment of his dues and is required to report any changes in his 
salary or income. Only in special cases may his monthly dues be 
paid over by the employers. 

The following table, as announced by the German Labor Front, 
shows the new scale of dues which went into effect on July 1, 1934: 


Report from Hugh Corby Fox, American vice consul at Berlin, July 18, 1934. 
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SCALE OF MEMBERSHIP DUES IN GERMAN LABOR FRONT, EFFECTIVE JULY |. 1 


2 











ee 


Income Due 
Class re > ao ed eee 
Weekly Monthly Weekly | M 
Marks ! Marks ' Marks ! 
No. 1 () 
No. 2 
No. 3 | 
No. 3a . a a I . a 
No. 4 : : 10 and under | 40 and under ; 0.15 
OE es Over 10, up to 15 Over 40, up to 60 . 20 
No. 6 ; ; | Over 15, up to 20 Over 60, up to 80 . 30 
No. 7 7 ...| Over 20, up to 25__- Over 80, up to 100 . 35 
No. 8 Over 25, up to 30. Over 100, up to 120 . 45 
No. 9 : a .| Over 30, up to 40 Over 120, up to 160 . 55. 
No. 10_._- iid oe Over 40, up to 45 Over 160, up to 180___ .70 
No. 11 | Over 45, up to 55 Over 180, up to 220- 85 
No. 12 | Over 55, up to 65 Over 220, up to 260__ . 95 
No. 13 | Over 65, up to 75 Over 260, up to 300 1. 10 
No. 14__-- | Over 75, up to 90 Over 300. up to 360 1. 35 
No. 15__.- Over 90, up to 105 | Over 369, up to 420 1. 50 
No. 16__- ; Over 105, up to 130 Over 420, up to 520 1. 90 
Wo. 17... ; | Over 130, up to 150 | Over 520, up to 600 2. 25 
Ne. 18._..... Over 150, up to 165 Over 600, up to 660 2. 50 
. *) ae Over 165, up to 185 Over 660, up to 740 2.75 
No. 20....-. a : Over 185____- | Over 740... 3. 00 
ING. 2aa....... * ORE aoe ae 


UTM iuMat—<£2. 

Classes 1 to 3a are special classes, the contributors to which do not 
receive any social aid from the Labor Front; the charges in these 
classes are merely to cover administrative costs. These classes have 
been created principally for the unemployed, for the partially em- 
ployed, for the members of other National Socialist organizations to 
which additional dues are paid, and for certain exceptional mem|ber- 
ships. ‘The unemployed and those who are employed for not more 
than 3 days a week fall within class 1, unless they desire the benetits 
of unemployment relief and other social assistance, in which case 
they must contribute at the class 4 rate. Those who are members o/ 
other specified National Socialist associations and those who are 
‘“‘extraordinary’’ members are classified as follows: 


Mont 
Income of— (marks 
10 marks and under weekly; 40 marks and under monthly_-__------- (). 20 
Over 10 and up to 25 marks weekly; over 40 and up to 100 marks 
cy alta 5 U's hte ata oaemaih ee hs ee ee ee. . 40 
Over 25 and up to 90 marks weekly; over 100 and up to 360 marks 
WG s &.. da es ees = ii. ae sdk cond bees wes < 60 
Over 90 marks weekly; over 360 marks monthly_______-__-------- 2. 60 


Those who are members of the National Socialist War Veterans 
organization pay according to the next lower classification than 
their income indicates; that is, if they have an income which would 
ordinarily place them in class 9, they contribute according to class 5, 
but receive the benefits of class 9. This privilege is accorded ol) 
if they do not already receive the special advantages accorded to 
members with children. 
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Members of the Labor Front with from 1 to 3 children under 18 
years of age pay according to the next lowest income classification 
than they would if they were childless. Members with more than 
3 children under 18 years of age pay the second lowest scale; that is, 
a man with 1 to 3 children and having a class 13 income would pay 
according to class 12, while a man with 4 children and having a class 
13 income would pay the class 11 rate. In both cases the member 
would receive the benefits of the higher class; this privilege is 
accorded, however, only to members whose incomes fall within class 
17 or lower classes. 

The Labor Front urges its members to pay their dues monthly, if 
possible, instead of weekly, and points out that by so doing they 
will save an amount corresponding to 1 monthly payment, owing 
to the difference between 12 monthly payments and 52 weekly 
payments. 

At the time of the announcement of the scale of membership dues 
it was stated that special dues would not hereafter be collected from 
the members of the National Socialist Cell Workers (N.S.B.O.); these 
workers will in the future pay at the rates for the Labor Front. In 
the future the N.S.B.O. is to be financed from the general funds of 
the Labor Front. 














LABOR AGREEMENTS, AWARDS, 
AND DECISIONS 





Agreement in Meat-Packing Industry of Indiana and Iowa 


OUR meat-packing companies in Indiana and one compa 


In 
Iowa have recently signed agreements with the Amalgam: te 


Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen of America, which provi 
guaranty of employment of 32 hours per week. 

The agreements of two companies located in Lafayette, Ind., 
tain the following provision: 


a 
On- 


All the regular employees shall be given an average of 32 hows 
employment a week on the basis of a 12-month period, begin) ire 
July 16, 1934, provided the employee is available when needed. |{ 
an employee is voluntarily absent, such absent time shall be cour (0 
as part of the guaranteed minimum. Any employee laid off fo: 
day and called back the same day shall have the option of retu: 
for this work. If he works, the time shall count as extra time 
shail be counted in the average of 32 hours per week. If the emp|ovee 
does not report for this work, the time that he did not work shal! 
be considered voluntary absence. 


Two meat packing companies in Terre Haute, Ind., and one 
company in Cedar Rapids, Iowa, agreed that all regular employees 


should have a guaranteed work week of 32 hours, providing the em- 
ployee was available when needed. 


————< 00-0 ____ 


Recent Decisions of National Labor Relations Board 


Houde Engineering Corporation—Buffalo, N.Y. 


HE National Labor Relations Board, on August 30, 1934, ce- 

cided that the Houde Engineering Corporation, Buffalo, \.).., 
had violated section 7 (a) of the National Recovery Act, and ordered 
the company to recognize the United Automobile Workers’ Feder! 
Union No. 18839 as its employees’ exclusive agency for collective 
bargaining. 

This case came before the National Labor Relations Board upon 
complaint of the union that, although it had been chosen as the ¢o!- 
lective agency by a majority of the company’s employees at an ¢ic- 
tion conducted by the National Labor Board, the company declin«d 
to recognize the union as the collective-bargaining agency for all ‘lc 
employees eligible to vote in the election. The company insis'«( 
that under section 7 (a) of the Recovery Act it was obligated to bargin 
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collectively not merely with the union but also with the organization 
voted for the minority of employees. 

The Houde Engineering Corporation is engaged in the manufacture 
of certain automobile parts which are shipped in interstate commerce 
from the company’s plant in Buffalo. Its employees are skilled 
workers, homogeneous in occupation, with no groups of employees 
which because of their peculiar occupations should be considered as 
separate units for the purposes of collective bargaining. 

In the autumn of 1933, employees began to join the United Auto- 
mobile Workers’ Federal Union No. 18839, affiliated with the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. Within a short time forms were circulated 
in the plant for the nomination of representatives to prepare bylaws 
for an association which, for several years, had promoted athletic 
events among the employees. The forms stated that the association, 
in addition to continuing its athletic activities, would also take up 
with the management questions of working conditions. Shortly 
after this association had been reshaped, a request ef the union repre- 
sentatives for recognition was denied. The company thereafter 
refused to treat with the union representatives unless they would 
disclose the union membership. 

After hearings on the complaint of the union before the Buffalo 
Regional Labor Board and the National Labor Board, which the 
company in each case declined to attend, an election was ordered to 
be held in the plant on March 23, 1934. The election resulted in 1,105 
ballots for the union and 647 for the association, with about 400 not 
voting. This established the union “beyond question as the represent- 
ative of the majority, not merely of those voting, but of all the em- 
ployees.”’ 

After the election the company met every week or two on Saturday 
mornings, first with the association’s committee and then with the 
union committee. Sometimes, but not always, the company would 
inform one committee of what it had discussed with the other. In 
the opinion of the board, the company’s policy of dealing first with 
one group and then with the other resulted, whether intentional or 
not, in defeating the objects of the statute. 

The board commented on the situation, in part, as follows: 

The President, in creating the National Steel Labor Relations 
Board by Executive order on June 28,1934, * * * directed that 
where elections were held: ‘‘The person, persons, or organization 
certified as the choice of the majority of those voting shall be accepted 
as the representatives of said employees for the purpose of collective 
bargaining * * *,” : 

This Board, therefore, stands upon the majority rule. And it does 
so the more willingly because the rule is in accord with American 


traditions of political democracy, which empower representatives 
elected by the majority of the voters to speak for all the people. 
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In concluding this opinion the Board wishes to indicate the lirjts 
beyond which it does not go. The rule here announced is to be 
applied, in the language of the Executive order of June 28 just re- 
ferred to, ‘“without denying to any employee or groups of employees 
the right to present grievances, to confer with their employers, or to 
associate themselves and act for mutual aid or protection.” 

The rule does not compel employees to join the organization rejre- 
senting the majority. It does not establish a closed shop, nor neces. 
sarily lead to a closed shop; that being a matter for negotiation. 

* * oK * * * * 

Subject to these qualifications, the Board confines itself to holding 
that when a person, committee, or organization has been designate 
by the majority of employees in a plant or other appropriate unit {0; 
coliective bargaining, it is the right of the representative so designate 
to be treated by the employer as the exclusive collective-bargaininy 
agency of all employees in the unit, and the employer’s duty to make 
every reasonable effort, when requested, to arrive with this represen {:- 
tive at a collective agreement covering terms of employment for «| 
such employees. 


The decision of the Board was as follows: 















































Findings.—The Houde Engineering Corporation has violated sec- 
tion 7 (a) by interfering with the self-organization of its employees, 
impairing their right of collective bargaining and refusing to bargain 
collectively within the meaning of that section, in that, first, it 
negotiated without intending to reach a collective agreement, ani, 
rt second, it negotiated with the association after the employees had 
bf by majority vote, designated the union as their exclusive agency. 

“nforcement.—Unless within 10 days from the date of this decision 
the Houde Engineering Corporation notifies the Board in writing 
that it recognizes the United Automobile Workers’ Federal Union 
No. 18839, as its employees’ exclusive agency for collective bargain- 
ing, and that, when requested by the union, it will enter into negotia- 
tions with the union and endeavor in good faith to arrive at a collec- 
tive agreement covering terms of employment of all employees within 
the class which was permitted to vote at the election of March 23, 
1934, the case will be referred to the National Recovery Administra- 
tion and to the enforcement agencies of the Federal Government for 
appropriate action. 


Guide Lamp Corporation—Anderson, Ind. 





Tue National Labor Relations Board, on September 4, 1934, ruled 
that the Guide Lamp Corporation of Anderson, Ind., must recognize 
Metal Polishers’ International Union, Local No. 52, as the exclusive 
bargaining agency of the employees in certain departments of 
the company. 

This case came before the National Labor Relations Board on thie 
failure of the company to comply with the decision of the Indian- 
apolis Regional Labor Board rendered July 5, 1934. The issues in 
this case were the same as the issues raised in the case of the Houde 
Engineering Corporation, which was decided by the Board on August 
30, 1934. 
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In February 1934, Local No. 52 of the Metal Polishers’ International 
Union filed a complaint with the Indianapolis Regional Labor Board, 
charging that the company refused to enter into a collective agreement 
with the union as representative of the employees eligible to member- 
ship therein. With the consent of both parties, the Indianapolis 
board ordered an election for March 19, 1934, in those departments of 
the company over which the Metal Polishers’ International Union 
claimed jurisdiction. Out of the 656 employees eligible to vote in the 
election, 329 cast their ballots in favor of the union, 286 voted for the 
Guide Employees’ Association, and 41 refrained from voting. The 
Indianapolis Regional Labor Board certified these results to the parties. 
Thereafter, although meetings were held between representatives of 
the union and representatives of the company, the company insisted 
that the union committee could represent only those employees who 
had voted for the union in the election. No collective agreement was 
negotiated and “no serious attempt at collective bargaining was made.”’ 

The Indianapolis board called a hearing June 28, at which the com- 
pany declined to be present. On July 5 the board ruled that the 
company must meet with the duly accredited representatives of the 
union as representative of all employees eligible to membership in 
the union in the departments wherein the election had been conducted. 
Upon the company’s failure to comply with this decision the matter 
was referred to the National Labor Relations Board. 


The opinion, in part, of the latter board, with its decision, was as 
follows: 


The question whether the company must deal with the union as 
representative of all eligible to vote in the election falls squarely within 
the decision of the Houde Engineering Corporation case referred to 
above. It is unnecessary to repeat here the considerations set forth 
at length in that decision. It should be pointed out, however, that 
the company’s insistence upon bargaining with the minority employees’ 
association seems to the board essentially a reluctance to bargain 
collectively at all. The Guide Employees’ Association, as company 
representatives testified at the hearing, was initiated by the company 
itself in September 1933. According to the bylaws its purpose is 
“to promote cooperation between the Guide Lamp Corporation and 
its employees”’ with respect to hours of labor, wage rates, and working 
conditions. Elections of the association are held on company time 
and at company expense; employees are paid by the company for all 
time spent in attending meetings of the council of the association; 
the company furnishes at its expense a stenographic assistant for the 
secretary of the association; all expenses of the council are borne by 
thecompany. We cannot escape the conclusion that bargaining with 
a minority group of this sort would effectively nullify the efforts of the 
majority. 

Findings —The Guide Lamp Corporation has violated section 7 
(a) by interfering with the self-organization of its employees, impairing 
their right of collective bargaining, and refusing to bargain collectively 
within the meaning of that section, in that it has refused to recognize 
the Metal Polishers’ International Union, Local No. 52, as the exclu- 
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sive bargaining agency of its employees eligible to participate in 
election of March 19, 1934. 


9p a pe within 10 days from the date of this deci.\, 
the Guide Lamp Corporation notifies the board in writing thy 

recognizes the Metal Polishers’ International Union, Local No. 52. 4< 
the exclusive bargaining agency of its employees eligible to partici. {o 
in the election of March 19, 1934, and that, when requested by ‘jj 
union, it will enter into negotiations with the union and endeayo: | 

good faith to arrive at a collective agreement,covering terms of em). 
ment of all employees eligible to participate in the election, the ¢. 
will be referred to the National Recovery Administration and to | \\ 


enforcement agencies of the Federal Government for appropriate 
action. 


Wheeler Shipyards, Inc.—New York City 


Tuts controversy involved the alleged discriminatory discharge «| 
six employees of the Wheeler Shipyards, Inc., in violation of section 7 
(a) of the National Recovery Act. A hearing was held before {| 
New York Regional Labor Board on June 5, 1934, to which the eory- 
pany failed to send representatives. At the hearing on July 18 befor 
the National Labor Relations Board, the president of the company, 
an official of the union, and one of the discharged employees appesi od 
and gave testimony. | 

In March 1934 there had been a strike in the shipyard which was 
settled by the regional board. Two of the discharged employers 
served on a workers’ committee which negotiated with the company 
before and after the strike. They also became members of the union 
which, during the spring, was engaged in organization activities amony 
the employees. Another of the discharged employees was the son 0! 
one who served 6n the committee. It was the opinion of the Board 
that these three employees were discharged because of union activity. 
In the case of a fourth employee the Board held that the evidence 
introduced was not sufficient to show that his discharge was discriiiii- 
natory, and charges regarding two other employees were not subst:n- 
tiated. 

On July 31, 1934, the Board ordered the reinstatement of the thiree 
employees with seniority and other rights and gave the company 7 
days in which to comply with its ruling. 

Recommendations.—Acting in its mediatory capacity the Board 
makes the following recommendations: 

(1) All men hired since the strike of May 29 should be first laid «I! 
when lay-offs occur. 

(2) The men who struck on May 29 should be placed on a preferen- 
tial list to be reemployed, when the work picks up again, in the ord«r 
of their departmental seniority. The company should file with 1! 
New York Regional Board, within 10 days, a copy of such a list. 

(3) Except in emergencies there should be no overtime work w!i\\ 
any of the strikers are unemployed. 
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Chicago Motor Coach Co. 


Tur Chicago Motor Coach Co. signed the Code of Fair Competition 
for the Transit Industry, September 18, 1933. On April 5, 1934, the 
Chicago Regional Labor Board found that the company had been 
violating section 7 (a) of the National Recovery Act. On June 29, 
the National Labor Board made similar findings, and ruled, in sub- 
stance, that unless within a specified period the company had rein- 
stated certain discharged employees, the case would be referred to the 
Compliance Division of the National Recovery Administration. On 
July 30, 1934, the company having taken no action, the National 
Labor Relations Board held a hearing. 

The company had declined to appear before the Chicago board, and 
also declined to appear before the National Labor Board. At the 
hearing before the National Labor Relations Board the company was 
represented only by its attorney, who requested the Board to reopen 
the entire proceedings by arranging for full hearings in Chicago. 
The union was represented at the hearing and nine recently dis- 
charged employees testified as to fresh violations of section 7 (a). 

Over 20 witnesses were heard by the three boards, and over 50 affi- 
davits were filed in the proceedings. Complaints against the company 
included the discharge of many employees for union membership, 
despite long service with the company and the award to some men of 


gold-star medals for careful driving. There were complaints also that 
the company had been intimidating and coercing employees who had 
joined the union. 

The decision of the Board, August 2, 1934, was as follows: 


This Board will take no action in any case without offering adequate 
opportunity to both sides to be fully heard. The Board gave that 
opportunity to the company, which it flouted, as it had previously 
flouted the requests of the Chicago board and the National Labor 
Board to answer the serious complaints lodged against it. This 
Board will not be used as an instrument for destroying by delay the 
rights which it was created to protect. The case will be referred forth- 
with to the Compliance Division of the National Recovery Adminis- 
tration. 

Tamaqua Underwear Co.—Tamaqua, Pa. 


Tuts case involved the violation of that part of section 7 (a) of the 
National Recovery Act which provides ‘‘that no employee and no one 
seeking employment shall be required as a condition of employment 
to join any company union or to refrain from joining, organizing, or 
assisting a labor organization of his own choosing.” 

During April and May of 1934, the Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
of America succeeded in enrolling in its ranks a number of the em- 
ployees of the Tamaqua Underwear Co. 

On May 28, on the initiative of the management and during regular 
working hours, a poll of the employees was taken, in which they were 
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asked to state, over their signatures, whether they desired to join 
“our own company union” or the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America. The result of this poll was not made public; however, those 
employees who had failed to signify their intention of joining the eo))- 
pany union were locked out. The locked-out members declared 4 
strike, but returned to work on June 6 following a settlement effecto| 
by the Philadelphia Regional Labor Board. 

An election was held under the supervision of the Philadelphia 

board on June 20 in which a majority of the employees expressed » 
desire to be represented for the purpose of collective bargaining }y 
‘ the Tamaqua Employees’ Union—the company union. 
q On June 25, the Monday following the election, when 66 membe rs 
of the Ameleashated Clothing Workers reported tee work as usual, 
they were told that they would be refused their old positions unless 
they joined the company union. Sixty-one of these employees refuse! 
to join the company union and, accordingly, were denied employment 
by the company. 

The National Labor Relations Board on August 6, 1934, decided 
that the 61 members of the union had been locked out in violation 
of section 7 (a), and gave the company 10 days in which to reinstate 
these employees in their former positions with the same rights as 
previously enjoyed. 
































Jersey City & Lyndhurst Bus Co.—New Jersey 





Tue Jersey City & Lyndhurst Bus Co., having failed to comply 
with the decision of the National Labor Board announced June 5s, 
1934, which ordered the reinstatement of two employees to their 
former positions in the employ of the company, the National Labor 
Relations Board promulgated the following findings of fact: 


I. The Jersey City & Lyndhurst Bus Co. has been subject to the 
Code of Fair Competition for the Transit Industry since October 2, 
1933. 

Il. The discharge on January 26, 1934, of Richard and Cyril Joyce 
was due to their activity on behalf of the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen. 

III. The National Labor Relations Board finds that the Jersey 
City & Lyndhurst Bus Co., in violation of section 7 (a) of the Nationa! 
Recovery Act, as embodied in the Code of Fair Competition for thie 
Transit Industry, has interfered with, restrained, and coerced its 
employees in their self-organization and has required its employees as 
a condition of employment to refrain from joining, organizing, 01 
assisting a labor organization of their own choosing. 


After a “‘show-cause”’ hearing on July 26, the above tentative find- 
ings of fact were made final on July 30, 1934. The company was noti- 
fied that the findings would be transmitted to the Compliance Division 
unless the two men were reinstated before August 6. No further 
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information having been received, the Board transmitted the case for 
the removal of the Blue Eagle. 


Edward F. Caldwell & Co.—New York City 


Tuts case involved the alleged violation of section 7 (a) of the 
National Recovery Act by Edward F. Caldwell & Co. of New 
York, which was subject to the Code of Fair Competition for the 
Fabricated Metal Products Manufacturing and Metal Finishing and 
Metal Coating Industry. 

For a number of years the company, which manufactured orna- 
mental fixtures, had had individual contracts with approximately 40 
of its employees. On May 22, 1934, a representative of Lighting 
Equipment Workers’ Local Union No. 19427 submitted a proposed 
collective-bargaining agreement to the company. Beginning that 
day and continuing until May 25, the company called every employee 
to the office and requested him to sign an individual contract. The 
request was not restricted to the employees who had been parties to 
the original agreements. Over 100 of the 150 employees, including 
a majority of the union members, signed the contracts. The con- 
tracts contained express provisions covering wages and hours, as well 
as a clause permitting termination by either party upon 30 days’ 
notice. 

The members of the Lighting Equipment Workers’ Union, feeling 
that the circulation of the individual agreements revealed the com- 
pany’s unwillingness to bargain collectively, called a strike of the 
Caldwell Co. employees. About 125 employees participated in the 
strike, which became effective on May 28. The New York Regional 
Labor Board’s proposal for the settlement of the strike, which called 
for the reinstatement of all the strikers and the subsequent opening 
of collective-bargaining negotiations, was rejected by the company. 

The decision of the National Labor Relations Board, August 9, 
1934, was as follows: 

Findings.—The National Labor Relations Board finds that the 
circulation of the individual contracts by the Edward F. Caldwell 
Co. constituted a violation of the right of its employees to be free 
from interference of the employer in their concerted activities for 
the purpose of collective bargaining. ° 

Enforcement.—The National Labor Relations Board rules that in 
order to restore a condition in harmony with the law, the following 
steps should be taken: 

1. The company should immediately offer reinstatement, to their 
former positions, to all the employees who struck on May 28 who are 
not now working for the company, discharging if necessary all em- 
ployees hired since the strike, and terminating, according to their 
terms, such individual contracts as may be necessary to bring about 
this result. All reinstatements should be made within 5 days from 
the date of this decision, except in the case of those employees who 
can only be reinstated by discharging others now under contract, 
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and in such cases the reinstatement should be made by termina: in» 


such contracts, and in any event within 35 days from the dat: of 
this decision. 

2. The company should proceed to bargain collectively with, 
representatives of its employees. Should any question arise » 
the authority of Lighting Equipment Workers Local Union 
19427 to represent the employees, an election will be conducted |); 
this Board, or its agents, to determine the identity of their 1 
sentative or representatives. 

Unless within 6 days from the date of this decision, the comp.) 
has notified the Board that it has commenced the reinstaten 
directed above, and within 36 days that it has completed the ri; 
statement and complied with paragraph 2, the case will be refered 
to the Compliance Division of the National Recovery Administration 
and to other agencies of the Government for appropriate action. 


Ira Wilson & Sons Dairy Co.—Detroit, Mich. 


Tuts case came before the Detroit Regional Labor Board on ‘|, 
complaint of the Milk Drivers and Dairy Employees’ Union, |. 
No. 155, that the ra Wilson & Sons Dairy Co. had refused to bar: 
collectively with the representatives of the employees and had 
criminated against Forrest Rowan and six other employees. ‘||. 
company had signed the President’s Reemplovment Agreen: 
August 9, 1933. 

Some time before April 20, 1934, the union, during the absence 
the president of the company, had sent a collective-bargaining av 
ment to the retail sales manager, for his consideration. The o 
plaint that the employer had refused to bargain collectively resio: 
on the fact that the retail sales manager had failed to respond \ |e 
the agreement had been sent to him; however, the sales manager | 
no authority to negotiate with the union. 

On April 21, 1934, Forrest Rowan, a driver and a member of 
union, was discharged for alleged drunkenness while on duty. ‘Ihe 
next day the union members in the employ of the company hel. 
meeting to consider Rowan’s discharge. They came to the cor 
clusion that he had been discharged on account of his union mem!) 
ship, and a committee which had been selected at the meeting :|- 
tempted by telephone to arrange an immediate conference with t\c 
president of the company. It was then close to midnight and aiicr 
inquiring into the composition of the committee the president refu-« 
to confer with it. On receiving the committee report the mem! «'- 
ship voted an immediate stoppage of work. The president appea 
at the plant at 4:30 a.m., and announced that those who wished ‘0 
work should come in and those who did not should make room to 
permit trucks to be loaded. Most of the employees returned ‘ 
work. Out of 15 who did not return until 30 to 45 minutes late’. 
5 were not permitted to take out their trucks. Another driver, 0) 
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leave at the time of the stoppage, returned the next night and was not 
permitted to work. 

The Detroit Regional Labor Board, May 7, 1934, decided the dis- 
charze of Rowan for intoxication was not discrimination, and that 
the employer had not refused to bargain collectively. At another 
hearing, May 27, the regional board found that the six drivers who 
were denied access to their trucks following the stoppage were dis- 
criminated against because of union membership and activity. The 
National Labor Relations Board decided that the findings of the 
recional board should not be disturbed 

On August 9, 1934, the National Labor Relations Board found that 
there had been discrimination against the 6 drivers and ordered their 
reinstatement within 7 days. 


Foster Knitting Co., Inc.—Burlington, N.C. 


Tus controversy arose out of the alleged discriminatory dis 
charge of certain employees by the Foster Knitting Co., Inc., Burling 
ton, N.C., in violation of section 7 (a) of the National Recovery Act, 
as embodied in the Code ot Fair Competition for the Hosiery Industry. 

A hearing was held before the Atlanta Regional Board on June 18, 
1934, which the company failed to attend. The regional board 
found, in a decision rendered June 27, 1934, that five employees who 
had not been taken back after a temporary plant shut-down had, in 
effect, been discharged because of their union affiliations. It appeared 
at the hearing, however, that one of the employees had been rein- 
stated. Consequently, the board recommended that the remaining 
four employees be immediately reinstated in positions as profitable 
and desirable as the ones from which they had been discharged. 

In view ot the failure ot the company to reinstate the four emplov- 
ees, as directed by the regional board, the National Labor Relations 
Board took jurisdiction of the case and held a hearing on August 6 
The company notified the Board that it would be unable to appear. 

The decision of the Board, rendered August 11, 1934, was as follows: 

Findings.—Melton, Wilson, Hohlfield, and Alcox were denied 
reinstatement upon the termination of the temporary plant shut- 
down because of their union affiliations and activities, and were, 
therefore, in effect discharged because of such affiliations and activi- 
ties. The Foster Knitting Co., Inc., by this conduct has violated 
section 7 (a). 

Enforcement.—Unless the company immediately and uncondition- 
ally offers to reinstate Melton, Wilson, Hohlfield, and Alcox in their 
former positions, with the same seniority previously enjoyed, and, 
within 7 days from the date of this decision, shall have reinstated 
each of them who so desires, this case will be referred to the Com- 


pliance Division of the National Recovery Administration and to 
other agencies of the Government for appropriate action. 
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Building Operations in Principal Cities of the United States, 
August 1934 


HERE was an increase of 11 percent in the number but a decrease 

of nine-tenths of 1 percent in the estimated cost of buildings fo, 
which permits were issued in August, as compared with July, accord. 
ing to reports received by the Bureau of Labor Statistics from 759 
identical cities having a population of 10,000 or over. 

The information shown in the following tables is collected from 
local building officials on blank forms mailed out by the Bureay of 
Labor Statistics, except in the States of Illinois, Massachusetts, New 
Jersey, New York, North Carolina, and Pennsylvania, where the 
State departments of labor collect and forward the data to the 
Federal Bureau. The tables include the value of contracts awarded 
by Federal and State Governments for buildings to be erected in these 
752 cities. The estimated cost of these buildings in July was $2,800. 
476 and in August was $2,591,971. . The cost figures as reported in 
this study are the estimates made by prospective builders on applying 
for their permits to build. Noland costs areineluded. Only building 
projects within the corporate limits of the cities enumerated are shown. 

Previous to this month the information concerning building oper- 
ations was broken down by seven geographic divisions. Beginning 
with August, however, data are shown for 9 geographic divisions, 
2 divisions having been made from the old South Central division 
the East South Central and the West South Central. The Mountain 
and Pacific division is now divided into the Mountain States and the 
Pacific States. 

Comparisons, July and August 1934 


TABLE 1 shows the estimated cost of new residential buildings, of 
new nonresidential buildings, of additions, alterations, and repuirs, 
and of total building operations in 752 identical cities having a pop- 
ulation of 10,000 or over, by geographic divisions. 


TaBLE 1.—ESTIMATED COST OF NEW BUILDINGS, OF ADDITIONS, ALTERATIONS, 
AND REPAIRS, AND OF TOTAL BUILDING CONSTRUCTION IN 752 IDENTICAL 
CITIES, AS SHOWN BY PERMITS ISSUED IN JULY AND AUGUST 1934, BY GEO- 
GRAPHIC DIVISIONS 



































New residential buildings New nonresidential buildings 
(estimated cost) (estimated cost) 
Geographic division | Percent- Percent: 
July 1934 | August 1934! age of July 1934 | August 1934, age of 
change change 
New England__..__________.. $1, 362,776 | $1,277,763 | -—6.2| $5,008,282 | $1,856, 290 | 2.9 
Middle Atlantic_._..._.______- 3, 466, 213 3, 045, 194 —12.1 6, 527, 229 6, 868, 073 | 
East North Central_____._____- 965, 344 1, 206,686 | +25.0 3, 689, 240 3, 604, 423 | 
West North Central__._._____-- 457, 665 677,518 | +48.0 905, 654 1, 298, 637 13.4 
South Atlantic__-__- in ttre Sill 961, 573 935, 517 —2.7 1, 103, 344 2, 473, 814 24.2 
East South Central.__________- 88, 909 93, 952 +5.7: 530, 770 846, 233 4 
West South Central___________- 467, 374 647,270 | +38.5 500, 261 709, 324 41.8 
a a Rese 173, 283 122, 536 —29.3 585, 595 381, 886 4.5 
a A ie a eS 849, 331 920, 104 +8,.3 1, 633, 455 2, 672, 003 ( 
TB 6 cnn tt idecaan ok 8, 792, 468 8, 926, 540 +1.5 | 20,483,830 | 20,710, 683 1.4 
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qiste 1. -ESTIMATED COST OF NEW BUILDINGS, OF ADDITIONS, ALTERATIONS, 
\ND REPAIRS, AND OF TOTAL BUILDING CONSTRUCTION IN 752 IDENTICAL 
ciTles, AS SHOWN BY PERMITS ISSUED IN JULY AND AUGUST 1934, BY GEO- 
GRAPHIC DIVISIONS —Continued 





Additions, alterations, and re- Total construction (estimated 
pairs (estimated cost) cost 


Num- 
ber of 


cities 


Geographic division Per- Per. 
, August cent- , August cent- 

a ‘ , Gg . 
July 1934 1934 age of | July 1934 1934 age of 
change change 


New England 
Middle Atlantic- - 
Fast North Central 
West North Central 
South Atlantic - -- 
Fast South Central 
West South Central 
CP 


Pacific 


WIE co ntowdes 


There was an increase of 1.5 percent in the indicated expenditures 
for new residential buildings, five of the nine geographic divisions 
showing increases, comparing August with July. The increases in the 
estimated cost of residential buildings ranged from 8.3 percent in the 
Pacific division to 48 percent in the West North Central division. 
The largest decrease occurred in the Mountain division. 

The estimated cost of new nonresidential buildings increased 1.1 
percent, six divisions showing increases and three divisions show- 
ing decreases. ‘The South Atlantic division showed the largest in- 
crease and the New England division the largest decrease. 

Expenditures for additions, alterations, and repairs decreased 4.6 
percent, seven geographic divisions showing decreases and two 
divisions showing increases. 

Table 2 shows the number of new residential buildings, of new 
nonresidential buildings, of additions, alterations, and repairs, and of 
total building operations in 752 identical cities of the United States, 
by geographic divisions. 

TasLe 2.-NUMBER OF NEW BUILDINGS, OF ADDITIONS, ALTERATIONS, AND 

REPAIRS, AND OF TOTAL BUILDING CONSTRUCTION IN 752 IDENTICAL CITIES, 


AS SHOWN BY PERMITS ISSUED IN JULY AND AUGUST 1934, BY GEOGRAPHIC 
DIVISIONS 








New residential | New nonresidential; Additions, altera- 
buildings buildings tions, and repairs 


Total construction 
Geographie division : 

| July August | July | August July | August July August 
1934 1934 1934 1934 1934 1934 1934 1934 





New England_____-- 260 - 3 805 2, 708 2,914 3, 701 3, 996 
Middle Atlantic. __.. 381 38: 5 | 1, 144 6, 285 6, 419 , 852 7, 946 
East North Central _- 201 28% 1, 346 3, 365 | 3, 508 , 655 5, 137 
West North Central_. 155 21: 5 631 | ,336| 1,515 2, 006 | 2, 358 
South Atlantie 249 248 3! 457 | 3,074) 3,493 3, 761 | 4, 198 
East South Central. s) f 112 1, 189 1, 257 , 360 | 1,417 
West South Central.. ‘ 59 | 298 | = 1, 304 1, 529 , 766 2, 081 
Mountain : f 2 178 | 520 647 692 R62 
1, 000 3, 035 3, 882 4, 078 5, 169 

Total ‘ 2, 05 + 5,971 | 22,816 | 25, 164 29, 871 | 33, 164 
Percentage of change. ‘ éad +11.0 
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Increases were shown in the number of new residential buil. 
of new nonresidential buildings, of additions, alterations, and re) 
and of total building construction. All nine of the geographic diy; 
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registered increases in the total number of building operations. 
Table 3 shows the estimated cost of housekeeping dwellings jy 
the number of families provided for in each of the different kins of 
dwellings for which permits were issued in 752 identical cities, })y 
geographic divisions. | 


TABLE 3.—ESTIMATED COST AND NUMBER OF FAMILIES PROVIDED FOR I\ Pyp 
DIFFERENT KINDS OF HOUSEKEEPING DWELLINGS FOR WHICH PERMIT?Ts | 
ISSUED IN 752 IDENTICAL CITIES IN JULY AND AUGUST 1934, BY GEOG 


DIVISIONS 








oom aad 
Geographic division 





1-family dwellings 


| Families pro- 


Estimated cost vided for 














2-family dwellings 


Estimated cost 
| 





























| | 
de August July | August ee August July 
July 1934 | 19834 1934 1934 | July 1934 | 1934 1934 
om i nes alii | 
New England_____._.___. '$1, 236, 176 |$1, 218,263; 245| 268! $66,600| $44,500 2 
Middle Atlantic._.._.____ | 1, 654, 588 | 1, 623, 844 331 | 351 239,575 | 162,850 ’ 
East North Central ______ | 914,670 | 1, 138, 686 192 276 33, 000 | 41, 000 
West North Central_.__| 454,165 | "646,318 153 20% 3,500} 8, 900 
South Atlantic___.._____- | 858, 573 859, 282 235 seal 68, 800 | 36, 235 
East South Central__....| 74, 909 93, 952 56 | 48 0 | 0 
West South Central......| 443,024 | 555, 668 196 | 239 20,850 | 30, 600 
Mountain______- siteithonived 169, 283 | 109, 490 44 | 34 4, 000 2, 000 2 
i | 789,281 | 773,829 258 | 263 47, 050 87, 135 24 
Total___...........| 6, 594,669 | 7,019,242} 1,710| 1,914| 483,375| 413,220; 1 
Percentage of change_----|--_--.-_.-- +6.4 |.....- +11.9 ree eee —14.5 
: P _—s | Total, all kinds of housekee 
Multifamily dwelling: | dwellings 
| 
ee — . Families pro- ee ' Fan 
Geographic division Estimated cost vided for Estimated cost vide 
» August July | August August July 
July 1934 | “"1934 1934 | 1934 | July 1984) “1934 1934 
— — a 
New England_-_-......_-- $35, 000 $9, 000 Ss 4 |$1, 337, 776 |$1, 271, 763 279 
Middle Atlantic_____.__-| 1, 572,050 | 1, 258, 500 653 379 | 3, 466,213 | 3,045, 194 1, O46 ] 
East North Central _-_-_--_- 17, 674 12, 000 14 4 965, 344 | 1, 191, 686 21: 2ss 
West North Central_____- 0 16, 800 0 6 457, 665 672, 018 157 218 
South Atlantic_..._..._-_ 34, 200 34, 500 15 24 961, 573 930, 017 268 
East South Central____-- 14, 000 0 3 0 88, 909 93, 952 59 
West South Central___-_-- 5, 700 34, 000 10 26 469, 574 620, 268 220 2s4 
PR sin opin antares 0 0 0 0 173, 283 111, 400 46 6 
| RSF: 13, 000 59, 140 17 35 849, 331 920, 104 | 304 iu 
I a 1, 691, 624 | 1, 423, 940 720 478 | 8, 769,668 | 8,856,402 | 2, 505 
Percentage of change_--_--|.......---- —15.8 }........ NS PO ae +1.0 |- = 























There was an increase of 6.4 percent in the value of one-faiiily 
dwellings, comparing August permits with July permits. The 1iin- 
ber of families provided for in these dwellings increased 11.9 percent. 
Six geographic divisions provided more family dwelling units |) 
single-family dwellings in August than in July. In 4 geograj)i) 


divisions more families were provided for in two-family dwellincs 
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during August than during the previous month, and 3 divisions 
recistered decreases. No two-family dwellings were erected in the 
East South Central Division during August 1934. The number 
of dwelling units provided in apartment houses increased in only 
four of the geographic divisions. 

Table 4 shows the index numbers of families provided for and the 
index numbers of indicated expenditures for new residential buildings, 
for new nonresidential buildings, for additions, alterations, and 
repairs, and for total building operations. 

TAN PEN DITURES FOR BUILDING OPERATIONS AS SHOWN BY PERMITS ISSUE D 
[N PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES 


{Monthly average, 1929= 100] 


























Indicated expenditures for— 
} iT 2 2 a 
| Families | | 
Month ox agg | New resi- | New non- | Additions, Md : 
dential | residential | alterations, | aaa, 
| | buildings | buildings | andrepairs| ~":., 
| | | 
1930 | | | 
July... .csadunandetbeeseconsanccecconctce | 49.9 44.1 | 86.7 77.4 | 64.8 
AUgU....cmiatadinamgeennn SEE |. - 48.7 | 43. 4 | 67.2 | 58. 6 54. 4 
1931 | 
july’. .cnananeue EES << Le 35. 8 27.6 | 53.7 57.8 41.7 
Anant. cs cena teseecdsewnseeen | 36. 6 | 33. 5 63.9 48.3 47.3 
1932 | | 
Jelly. ... inate Lvbkebsanditnd. | 8.2 5.6 | 16.1 | 22. 6 12.0 
Augalt... «clita ndesticec bite cncsessccé= 9.7 6.8 | 15.7 24. 9 | 12. 6 
1933 | 
JULT ... / caseebintine aenadesecaccoscul 10. 2 8.0 10.9 26.7 | 12.2 
AUBU . .cctseeeeaene sonsdveccowcen 8.9 von 10. 4 29. 4 | 11.9 
| 
1934 | | | | 
SULY .. s2c dite Ee ed bb enna tanncscs 7.8 5.3 16.8 | 35. 8 14.2 
pe ee SS Se 7.6 | 5.4 | 17.0 | 34. 1 | 14.1 





The index number of indicated expenditures for new nonresidential 
buildings was greater for August than for either July 1934 or August 
1933. 

The index numbers of indicated expenditures for additions, altera- 
tions, and repairs, and for total building construction, while lower 
than for July 1934, were higher than for August 1933. 

The index number of indicated expenditures for new residential 
buildings was higher than for July 1934, but lower than for August 
1933. 

The index number of families provided for was lower than for either 
July 1934 or August 1933. 


Comparisons, August 1934 with August 1933 


TaBLE 5 shows the estimated cost of new residential buildings, of 
hew nonresidential buildings, of additions, alterations, and repairs, 


86184—34——9 
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and of total building operations in 745 identical cities having a popu- 
lation of 10,000 or over, by geographic divisions. 


TarRLE 5.—ESTIMATED COST OF NEW BUILDINGS, OF ADDITIONS, ALTERATIOC NS, 

AND REPAIRS, AND OF TOTAL BUILDING CONSTRUCTION IN’ 745 IDENTI: AL 
CITIES, AS SHOWN BY PERMITS ISSUED IN AUGUST 1933 AND AUGUST 1934, BY Gro. 
GRAPHIC DIVISIONS 

















| New residential buildings New nonresidential buildin: 
(estimated cost) (estimated cost) 















































































Geographic division | | on, | | | Per 
August August | centage| August August | centage 
1933 1934 fet ot 1933 1934 | of 
| fe change | | change 
i ge cm oN it PE Ra ae a 
New England_----......---..--| $2,157,805 | $1, 266, 263 —41.3 | $1,127,751 | $1,853, 140 | 64.3 
Middle Atlantic. -............-.- 2, 722, 748 3, 039, 994 +11.7 | 2, 880, 869 | 6, 871, 473 +138 5 
East North Central...........-| 1, 471,021 1, 206,686 | —18.0| 2,227,904 3, 591, 148 HAI. 2 
West North Central_.........-- 892, 000 677, 518 | — 24.0 3, 707, 103 1, 208, 637 65.0 
.. . ee 904, 180 935, 517 +3. 5 872, 823 2, 470, 714 71.7 
East South Central---..------.-.. 156, 575 93,952 | —40.0 369, 648 846, 233 +128. 4 
West South Central_.-----.----| _ 571, 994 632,040 | +10.5 465, 249 687,949) +479 
A 171, 920 122,536 | —28.7 154, 517 | 381, 161 + 146.7 
PU Rhee pices. cenamiaandesenved 2, 234, 016 920,104 | —58.8| 1, 246,523 | 2,672,003} +1144 
| | 
” —_|—__—____|—__—__- pincers | NE 
a | 11, 282,259 | 8, 894, 610 | —21.2| 13,052,387 | 20,672,458 | +584 
| i 
| Additions, alterations, and ral Total construction (estimated 
repairs (estimated cost) cost) 
Nul 
. _—— — i ber 
Geographic division | Per- | Per- , 
August August centage August August (centage cities 
1933 1934 of | 1933 1934 | of 
vem change change 
| na Ee Scie 
ge ee ee $1, 457, 274 | $1, 702,339 | +16. g | | $4, 742, 830 | $4,821,742 | +1.7 
Middle Atlantic_._..........-: 5, 348, 539 5, 842,645 | +9.2 | 10,952,156 | 15, 754, 112 +43.8 
East North Central_...........| 1, 477, 458 2, 094, 097 | +41. 7 5, 176, 383 6, 891,931 | 4-33. 1 17 
West North Central_._....---- 798, 706 773, 157 | —3.2 | 5,397, 809 2, 749, 312 —49. | fis 
South Atlantic. ---_....-..--.- | 1,046, 582 | 2,039,659 | +94. 9 | 2,823,585 | 5,445,890 | +92.9 70 
East South Central..........-- 373, 259 417, 686 | +11.9 | 899,482 | 1,357,871 | +51.0 28 
West South Central.._.__..--- 584, 989 753, 848 | +28.9 | 1,622,232] 2,073,837 | +27.8 45 
Mountain. -.._......< ee 306, 150 264, 798 | —13.5 | 632, 587 768, 495 | +21.5 22 
|, ee ae | 1,806, 389 1, 605, 847 i —11.1 5, 286, 928 5, 197, » 954 1.7 
|e a meee | 13, 199, 346 | 15, 494, we | | +17.4 _ 37, 533, 992 | 45, 061, 144 | +20. 1 745 












Six of the nine geographic divisions showed decreases in indicated 
expenditures for new residential buildings, comparing August 1934 
with the same month of the previous year. The decrease for the 
country as a whole amounted to 21.2 percent. The value of new 
nonresidential buildings increased 58.4 percent, only 2 of the 9 
divisions showing decreases in expenditures for this type of building. 
The estimated cost of additions, alterations, and repairs increased 
17.4 percent, with 6 divisions showing increases and 3 divisions 
showing decreases. The value of total building operations increased 
20.1 percent, all divisions, excepting the West North Central and the 
Pacific, registering increases. 

Table 6 shows the number of new residential buildings, of new non- 
residential buildings, of additions, alterations, and repairs, and of 
total building operations in 745 identical cities, by geographic div!- 
sions. 
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TanLe 6—-NUMBER OF NEW BUILDINGS, OF ADDITIONS, ALTERATIONS, AND RE- 
PAIRS, AND OF TOTAL BUILDING CONSTRUCTION IN 745 IDENTICAL CITIES, AS 
SHOWN BY PERMITS ISSUED IN AUGUST 1933 AND AUGUST 1934, BY GEOGRAPHIC 
DIVISIONS 


=——— 7 | — 


: , , : , , as 
New residential | New nonresidential} Additions, altera- Total constructior 
buildings buildings | tions, and repairs | teens son 








Geographic division nt —_ $$ _— | —_— 


August | August | August | August | August | August August | August 
1933 1934 1933 | 1934 | 1933 | 1934 1933 | 1934 











New England._.....- 411 273 | 806 | . 9 757 2 | 
Middle Atlantic 473 382 | 1, 310 | : 5, 093 42 ’ 876 
East North Central __| 284 283 | 1, 400 | 3 3, 390 3, 50: 5, 
West North Central _-_| 251 212 | 738 | x 342 | 51: 9) 33] 
South Atlantic. ------| 263 248 497 : 9" 595 3" 4¢ 3 355 
East South Central. -| 64 48 104 | 851 

West South Central. | ‘ 248 317 | 204 | 997 | 
Mountain-..-.--.------ f 37 198 | 5 | 604 

Pacific. .....-.-------| f 287 926 F 026 





re 2,527| 2,018 6, 386 | 
Percentage of change-_/|_-.....--- —20. 1 


! 





There was a decrease in the number of new residential buildings 
and in the number of new nonresidential buildings, comparing August 
1934 with August 1933. The number of additions, alterations, and 
repairs, and total construction projects, however, showed an increase, 
comparing these two months. 

Table 7 shows the estimated cost of housekeeping dwellings and the 
number of families provided for in dwellings for which permits were 
issued in 745 identical cities during August 1933 and August 1934, by 
geographic divisions. 

TaBLE 7.—ESTIMATED COST AND NUMBER OF FAMILIES PROVIDED FOR IN DIFFER- 
ENT KINDS OF HOUSEKEEPING DWELLINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE ISSUED 


IN 745 IDENTICAL CITIES IN AUGUST 1933 AND AUGUST 1934, BY GEOGRAPHIC 
DIVISIONS 











1-family dwellings 2-family dwellings 








er . Families pro- rm 
Geographic division Estimated cost vided for Estimated cost 
| 


Families pro- 
vided for 





or" r . 

August | August | August} August | August | August no ona 
1933 1934 1933 | 1934 | 1933 | 1934 sog3 i934 
| | Fov0 ve 





New England . \$1, 862, 405 |$1, 206, 763 374 | 264 | $184, 400 | S44 61 | 


Middle Atlantic | 2,118,868 | 1, 618, 644 412 350 | 390, 900 162, 85 101 | 
East North Central 1, 378, 521 | 1, 138, 686 266 276 | 92, 500 | a 32 | 
West North Central 864, 500 651, 818 247 206 27, 500 | 8, 8 
South Atlantic 863,480 | 864, 782 247 229| 40,700)  36,235/| 28 
East South Central_.....| 139,575 | 93, 952 61 48 17, 000 | 

West South Central 419, 504 540, 438 179 226 | 126,650/ 30, 
Mountain 170,720 | 109, 400 57 34 | , 200 | 2, b | 
Pacific 1, 885, 871 773, 829 476 263 145 | 87, 





6 


9, 703, 534 | 6,998,312 | 2,< 1,896 | 1,043, 995 413, 
bite eane —27.9 
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TABLE 7.—ESTIMATED COST AND NUMBER OF FAMILIES PROVIDED FOR IN })[y 
FERENT KINDS OF HOUSEKEEPING DWELLINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS Wikp 
ISSUED IN 745 IDENTICAL CITIES IN AUGUST 1933 AND AUGUST 1934, BY (Giu. 
GRAPHIC DIVISIONS—Continued 


TABI 
































— Total, all kinds of housekee; 
Multifamily dwellings dwellings 
. ae ar ees * Families pro- Poti li aa | Famili 
Geographic division Estimated cost vided for Estimated cost | vided 
August | August | August} August | August, | August = 
1933 1934 1933 1934 1933 1934 | + Oa3 
ote Aul 
= Lev 
New England_-__....._-.-- $31, 000 $9, 000 15 4 |$2, 077,805 |$1, 260,263 | 450 OR = Port 
Middle Atlantie__._..___- 212, 980 | 1, 258, 500 76 379 | 2,722,748 | 3,039,994 | 589 77 e Sani 
East North Central ____- 0 12, 000 0 4 | 1,471,021 | 1, 191, 686 ~ 298 : 
West North Central___- 0 17, 395 0 8 892, 000 678,113 | 255 We 
South Atlantic. --_-.---- 0 34, 500 0 24 904,180 | 935,517 275 OTR 
East South Central ____- 0 0 0 0 156, 575 93, 952 67 1% - MA 
West South Central... _. 25, 750 34, 000 15 26 571,994 | 605, 038 243 : ; 
Mountain...........-.. 0 0 0 0 171,920 | 111, 400 59 SAC 
i AD 185, 000 59, 140 64 35 | 2,234,016 | 920, 104 602 --- 
aeceesieinaesieaeenen a ae P Pemsk er aay ear i = - 4 pei 
ES 454,730 | 1,424,535 | 170 480 |11, 202, 259 | 8, 836,067 | 2, 838 52 p Bev 
Percentage of change_.___|______._.-- 213.3 |.....-.- AEOE 6 1. ecceenns 21.1 |.... | ; “ss 
| ral 











— Brox 


Decreases were shown in the permit valuation and in the number of 
families provided for in 1-family dwellings and 2-family dwellings. Ded 
There was a large increase, however, in the value of apartment houses Eee 
and in the number of family-dwelling units provided therein, compur- ; 
ing August 1934 with the corresponding month of 1933. : 


Detailed Estimated Cost of Building Operations by Cities, August 1934 q Hol 


TABLE 8 shows for the month of August 1934 the estimated cost of FE i; 
new residential buildings, of new nonresidential buildings, and of J xia 
total building operations, together with the number of families pro- 
































Mer 
. . s ie . ° ° , Mel] 
vided for, in all cities of the United States having a population of FB vc: 
. . 1 M | 
10,000 or over for which the Bureau received reports. D Nat 
= Nee 
TABLE 8.—ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE Iss! ED Ne\ 
IN PRINCIPAL CITIES, AUGUST 1934 — 
New England States + 
Not 
No 
- New . New Pe 
New |Fam| on | Tota Now [tam| on | 1 i 
State and city | dential} pro- dential — State and city | dential! pro- dential - 
build- |vided | ‘yuiid- | repairs) build- |vided) puiid- | rej 
ings for ings ings for ings 
er a | 
CONNECTICUT CONNECTICUT— . 
continued ; 
Ansonia- .----..-- $6, 000 0 $275) $6,825 ® Ast 
Bridgeport. ___-- 20, 700) 6; 5,125) 35,753 || Naugatuck. ----- $24, 800 9} $1, 175) $ Atl 
mraseen.......--.... 0} 3,240 6, 829 || New Britain... _- 2, 500 1} 101, 750) 1 mB Ba 
Danbury --------- 0 0 250; 10,579 || New Haven_-_---- 10, 900 3} 26,765) 60, 8 = Bel 
| ees 0 0 0) 400 || Norwalk_...------ 17, 000 4) 3,810) O70 . Blo 
Fast Hartford -.-_- 0 0 | 50,870 || Norwich_.._.---- 5, 000 1} 4, 200) 8 Bri 
‘airfield__.......- 31, 500 7| 109,975] 141,475 || Stamford....._..- 2, 800 1} 86,930) 104, 230 Bu 
Greenwich.......-| 3,000) 1} 25,450) 57,000 || Stratford ....----.- 600 1} 3,070) ) Cal 
Hamden..........| 5,000 1} 2,740} 11,715 || Torrington------- 5, 500 2 C90) 21 - Cl 
Hartford..........| 4, 500 1] 16,057} 152,010 || Wallingford... _. 0 0 650) 190 Do 
Meriden... -._.--- 4, 200 1} 2,589] 15,886 || Waterbury.......| 4,000 1] 27,150} 46, 800 Ba 
Middletown. .-_-- 0}  0| 5,020, 8,420 || West Hartford_.._| 45,000} 6} 25, 025} 107, 500 Eli 
Milford_........-- 7, 900 6| 4,300} 14,338 || Willimantic... _._ 0 0 850 100 
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8.—ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS 
ST 1934—Continued 


New England States—Continued 








as) yh: pie 1 
2 eT he AS, Sanahe aaa 


e and city 


Porilan 

G nfo ra 
Portland 

We beau 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Arlington__- 
Attleboro 
Belmont 
Beverly 

Boston ! 
Braintree 
Brockton 
Brookline 
Cambridge 
Chelsea 
Chicopee. 
Dedham 
Easthampton 
Everett 

Fall River 
Fitchburg - 
Framingham - 
Gardner 
Gloucester 
Haverhill. 
Holyoke 
Lawrence 
Leominster- 
Lowell 

Lynn 

Malden 
Marlborough 
Medford 
Melrose __ 
Methuen. 
Milton- 

Natick P 
Needham. 

New Bedford 
Newburyport__ - 
Newton........ 
North Adams. 
Northumpton . 
North Attleboro 
Norwood 
Peabody___- 
Pittsfield __- 











New 
resi- ilies 
dential | pro- 
build- | vided 
ings | for 


| 


| 
$14, 800) 
14, 543 
17, 400 
5, 000 
7, 280 

0 


| Fam- 


New 
non- 
resi- 
dential 
build- 
ings 


$350 

4, 000) 
3, 375) 
0) 

9, 950) 
1, 425 





1, 200 
1, 900 
4, 000 
2, 416 


1 181, 400) 


400 
4 950 
2, 950 
8, LOO 

0 

550 
3, 100 
1, 400 

0 
5, SLO 
, 195 


200 
125 
100) 

, 91) 
810) 

, 400 


Pr 

de! 4} 
On| 
§2! 


Total 


(inelud- | 


ing 
repairs) 


$15, 
24, 


4, 
34, 
10, 

OSS, 
11,7 
20, 

141, 
41, 
14, 
14, 
46, 

3, 

s, 
10, 
14, 

8, 

5, 
20, 

6, 
34, 
23, 
21, 
37, 
19, 

4, 


650 | 
543 | 


640 | 
215 | 


372 
95 1 
735 
065 
1A5 


481 | 


660 


650 | 
734 | 
900 | 


O40 
046 
260 
700 
300 
600 
665 
000 
BAO 
205 
545 
5OS 
653 
817 


19, 325 


14, 
ll, 
24, 
9 
58, 
st 
13, 
637, 
30, 
32, 
7, 
12, 
27, 


52, 


325 
570 
475 
330 


2, 700 


O75 


175 


200 
203 
683 
691 


460 | 
142 || 


‘ 725 


O50 | 


State and city 


'| MASSACHUSETTS— 


continued 


Plymouth- 
Quincy 
Revere 


| Salem __- 


Saugus-. -- 
Somerville 
Southbridge 


|| Springfield 


Stoneham 
Swampscott 
Taunton... 
Waltham 
Watertown 
Wellesley. 
Westfield 
West Springfield 
Weymouth 
Winchester 
Winthrop_-_. 
Woburn 

W orcester 


NEW HAMUESHIRE 


Concord 
Keene 
Manchester 
Portsmouth 
RODE 


ISLAND 


| Central Falls 
| Cranston _. 
| East Providence 


Newport 

North Providence 

Pawtucket 

Providence 

W arwick 

Westerly - - 

West Warwick 

W oonsocket _ - 
VERMONT 

Bennington 

Burlington 

Rutland 


Total 





Middle 


Atlantic States 








NEW JERSEY 


Asbury Park. 
Atlantic C ity. . 
Bayonne 
Belleville 
Bloomfield. - 
Bridgeton... 
Burlington... 
Camden___-_ 
Clifton... _. 
Dover _._ 

Fast Oran a 
Elizabeth... sa 





0 

0 

0 

$12, 000 
0 

4, 850 
1, 200 
0 

15, 500 
0 

0 

6, 000 





! Apeeatiia filed. 








$6, 
60, 
28, 
15, 
10, 

5, 

4, 
12, 
33, 

2, 
36, 
19, 


450 
477 
278 
425 
200 
170 
@82 
040 
710 
9s0 
967 
350 








NEW JERSEY- 


Englewood .--. 
Garfield _ 
Hackensack 
Hillside T_- 
Hoboken 
Irvington___- 
Jersey oe 
Kearney. 
Linden. ; 
Long Branch. 
Lyndhurst T- 


Maplewood Sa 


con. 


New 
resi- 
dential 
build- 
ings 


Fam-} 
ilies | 
pro- 

vided | 
for 


Bs 
| 


| 
| 
$5, 200 
13, 800 
0 
, 000 
3, 100 
5. 000 
}, 000 
, 000 
0 
0 
0 
3, 5OO 
0 

, 500 d 
0 il, 


l, 
l, 


13, 


- 
a 


3, 


6, 
265 
l, 

5 

4, 
24, 


4, 


3, 


bes 


WERE 


non- 
resi- 
dential | 
| build. | 
| ings 


600 
565 
560 
100 
400 
770! 
744| 

| 
| 
310 
27: 5 
, 435 
lf 50) 


OD 
300 


, 645 


450 
O50 
514 
200 


2, 975 


100 
150 
175 


| 


, 500 


60, 775 


41, 


1,856, 


$1, 


l, 
l, 


3, 
1 


Be * 
| 126, 


4, 
oj} 1, 





500 


200) 


125 
200) 
670) 
000 
0} 
375 


, 850) 


000) 
875 
450) 
025) 
000! 


949 


ISSUED 


Total 


| (includ- 


ing 
repairs) 


$6, 100 
31, 740 

5, 625 
66, 345 
11, 610 
26, 820 
29), 455 


41, 380 


1, 2000 
102, 159 
44, 200 


, R48, SAT 
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TABLE 8.—ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE Iss 
IN PRINCIPAL CITIES, AUGUST 1934—Continued , ED TABI 
Middle Atlantic States—Continued Sl 
aie —_ ——— —- : “gZ —= 
r New ——e : 
monn hy non- Total N ow F am- — ‘1 4 
State and city | dential] pro- | ,TeS!-_| (includ- State : ity resi- | ilies | resi- | (includ. jae 
" build- lvided dential ing State and_city dential | pro- dential id se. St 
ings | for | Duild- | repairs) build- jvided | } nid. : 
gs C ings ings for | ines | 2 
NEW JERSEY—ConD, NEW YORK—Con. | ' 
* | 7 PEN 
Montclair. =. $19, 980 1} $2,500) $41,675 || Ossining $12, 000 9 0 
Morristown__-- ( 0 500} 6, 649 || Oswego. a: oan | $1s0l in 
Neptune T_-- 0 0 0 0 || Peekskill. as 600) 1) 5 7001 or es mm Oil ' 
Newark 12, 000 1 61,900) 163,807 || Plattsburg___--. 0 @ Lis ‘160 Pail 
New Brunswick 0 0 25 7, 230 || Port sburg.—-- et “ 0 Oo ‘—s m™ Pho 
ee: | 0 0} 17,460] 19,722 || Port Jervis... __| 0 0 ~*~ oO "7 F Pitt 
pee 1 9 xan ace | Romemeersie—--) me) 3) socal ee hat 
Paterson___- 18, 000 ] 3, O74 85. 953 | enews aay ” a ; on oa _5 OW mm Rea 
Perth Amboy -- 0 0 200 9,700 || Rockville Center_| 27, 300 a 0] 52 38a m Scra 
Phillipsburg. 0 0 0 20, 000 Sars gota Springs -- “1 000 1 20) = > Sha 
ace on . 7 O| 1,045] 16,531 || Schenectady......| 10. 700 9} 96.618] > = : Stee 
-leasant ville. ._- ) 0 27! 2, 18: Svracuse___ ‘ a ee aeel ane’ con = Sun 
Red Bunk 0 0 5 6. a ei jie ~—— 7 = a —_— 7 Swi 
Ridgewood _. . -. 5, 650 2} 1,930) 15,830 || Troy......_.___- 16, 000 4) 1, 350] Pan 
Kutherford.___. 0 0} 1,750 3,240 || Utica.............. 9.500 1 @’ nani ~ 
South Orange__.._| 10, 900 1 150} 12,510 || Valley Stream_...| 2 250 11 lone = 
South River_- 5, 200 l 250 9,450 | Watertown 1 000 i| 7 aoa) — 
Summit —-__- 15, 000 2 0} 18,815 || Watervliet oa 7 Ol 670 ’ _ — 
Teaneck T_- $5, 000 6| 1,200| 49,235 || White Plains_ 39, 000 6| 14,5501 & i" 
Trenton ae 0 0 1,715 29, 544 || Yonkers ee 35, 200 8 5, Gu i 
rs bis iat 0 0 0} 10,117 “ae. 8. en . m Alt 
aioe T...... 14, 100 3} 12,310} 26,610 INSY : s Au 
- mee a. T... 0 0 0 4,307 | gi aaa Sco Bel 
estfield____- 15, 800 3 510} 23, 735 i , 9 OF mm Bet 
West New York 6 0 0 2, 480 Allentown. os con . yt oO 50) 10 - S Bi 
West Orange....-| 52, 000 5 1,500} 58,570 Altoona. oe A ’ 0 0 130 13. 388 4 - 
Sa ellevue_..._..--- 0 0 0) oo) fe 
—~ Berwick......---- 0 0} 34,150) 34, 25 : ys 
Albany........- 82,500] 10} 6,207] 124,373 Seadea Age eo a eae a | 6 
Amsterdam.......| 5, 000 1} 4,935] 15,860 || Bradford... 0 a oe 00 Ce 
Auburn __.--__- | 13,500} 3 (550! 15,700 || Bristol... 2. Seo! fn Ch 
Butavia-__...-- 0 0 275} 3,550 || Ganonsbure...._. i aS Ch 
Binghamton......| 7,500)  2| 9,113} 55,156 || Garde “a Ch 
Buffalo... .--- O| —O}-:«68, 015] 156, 609 || Ghambersbure..~ a nf : Ci 
Cohess........... 700 i 85) 3,416 || Gherierdl 3, 500 1 250) 750 De 
Corning .._..-.--- 0 0} 97,205 90,155 || Geter 77777 0 0 0} 00 De 
Dunkirk__...-._- 3, 000 1 475 5,004 || GBester----------- 0 0} = 2, 950) 25 = Ka 
Elmira... is a @ 0915) ono | Certn.--------- 1, 000 I 120) S Fl 
Endicott......_-| 18,050] 6] 11,850] 34, 020 || Coatesville -.-_. 9 0 0) ie El 
Freeport.........-| 22,900 5| 4.1201 32.045 || Connellsville. -_-. 0 0} 4,975] ),3 El 
i aa 1, 000 1 400 4, 400 ( onshohocken---- 0 0 5, 200 6. TO Ey 
Glen Cove....-.--| 9,375 9} 1,925] 13,115 || Coraopolis-------- 0 0 0 0 Fe 
Glens Falls......-| 3, 750 11 1.875] 8,950 || Domora.---------- 0 0 0) 10 Fr 
Gloversville - - -- 12, 000 11 1.4501 16,350 || Du Bois_--------- 0 0 0} 1, OU Gt 
Hempstead_.-_._- 0 0 2, 040 40, 674 Duquesne. - --.-- 0 0 1, 000 1, 220 H 
lrondequoit -__--. 16, 300 3 380| 17,130 || Eastom....----.-. 0 0 725, 5,78 H 
Ithaca.......--.--| 5,500 l 2501 6.819 || Erie.-.-----------| 1,350 2 14,375] 39, 414 Jo 
Jamestown ----- 0 0} 720,077| 730, 589 Greensburg... -. 0 0 600} 22, 20 K 
Johnson City-__.- 0 0 500 4,245 || Harrisburg. ---.-- 0 0 O} 14, 64 I 
Kenmore__.......| 11, 000 2} 6,675) 19,175 || Haverford..--.--- 0 0| 5, 500 1, Sf M 
Kingston __------ 3, 500 1} 4,270| 23,485 || Hazleton.----.---- 18, 650 31 2590| 22, 30 M 
Lackawanna. ... 6, 200 3| 34,800} 42,150 || Jeamnette------.-- 7, 000 2 550] 7, 550 M 
Lockport. __...-- 0 0} 5,305) 6,410 || Johnstown----..-- 0 0} 1,835) 14,814 M 
Lynbrook - - - - -- 4, 000 | 600 9,725 || Kingston. -.----.-.-.- 27, 400 4 300} 30, 575 0: 
Mamaroneck ---- 0 0 1, 875 3, 275 || Lancaster....-.---- 0 0 3, 500 1), 913 0 
Middletown ?___. 0 0} 3,650 5,950 || Latrobe. --------- 8, 000 ] 0 8, 000 P 
Mount Vernon...| 42, 600 6| 7,340) 57,106 || Lower Merion Pi 
Newburg. .__----- 0 0 600 9,775 i ticcedcnces 25, 08 1} 34,175) 155, 433 
New Rochelle... 29, 000 2} 17,880| 52, 932 MeReouert._... 0 0} 1,900) 10,307 : 
ew Yor ity: cKees ROCKS... 0 0 0 LY ; 
The Pronx !_..-| 101, 700 23) 164,600} 634,984 || Meadville-------- 3, 000 1} 1,650 7, 020 S| 
Brooklyn !____-- 790, 700} 234) 180, 400)2, 157,601 || Monessen. . - - ---- 0 0 0 625 5| 
Manhattan !___.| 565,000} 160)3,427,103|5, 313,821 || Mt. Lebanon 7 
Queens !___....- 438, 600} 117) 490, 608/1, 595, 681 Twp............| 22,700 2 0} 25, 050 y 
Richmond !__._| 30, 805 13| 9,495) 172,440 |} Munhall........--. 0 0 200 500 a 
Niagara Falls.....| 4, 300 2} 33,523] 74,387 || Nanticoke......-- 5, 600 2 150} 13, 350 y 
5 densburg - - - - -- oe eo ®, ol a ae 5, 500 1} 8,400) 1 - 
@an......------ , > ew Kensington. 0 0 0 
Oneida--_-.-----. 0 0} 4,525) 5,465 || Norristown =. 6, 250 2} 24,820) 44, 132 , 
Oneonta------.--- 5, 000 1} 2,500} 9,250 || North Braddock-- 0 0} 1,550) ~=—1, 550 p 
1 Applications filed. ? Not included in totals. ; 
I 
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TanLE 8.-ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE ISSUED 
IN PRINCIPAL CITIES, AUGUST 1934—Continued 


Middle Atlantic States—Continued 














Fam- 
ilies 
pro- 
vided 
for 


New 
resi- 
dential 
build- 
ings 


State and city 





PENNSYLVANIA— 
continued 


Oil City 0 
Philadelphia $141, 500 
Phoenixville 10, 000 
Pittsburgh 43, 025 
Pottstown 0 
Pottsville.....-.-- 3, 000 
Reading 

Scranton 

ae | 
Steelton 0) 
gs 0 
Swissvale 0 
TamMeGURcs<s-<< 0) 





0 
19, 750 
0 





New 
non- 
resi- 
dential 
build- 
ings 


$6, 500 
410, 890 





1, 800 
20, 015 
3, 725 
850 

1, 650) 





Total 
(includ- 
ing 
repairs) 


Fam- 
ilies 
pro- 
vided 
for 


New | 

non- Total 

resi- | (includ- 
dential| ing 
build- | repairs) 

ings 


New 
resi- 
dential 
build- 
ings 


State and city 





$18, 315 
747, 630 
16, 150 
202, 793 
9, 175 
12, 000 
21, 930 








| Waynesboro 


, <a 


PENNSYLVANIA-—- 
continued 





Uniontown 
Upper Darby----- 
Vandergrift 


Washington_-_-___- 


West Chester ___- 190, 117) 
Wilkes-Barre | 1, 175) 
Wilkinsburg 0 0 
Williamsport - _--- 0} 69, 032 

0; 8, 250) 


771\6,868,073) 15,757,612 


22, 663 

3, 150 
80, 959 
20, 180 





le 3,045,194 





—_—— 


East 








ILLINVIS 


Alton 

Aurora. -. 
Belleville 
Berwyn.......--- 
Bloomington - - - 
Blue Island__--. —- 
Brookfield... --- 
Cairo... : 
Calumet City--.- 
Canton._--- 
Centralia. 
Champaign-- 
Chieago dl la 
Chieago Heights_- 
CMG co utabes on 
Danville____- ; 
Decatur - . ” 
East St. Louis. 
Elgin 

Elmhurst am 
Elmwood Park. 
Evanston._.._-- 
Forest Park 
Freeport__._.--- 
Granite City  --- 
7 aie 
Highland Park_.- 
Joliet 

Kankakee. _____ ; 
La Grange______- 
Maywood. .-.-_---. 
Melrose Park____- 


$6, 632) 
1, 700} 
0) 

6, SOO 


Mount Vernon__. 
Oak Pask......... 
Ottawa_. 

Park Ridge... _._- 
Peoria 

Quincy 
Rockford__.. ._- 
Rock Island 
Springfield 
Sterling....._. 
Streator 


Waukegan... or 
Wilmette 


INDIANA 


Anderson... _____. 
Bedford 





Crawfordsville... 
Slkhart 





$923 
915) 
1, 640) 
300) 

, 500 
, 200) 
120) 

0, 

, 200! 
658) 

0 

450 

, 635 
504 
600) 
200) 
, 129 
3, O76 


2, 
1, 





990} 

, 260 
0 

, 250 
0 
400 
100 
650 





18, 350 
3, 890 
2, 491 

200 

0 

0 

2, 000 
0 

0 


12, 675 
1, 500 
150 











0 
1, 260 


North Central States 


$18, 933 
46, 289 
2, 640 


7, 100 | 


2. 600 

2, 715 

1, 590 

0 

1, 600 

1, 258 

0 

12, 940 
628, O88 
2, 974 


28, 459 
295, 254 
15, 682 
7, 576 


21, 260 | 


1, 300 
41, 300 
2, 240 
7, 105 


| 
| 


| Gary... 


| Huntington 


| 
|| Hammond | 
- 

| Indianapolis 


| Kokomo 





INDIANA—Ccon. 


Biwood..........- 0 0 
Evansville __.| $10, 800 3 
Fort Wayne 10, 000 2 
Frankfort_.- | 4,000 1 
l 
4 


$2, 530 
55, 703 
52, 141 
&, 150 
12, 275 
16, 650} 16, 650 
9, 200) 3 750) 33, O85 
0 100} = -2, 575 
9|1,043,256) 1, 077, £56 

| 0 5, 500 
1, 106 


1, 000 
Goshen 








Jeffersonville. -- 


Lafayette_. 
La Porte 


|| Logansport 
3, 500 | 


Marion 
Michigan City 


|| Mishawaka 


Muncie 
Newcastle 


| Richmond 


Terre Haute__ 
Vincennes. -_. 


100 || 


8, 650 


9, 930 | 


11, 800 
3, 700 
0 


2, 000 
22, 940 


4, 244 | 


19, 472 
15, 720 
10, 000 
25, 470 
43, 290 

2, 284 


24, 090 | 


&, 323 
80, 561 
5, 685 
4, 800 
2, 400 
12, 473 
23, 150 
1, 000 


| Battle Creek 


|| Flint... 
| Grosse Pointe 








South Bend 14, 000 
54, 6s] 
2, 265 


MICHIGAN 


AGI. 2.<<.- 3, 600) 7,375 
Ann Arbor__- 44, 161 
10, 165 
35, 093 
5, 680 
231, 450 
803, 301 
4,951 
89, 941 


a. —— 
Benton Harbor 
Dearborn_- 
Detroit 
Ferndale. -_- 


rwx..... 
Hamtramck 
Highland Park 
Holland 
Ironwood___- 
Jackson_____- 
Kalamazoo-_-. 
Lansing-.. - -- 
Lineoln Park 
Marquette 
Monroe____. .- 
Mount Clemens__| 
Muskegon | 
Muskegon | 

Heights--- 955 
aa 9, 890 
River Rouge_- 0 
Royal Oak__---- 50 780 
Saginaw 20,085} 60, 476 
W yandotte 1, 28: 15, 58) 


20, 900 
23, 233 
22, 145 
1, 072 
2,940 
7,915 
65, 148 
26, 480 


200 
1, 060 
3, 654 


19, 261 
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East North Central States—Continued 


TaBLE 8.—ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE 
IN PRINCIPAL CITIES, AUGUST 1934—Continued 





Iss 


















































New | Fam- New 

resi- | ilies | DOH 

State and city | dential! pro- senthy 

build- |vided | S“hid. 

ings for ings 

OHIO 

a $19, 600 5) $55, 871 
Alliance... ...... 0) 0 200 
J 4, 800) 3 325 
Barberton. ______- 0 0 356 
meeeees............- 0 0) 300) 
a ittiead 0 0) 0 
Canton........... 4, 700 2) 1,150 
Cincinnati____ __ 193, 200 32| 76, 560 
Cleveland_______- 31, 700) 6| 57, 581) 
Cleveland Heights} 5, 000! 1) 350) 
Columbus________ 58, 500) 11} 55, 650) 
=e 4, 000! 1} 17, 450) 
East Cleveland- 0 0; = 1, 260 
tc eatecons 6, 000) 2, 8, 300 
ae 0) 0 325) 
Findlay..._...._. 0) 0} 12,550 
a 0! 0 0 
Fremont_____- 0| 0 290, 
Garfield Heights_. 0) 0! 0 
Hamilton___.____- 0) 0} 5,702 
| “Ee 0) 0} 25) 
Lakewood __-_____. 25, 500 2) 775) 
ES 0 0 195) 
 - Sse 0 0 315 
Mansfield________ 22, 050 5 570 
Marietta __._.._- 0 0 0 
Massillon___.____- 1, 200 1 215 
Middletown_____. 0 0} 2, 100) 
Newark _.__.....- 4, 200 2 200) 
Norwood__._..___. 0 0 150) 
aie 4, 850 1} 10,385 
SEE 6, 500 2 800 
Portsmouth... _- 0 0 345 
ss aE 0 0 300 
Sandusky-.---.-_--. 0 0 0 
Shaker Heights_._| 46, 000 3 0 
Springfield. _____- 0 o 755 





Total 
(ine lud- | 
ing 
repairs) 


| 
| i] 


$104, 876 


ved | 


| 


1, 075 || 


6, 125 
2 901 | 
300 
0 
17, 695 
358, 760 | 


396, 431 || 


7, 877 
147, 800 | 
37, 
1, 320 
20, 645 
325 

15, 400 


0) 
3, 790 | 
200 
9, 122 | 
325 
35, 005 
5, 224 
4, 285 
24, 896 
745 
7, 463 
12, 260 
5, 300 
2, 7% 





848 || 





New | Fam- _ Sw 
resi- | ilies a 
State and city | dential} pro- Qentio\ 
— \ = build- | r 
. | ings 
. 
oHnl0o—continued 
| Steubenville___._- 0 0} $3, 400 
eS $600) 1| 39 Q 
aa 0 0} 400 4 
\ as 0 0) 355, 950 4 RT 
ss ER 2, 400) 1 840 
Wooster.......... 0) 0) 300 
Youngstown. ..--- 1, 500) 1} 4, 205 
Zanesville. ......- 0) 1, 630 
WISCONSIN | 
Ashland-....... - 0) 0) 600 \ 
| A aa | 0) 0 685 
Re SES 0 0) 0 4 
Eau Claire. ___- , 9, 200) 4, 5,100 , 
| Fond du Lac.-.-_-- 2, 000 1} 11, 186 
Green Bay..-.- ..| 15, 862 6} 2,025 
Jonesville_......-.- 8, 500 2 1, 050 
Kenosha..._..__-- 0 0} 23,016 
Madison..........| 24,810) 6| 135, 570 
Manitowoc__---- 3, 950 1} 2,820 
Marinette_______. 0 0 660 
Milwaukee ------ 37, 700) 6} 80, 945 
Oshkosh..-_------ 6, 625) 5} 14, 900 
| eae 0| 0} 2,960 
Sheboygan. ---._-- 4, 500) 2 630 
Shorewood... _.-- ? 0) 75 
South Milwaukee 9, 000 2 1, 950 
Stevens Point..._| 16, 000 2 1,050 
ER i) 0 595 
Two Rivers. ____- 0) 0 65 
Waukesha____._-_. 0) 0 1, 400 
TS 0) 0} 36,025 
Wauwatosa______- 5, 500) 1) 350 ‘ 
FO 0} 0 770 
a 1,206,686 288)3, 604, 423) ( 
























North Central States 

















Burlington_- ---_- 
Cedar Rapids---_-. 
Council Bluffs____ 
Davenport 
Des Moines----.-- 
Dubuque-__-_.--_- 
Fort Dodge 
Iowa City___..._- 
Marshalltown -__-- 





cael 
COnwowmorONNK OH OwW 


= 



















KANSAS 





Arkansas City__.. 


Fort Scott_...._-- 
Kanses City shel 











NOorooooeofts? 














$11, 325 
8, 225 
36, 765 
21, 610 
26, 136 
284, 845 


— 
a at ae 
Koocun o 


SPs 
a 
— 


ss 








KANSAS—Con. 
Manhattan.__-.._- 


Pittsburg......... 
SSE. 
, SS 
Wichita... Saiell 


MINNESOTA 


Hibbing 
Mankato 
Minneapolis. ---- 
Rochester - .---- oi 


South St. Paul___ 
‘Winona 


MISSOURI 


Ca 
Columbia. .-....-- 
Hannibal_.......- 
Independence - - -- 


Girardeau _- 








SwmKHooco 


— 
CSCenmrousc 


wont 


= bo OC 


142, 250 
4, 010 
1,650) 21, 30 

16, 825) Dio 
12, 270) 19, 322 
72, 455) 230, 190 


Ts SHU 
yi 
74 


610 





ed 






















Be 
Fre 
Gr 
Lin 
Om 


Wi 


W: 
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nLE S.—-ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE ISSUED 
IN PRINCIPAL CITIES, AUGUST 1934—Continued 


West North Central States—Continued 








ae on | oe — 
New Fam- a Total || | New | Fam- 
resi- | ilies | joci- | (includ. | | resi- | ilies 
State and city | dential) pro- jenti: : State and city dential} pro- | : 
build- | vided| fential) ing | build- | vided| 7ential) ing 
; build: | repairs) =o build- | repairs) 
gs ; , , 7 : ‘ 
ing for ings | | ings | for | ings 
| 


New 
non- Total 
resi- (inelud- 


"in Ee ne a 


Males 








\MISSOURI—Con. NORTH DAKOTA 


Jefferson City-.--] $2, 500) $300) $15,610 || Bismarck_.______. $18, 500 } $2,500) $22,000 
Joplin. - 1, 000) 6,200! 16, 200 pa 3, 500 16,787} 22, 287 
\| 








Kansas City 20, 500 §) 102,200) 145,300 || Grand Forks__- 5, 250 ; 50 7, 400 
Maplewood_...-..| 5, 000) 2} 10,300) 15,690 || Minot ed 0 150 2, 100 
st. Charies.....-- 0 450) 1,170 
St. Joseph 1, 500) 8,675| 24,805 SOUTH DAKOTA 
St. Louis....--.-.| 178, 350 40) 175,044) 431, 653 
University City? _| 33, 900 8 12,000) 48,400 || Aberdeen_.____- 3, 47 8, 265 
Huron___- 0 
NEBRASKA || Mitchell_____- 150 
Rapid City.._.--- 3, 7, 492 
Beatrice.......- : 2, 300 2| 0 2,300 || Sioux Falls 2, ds j { 12, 308 
PremieGt. dnscen ua 0 | 290) 1, 562 - —_— 
Grand Island 2, 800 317) 3, 342 | le 1,298,637) 2, 749, 312 
Lincoln | 7,499 5} 3,825) 28, 683 | 
Omahs....ccsssees | 15, 300 6| 33,220) 60, 734 || 
| 











l | 
DELAWARE | NORTH CAROLINA—| 


Wilmington | $22,000 4 $3,500; $74,900 || Continued 
Gastonia - -_.....-| 
DISTRICT OF | Greensboro-.-_----| 
COLUMBIA | High Point 
Washington 482,860} 89) 347, 765)1, 247, 678 —.- 
: Raleigh _- 
FLORIDA Rocky Mount... 
Gainesville 0} 5,650) 19,820 || Statesville 
Jacksonville J 6| 10,070} 147,972 || Thomasville 
Key West , 50 1| 0 6, 500 || Wilmington -_-- 
18} 86,018) 282, 251 | . 7 
Pensacola 6 955 49, 381 | SOUTH CAROLINA 
St. Augustine 0 0 0| 5,617 || Anderson 74, 50% 
St. Petersburg__-- ; 5| 15,400' 65,328 || Charleston. _____- 73, 097 
SenteE .tcdsaness 0 0) 25} ‘1,525 || Columbia 7, 000) 430, 615 
Tallahassee... -..-- 7é 8) 175, 15,492 || Florence 1, 500) .é 7, 000 
1,955| 46, 030 Greenville 8, 900 55, 605 
20,114) 25,165 || Rock Hill 5, 750 9, 175 
Spartanburg 0 | 9, 207 
Sumter | 6, 000) i li 19, 552 


VIRGINIA | 











West Palm Beach 
GEORGIA 
Athens 


-_ 
— 4. 


A 14, 912 
38, 362) 119, 354 | 
5,000} 71,561 || Alexandria- -_---- 6, 500! 2} 29 
7,548) © 27,452 || Charlottesville 13, 700) : ¥ 


2, 420 3,314) 307,913 
0, OW 22,100! 40, 380 
0 0 || Danville..........| 8, 300) | 12,075 26,347 
825; 21,760 0} | 50 1, 730 
0 9,750 || Lynchburg 5 é 3,250) 23, 785 
22, 660} 35,440 || Newport News. 6, 600) 3| 80} _ 18, 750 
3, 100 3, 800 16, 112 658, 675| 747, 905 
Petersburg 0 0} 10,765 
Richmond | 4,850 19,810; 110, 259 
0| 1,750 || Roanoke........._| 5, 000 | 1,625] 8,718 
181, 400} 627,780 || Staunton 3, 600 280) 9, 960 
1,010 10, 620 || Suffolk 600 19, 690 20, 940 
13 4, 030 . . 
385 6. 457 WEST VIRGINIA | 
0 5, 740 || Bluefield 3, 000 575| 4, 495 
Charleston 0 22,108 33, 788 
Clarksburg 6, 675 10,715) 27,190 
10,285, 16,090 || Fairmont 1, 000 7,650) 19,710 
3,715, 20,620 |} Huntington 0 10,700} 11, 580 
0 0 2,500 || Morgantown_.-_-- 0 15,350) 22,045 
40, 385 25,775, 101,375 || Wheeling 500 7, 525 48, 519 
0 0 0 
5, 500 14,000) 22,938 935, 517 2,473,814'5, 408, 403 
{ 


‘ Not ineluded in totals. 


1, 32h 


Savannah 
Valdosta 


MARYLAND 


Annapolis 
Baltimore 
Cumberland 
Frederick....____- 
lagerstown 
Salisbury 


NORTH CAROLINA 


SweNoSSoSNOCH 


moe WIS 





wo ono 
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TABLE 8.—ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS 


MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW 


IN PRINCIPAL CITIES, AUGUST 1934—Continued 


East South Central States 


WERE Iss\ 


ED 








State and city 





New 
non- 
resi- 

dential 

build- 
ings 


Total 
(includ- 
ing 
repairs) 


State and city 


New 
resi- 
dential 
build- 
ings 


Fam- 
ilies 
pro- 
vided 
for 


New 
non- | 
resi- | (in 
dential li 
build- 

ings 


re} 





ALABAMA 


Anniston_-_...-- = 
Bessemer _-..-- : 
Birmingham _---__| 


Dothan 


Montgomery 
Selma 


KENTUCKY 


Covington 


Henderson.------_- 


Lexington 
Louisville 


Paducah_______- =a 














50, 379 | 
13, 394 








2 | 


| 


| 
5 | 





MISSISSIPPI 


Columbus 
Greenwood__-_-_--- 
Gulfport 
Jackson 
SEE ; 
Meridian 
| Vicksburg 
TENNESSEE 
Chattanooga 
Johnson City 
Kingsport 
Knoxville_...___-- 


~ || Memphis-_.-_-- 


Nashville 














93, — 


) $46, 233) 1, 357 37 





West South Central States 





ARKANSAS 


Blytheville 
Fort Smith 
Hot Springs 


Little Rock_..___- 


LOUISIANA 


Alexandria 


Lafayette_._----.-- 
New Orleans----- 
Shreveport - - - ---- 


OKLAHOMA 


Oklahoma City--- 
Okmulgee ---_-_---- 


Ponca City 
Sapulpa 
Seminole 


Shawnee_..__.___- 
. Ri 





wooconwoncowcse 








$12, 715 
34, 199 
18, 000 
21, 795 














TEXAS 


Abilene 


Amarillo.......-:- 
i ates 


Big Spring 
Corpus Christi-- 
Corsicana 


Greenville 
Harlingen 


San rae: 
San Antonio 
Sherman 





647, 270 


0| 

$2, 000) 
2, 605, 
0) 

15, 230 
0 

30, 450 
0 

0 

9, 000) 
2, 000 
10, 995 
0 

0 
188, 040 
1, 950 
4, 053 
3, 700 

0 

0 
31, 162 
1, 000 


0 
57, 088 
14, 050 
81, 000 


o _s 
> © — © 


~ 


Aokec 


—_ 
on ooc 2h 


~~ 
a 


~ — 
cor~ 


284 





ss 


12, 500 
300 
900 

95, 615 
550 

0 

31, 007 
500 


75 








| 709, 324/2, 112, 267 
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Tarte 8.—ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE ISSUED 
IN PRINCIPAL CITIES, AUGUST 1934—Continued 


Mountain States 








New a | 
rea. | Ginclad- | son | then | 
State and city | dential| pro- enti | State and city | dential! pro- | ,'°' | (includ- 
build- |vided | (ential) — ing | build lvided| dential) ing 
ings for build | repairs) | | build 


New 


New | Fam- pe 
non- lotal 


resi- ilies 


repairs) 








ings ings for 


| 
ARIZONA MONTANA—CON, 


Phoenix...------ $980, $10, 770 | Great Falls 
Tucson... 4. | 17,800) 43, 521 | Missoula. . - 








$1, 250 1] $1,985 $14, 748 
0 0} 233,500) 267, 565 


NEVADA 


| 
| 


COLORADO \ 


Boulder | 100) & 599 Se 2, 000 9) 7. 000 20, 143 
Colorado Springs 3,350, 10,325 || 

Denver... --------- $64, 800 3, «81,360; 206,795 || NEW MEXICO 

Fort Collins - ----- 0 | 636, 6,227 

Grand Junction — 0) 315) 6, 438 Albuquerque a 13, 636 30, 288 
( ireeley- tes 0) 675) 3. 375 

Pueblo. ----------| 0 5,235] 12, 252 UTAH 
Trinidad i rae 0 725) 950 





Ogden___- 5“ 500 0 3, 700 
Provo. ..- — 3, 600 f 0 11, 600 
Salt Lake City -- 14, 200 5, 760 49, 176 


IDAHO 


Boise.....--------| 1,800 | 4,200) 19, 550 
Pocatello 9, 400 1,330) 13,482 WYOMING 


| j | 

MONTANA | Cheyenne 5,185, 14, 141 
| . = 
Anaconda 0 250 || Total 
Biings.........-. f 12, 400 |) 

SS eae -| 0 10, 150 |) 


769, 445 








Pacific States 


197, 937 a. = 


38° 410). CALIFORNIA || CALIFORNIA—Con. 
1 Gor | | 
102° 339 Alameda.- -.-- : $ $50, 550) $59,920 || Santa Ana_.....__| $4, 500) 0 
9 en Alhambra. - --.---|  o 1,000, 22,645 || Santa Barbara__.- 6, 825 3} $18, 775) 
60), 000 Anaheim ---| 10,000 12,180 || Santa Cruz.......| 6, 750) 3, 950 
34° O41 Bakersfield - ----__|  ¢ 5,420) 26,485 || Santa Monica....| 6,750 d 2, 250} 
o7 700 Berkeley.........| 37 | 12,125, 72,271 || Santa Rosa-_------ 0 925 
26, 645 Beverly Hills-_--- 45,240} 132,769 || South Gate__...._| 2, 000 100 
= Burbank - - - -- shot | 10,800} 47,203 || South Pasadena. | 0 0} 
1. 505 Burlingame-._-.-.-__- 0 2, 590 || Stockton 0 | 641, 685) 
247 87 Eureka.......---- 3} 12,500) 20,180 || Vallejo...........| 10,050 | 235 
11. 130 a 10,455) 38,119 
o' 579 Fullerton._------- 0) 2, 990 OREGON | 
18, 350 ; 4, 275) 8, 976 | 
1 199 Glendale 75) 11,650, 72,3901 || Astoria.......--.- 1, 000) 510 5, 480 
2 129 —® Huntington Park. 1,825) 37, 186 | 1, 200) 2} 15,435) 26,528 
156. 671 Inglewood -.---- is 0) 43,721; 51,141 || Klamath Falls_.-- 0) 200 8, 147 
6 B78 Long Beach | 3 | 20, 165; 127,829 || Medford 1, 200 150 7, 747 
sg Los Angeles......| 315, 715, 9} 219,082) 910,553 || Portland-----_-- -| 32, 200 9} 28,240) 162, 201 
94, 383 Modesto......<---| 41, 050 
93° 639 Monrovia 445 WASHINGTON | 
Of) 819 meh 





90, 812 Oakland.........-| 
_— Ontario.........-- 
112. 267 Palo Alto.....-.-- 


_ 


625) 4,675 

Bellingham 1, 565 5, 876 
Bremerton... .-- 5, O85) 13,800} 63,210 
Longview 0 =: 880) 6, 090 
Port Angeles 0 1, 450 
Se 34, 855) 146, 575 
5, O81 57, 454 

8,995 37, 267 

925) 4, 660 

8, 000) 20, 575 


920, 104) ss sete 197, 954 


Redlands....._... 
Riverside.._..___- 
Sacramento-____ aa 
San Bernardino__- 
San Diego 

San Francisco. . _- 
































Families | New non- | Total 
dential provided | residential (including 
buildings for buildings | repairs) 








$54, 338 32 $52, 100 $137,689 
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Permits were issued during August for the following import: 
building projects: In Newton, Mass., for a school building to cos; 
$275,000; in the Borough of Manhattan for apartment houses to cost 
over $500,000 and for an institutional building to cost $3,000,000; iy 
Jamestown, N.Y., for public school buildings to cost over $700 (0): 
in Indianapolis, Ind., for a public building to cost $1,000,000: jy 
Toledo, Ohio, for an amusement building to cost $340,000; in Colin 
bia, S. C., for an office building to cost over $400,000; in Sacramento, 
Calif., for a bridge to cost $900,000; and in Stockton, Calif., for y 
deep-water terminal to cost over $600,000. A contract was_awarded 
by the Procurement Division of the United States Treasury Depurt- 
ment for a Federal courthouse in Mobile, Ala., to cost nearly $400,000. 


—___—P ooo ge 


Construction From Public Funds 


T ABLE 1 shows for the months of July and August the 


valu of 


contracts awarded for Federal construction projects financed from 


Public Works Administration funds, by geographic divisions. 


TABLE 1.—VALUE OF CONTRACTS AWARDED FOR ALL FEDERAL CONSTRU( 


PROJECTS FINANCED FROM PUBLIC WORKS ADMINISTRATION FUNDS DURING 


JULY AND AUGUST 1934, BY GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS! 








River, harbor, and 


Building construction | flood-control proj 


Public roads 





Geographic division — = 





July 1934 


August 
1934 


| July 1934 





New England 


Middle Atlantic__....~_----| 


East North Central 

West North Central___----- 
South Atlantic 

East South Central 

West South Central. 
Mountain. 


Wie we wee ecss ann eed 
Outside continental United 


NC lite cecins ing. acti diate 


$122, 927 
935, 794 
116, 025 
306, 201 
447, 995 
116, 138 
238, 922 

1, oy 389 


4, 100, 436 
946 





$35, 484 | 
228, 650 | 
636, 148 
276, 307 
807, 553 
386, 165 | 
101, 681 | 
180, 839 
86, 603 | 


2, 739, 430 | 
52, 957 | 


$100, 735 
1, 851, 183 
2, 283, 960 
2, 769, 734 
1, 385, 288 
2, 018, 078 

601, 034 
964, 748 
1, 744, 250 


13, 719, 010 





0 


August | 
1934 


0 | 


$669, 076 | 
813, 776 | 
401, 622 | 
1, 138, 205 
1, 350, 154 
836, 475 
1, 454, 338 | 
450, 560 | 


7, 114, 206 | 


July 1934 


$88, 800 


0 
3, 484, 709 
113, 065 
73, 976 
235, 000 
431, 119 

&, 393, 011 
3, 941, 040 


16, 760, 720 | 








Geographic division 


Streets and roads ? 


Naval vessels 





July 
1934 


July 
1934 


August 
1034 





New England 

Middle Atlantic... __- 
East North Central 

West North Central... __- 
South Atlantic 

East South Central 

West South Central____-_-_- 


Total 
Outside continental United 
tates 


$3, 492 
16, 248 


$25, 622 
890, 885 


0 
610, 740 
0 


0 
115, 200 


0 
0 
224, 193 
0 
0 


0 
$1,084,011 
0 


July | 
1934 


0 
0 
0 


0 
$490 
0 


0 
2, 285, 560 
93, 146 


Reclamation 
projects 


August 
1934 








5, 179, 772 











2, 116, 671 
48, 684 








1, 642, 447 


0 





2, 379, 196 
33, 000 





120, 600 | 





6, 927, 158 | 26, 421 | 


0 





1 Preliminary—subject to revision. 
* Other than those reported by the Bureau of Public Roads. 
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PROJECTS FINANCED FROM PUBLIC WORKS ADMINISTRATION FUNDS DURING 
JULY AND AUGUST 1934, BY GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS—Continued 














Water and sewage 



































systems Miscellaneous Total 
Geographic division —_—- —-- - — a 
August _ August ae | August 
July 1934 1934 July 1934 1934 July 1934 1934 
- — a oe — — ST mn een _ _ — 
New England--.---...------ 0 0| $140, 629 $62,453 | $482,205 | $1, 083, 157 
Middle Atlantic..........--- $20, 235 0 | 330, 971 12,663 | 4,050,716 2, 719, 787 
East North Central. --..--.. 113, 796 0; 54,652}  143,426| 6,137,417| 1,780,357 
West North Central__--.---- 101, 550 $1, 977 | 64, 243 22, 503 3, 656,793 | 13, 438, 964 
South Atlantic. --.----.----- 62, 824 9,788 | 588, 029 177,988 | 3,638,303 | 2, 482, 366 
East South Central... -....- 0 0 39, 327 36,381 | 2,483,037 | 2, 234, 663 
West South Central........- 24, 117 6, 802 55, 705 175,259 | 1,451,562 | 2, 107, 869 
Mountain..----------------- 373, 587 41,537 | 3, 486, 041 32,075 | 17,679,508 | 3,710,836 
Pacific. .-------------------- 70, 448 2, 080 306, 251 362,757 | 6,997,765 | 6, 244, 867 
| eats diese iniheon 
Teh scces----------| RST 62,184 | 5,065,848 | 1,025,515 | 46,577,306 | 35, 802, 866 
Outside continental United | 

States... corennano--------- | 2, 625 2,000| 32, 180 | 29, 716 117, 435 339, 806 





Contracts valued at over $35,000,000 were awarded during August 
1934 for construction projects financed from the public-works fund. 
River, harbor, and flood-control projects accounted for the largest 
contract valuation. Contracts awarded for this type of work totaled 
more than $16,000,000. Contracts were awarded for reclamation 
projects to cost over $6,000,000. ‘There was only one type of con- 
struction projects where the contract valuation amounted to more 
than $10,000,000 during August. Reclamation work was the only 
type of construction for which the contract valuation was greater 
during August than during July. 

In three divisions—the West North Central, the Mountain, and 
the Pacific—the value of Federal Public Works Administration 
construction projects totaled more than $5,000,000. 

Among the larger projects for which contracts were awarded during 
August were a railroad bridge at Buzzards Bay, Mass., to cost nearly 
$1,000,000; 9 contracts for dikes and revetments to cost $400,000 to 
$1,000,000 each; an all-American reclamation canal in Arizona to cost 
over $4,800,000; and a dam and power plant at Earp, Calif., to cost 
over $4,200,000. 

Table 2 shows the value of contracts awarded from Public Works 
Administration funds for all non-Federal projects, by geographic 
divisions. 
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TABLE 2.—VALUE OF CONTRACTS AWARDED FOR ALL NONFEDERAL CONSTR Uc. 
TION PROJECTS FINANCED FROM PUBLIC WORKS ADMINISTRATION FUNps 


MONTHLY LABOR REV"EW 


DURING JULY AND AUGUST 1934, BY GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS! 






































































il - Water and sewn .- 
Building construction Streets and roads 2 systems 
Geographic division — — 
July 1934 |August 1934| July 1934) AYSUSt | July 1934 | Auens 
New England._..............._-. | $2, 239, 768 $1, 146, 330 |$1,855,343 |$1, 009, 018 $592, 283 | $1, 14 7% 
ee 2, 910, 369 | 10, 574, 707 49,771 | 1,119, 952 1, 308, 573 5&3, 667 
East North Central__-..........-- 2, 224, 550 1, 024, 220 528, 253 116, 832 4, 185, 015 1, 878, 612 
West North Central_.........._.- 3, 769, 625 783, 204 559, 341 | 1, 108, 646 1, 246, 214 1, 754, 865 
0 RS ea ee 1, 276, 045 965, 932 |1, 118,527 | 1,924, 304 1, 578, 109 825, 873 
East South Central_.._......._-. 120, 315 80, 974 0 56, 690 247, 336 609, 424 
West South Central...........--- 2, 290,783 | 1, 005, 254 63, 902 8,970 | 1,391,717 381, 096 
El Se 989, 484 755, 412 0 0 | 109, 763 2, 276, 821 
0 EE ae eee 5, 039, 754 | 1,390, 192 97, 081 256, 786 680, 255 | 2, 400, 653 
0 EE ees ae ae 20, 860, 693 17, 726, 225 |4, 272, 218 | 5,601,198 | 11, 339, 265 | 11, 884, 737 
Outside continental United States 86, 328 0 | 0 0 224, 188 0 
Railroad construction | oe es Total 
and repairs rg ate 
Geographic division a _ —_ - - 
July 1934 ‘August ™ July 1934 | - July 1934 | “A ne 
New England._................-- $262,373 | $934,364 | $11,117 0 | $4,960, 884 | $4, 233, 43 
OE EEE 75, 774 1, 462, 910 0 $9,400 | 4,344, 487 13, 750, 636 
East North Central__..........-- 332, 000 528, 227 0 17,524 | 7,269,818 | 3,56 
West North Central_....... Saat 568, 000 162, 133 | 0 719,019 | 6,143,180 | 4,55 
| it ae AR BR Sain 0) 0 0} 411,190 | 3,972,681 | 4, 127, 29 
East South Central.............. 0 0 0 2, 200 367, 651 740, 288 
West South Central_.........._- 0 0 0 8,624 | 3,746,402 | 1, 403,9 
SE See aaa Pee 0 0 0 0} 1,099,247 | 3,032.2 
Se aranilochdtd hestsinsimeniranah maith 0 0 0 | 5,817,090 4, 047, 
ES ae a ae 1, 238, 147 3, O87, 634 | 11,117 | 1, 167,957 | 37, 721, 440 | 39, 467, 751 
Outside continental United States- 0 0 | 0 0 310, 516 | 0 


























1 Preliminary—subject to revision. 
2 Other than those reported by the Bureau of Public Roads. 
















Non-Federal public-works construction projects are financed from 
loans and grants awarded by the Public Works Administration. [or 
the most part, these awards are made to State governments or 
political subdivisions thereof. In a few cases, loans are made to 
private firms. By far the largest part of the private loans have 
been made to railroad companies. In the case of allotments to 
States, cities, and counties, the Federal Government grants outright 
not more than 30 percent of the cost of construction. Loans made 
to private firms must be paid in full within the time specified in the 
Joan contract. Interest is charged for all loans. 

The value of construction projects for which awards were made 
from non-Federal funds during August totaled over $22,000,000. 
This is a decrease of nearly $15,000,000 as compared with July. 
Railroad construction and repairs and miscellaneous projects were 
the only 2 types showing an increase in the value of contracts awarded, 
comparing the 2 months under discussion. 

Contracts were awarded during the month for several important 
projects, among them as follows: In New York State contracts were 
awarded for a subway project to cost over $4,200,000; a contract 
was awarded for a memorial building in Rochester, N.Y., to cost 
nearly $1,000,000; and for a pier and bulkhead sheds in New York 
City to cost over $1,600,000. 


STRUC. 
FUNDs 


August 
1934 


— 


1, 143, 798 
583, 667 
1, 878, 612 
1, 784, 865 
825, 873 
609, 424 
381, 006 
2, 276, 82] 
2, 400, 652 


1, 884, 737 


(ugust 
1934 

L, 233, 438 

, 750, 636 

}, 565, 415 


, 557 , S67 
. 127, 209 
749, 288 

» 403, 944 
» 032, 233 
, 047, 631 
,» 467, 751 
0) 


from 
lor 
ts or 
le to 
have 
is to 
right 
nade 
1 the 


nade 
000. 
July. 
were 


ded, 


tant 
were 
ract 
cost 
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Table 3 shows the value of contracts awarded or force-account 
work started on Federal construction projects financed from appro- 
priations made by Congress direct to the Federal departments. 

In accordance with the request of the Secretary of Labor, the 
Director of Procurement has caused the following paragraph to be 
inserted in all future Government contracts: 


The contractor will report monthly, and will cause all subcontractors to report 
in like manner, within 5 days after the close of each calendar month, on forms 
to be furnished by the Department of Labor, the number of persons on the 
respective pay rolls, the aggregate amount of such pay rolls, the man-hours 
worked, and the total expenditures for materials. He shall furnish to the 
Department of Labor the names and addresses of all subcontractors on the work 
at the earliest date practicable, provided that the foregoing shall be applicable 
only to work at the site of the construction project. 

TasLE 3.—-VALUE OF CONTRACTS AWARDED FOR FEDERAL CONSTRUCTION 


PROJECTS FINANCED FROM REGULAR GOVERNMENTAL APPROPRIATIONS, 
BY GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS! 











siti j , , River, harbor, and flood 









































' "7 Building construction Public roads control proje nck 
Geographic division a eee He = 
July 1934 | August 1934! July 1934 | August 1934 Jay 1934 | August 1934 
New England_--........-- $10, 221 $9, 397 0 0 0 0 
Middle Atlantic._.....----| 53, 012 111, 590 | 0 0 $205, 889 | 0 
East North Central ----. 59, 331 698, 951 | 0 0 0 $5, 160 
West North Central... --! 16, 897 98, 859 | $114, 995 $2, 982 0 3, 696 
South Atlantic. .-....---- 264, 047 842, 575 | 0 0 38, 054 25, 674 
East South Central. - ---- 105, 738 4, 000 | 51, 506 144, 005 | 93, 225 327, 935 
West South Central-.---. 307, 233 115, 271 | 0 0) 110, 370 129, 061 
SS Raison 14, 730 13, 905 | 52, 597 0 | 0 0 
| Re oe 259, 208 32, 324 0 0 | 23, 160 | 6, 3s 56 
., 9S. Se 1, 000, 417 1, 926, 872 219, 098 146, 987 | 470, 698 | 497, 882 2 
Outside continental 
United States. ........- 74, 921 0 0 0 0 | 0 
Streets and roads ? Naval vessels | Reel: amation n projects 











Geographic division = 
July 1934 | August 1934 | July 1934 r August 1904 ey 1934 | August 1934 



































New England............ 0 $6, 000 $24, 143, 700 0 0 
Middle Atlantic__....-_-- 0 0| 518.449} 3.707.600 | 0 0 
East North Central_-__.-- 0 0 0 | 0 0 
West North Central_..._. 0 0 | 0 0| — $22,000 $14, 000 
South Atlantic..........- $22, 500 $80, 522 | 76, 260 | 11,343, 000 | 8, 200 8, 200 
East South Central_.___. 0 4, 563 | 0 0 | 0 0 
West South Central.___... 0 0 0 0 15, 000 13, 000 
 ——— aT 26, 500 6, 785 | 0 0 97, 835 88, 000 
aS Yo 6 0 0 648, 500 | 16, 742, 370 | 50, 100 45,7 
PE natin enon 49, 000 91,870 | 1,249,209 | 55,936,670! 3% 201,935 4175, 800 
Outside continental 
United States.........- 0 0} — 141,100 5, 000 | 0 0 
Water and sewage aeastaeel Miscellaneous | Total 
Geographic division oaeee 
July 1934 | August 1934! July 1934 August 1934 | July 1934 |August 1934 
New England___......_-- 0 0 $5, 742 $7, 691 | $21, 963 | $24, 160, 788 
Middle Atlantic.......... 0 0 3, 113 0| 780,463 | 3,819, 190 
East North Central__.... 0 0 1, 980 0 61, 311 704, 111 
West North Central_._..- 0 0 5, 650 0 | 159, 542 119, 537 
South Atlantic_.......... $188, 283 $2, 400 18, 799 25, 118 | 616, 143 | 12,327, 489 
East South Central_..._- 0 0 0 250, 469 480, 503 
West South Central_....- 0 0 6, 101 0 438, 704 257, 332 
Mountain................ 0 0 0 0 191, 662 108, 690 
POGhansseccccees 0 0 0 1, 625 980,968 | 16, 828,375 
en 188, 283 2, 400 41, 385 34, 434 | 33,510,025 | 4 58, 812, 915 
Outside continental 
United States._........ 4, 130 0 924 68, 500 221, 075 143, 500 




















' Preliminary—subject to revision. 
Other than those reported by the Bureau of Public Roads. 
’ _ Includes indiudes $a’ not allocated by geographic divisions. 
900 not allocated by geographic divisions. 
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Contracts were awarded during August for construction projects 
valued at $58,956,415. These contracts are in addition to work 
financed from the fund for public works. (See tables 9 and 10.) 

More than 90 percent of this contract valuation is caused by the 
awards for naval vessels. Construction has now started on vessels 
authorized under the Vinson Bill. 

Comparing August with July, there were increases in awards {or 
building construction, river, harbor, and flood-control projects, street 
and road work, and naval vessels. 

Table 4 shows the value of public-building and highway-constr \ic- 
tion awards as reported by the various State governments. 


TABLE 4.—VALUE OF PUBLIC-BUILDING AND HIGHWAY-CONSTRUCTION AWA! 
AS REPORTED BY THE STATE GOVERNMENTS, BY GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION 








Value of awards for highwa) 
construction 


Geographic division ; es 


Value of awards for public buildings 


























August July August August | July August 
1933 1934 1934 1933 | 1934 1934 

New England...............-.- $44, 070 0 $77, 064 $432, 254 $352, 935 $57 
Middle Atlantic__._........_-- 1, 708, 679 | $1, 171, 783 518, 370 175, 559 1, 636, 431 1, 146, 74¢ 
East North Central_----.------ 267, 637 497, 914 334, 578 | 1,252,312 | 2,976, 444 3, O88, 877 
West North Central_____..-_-- 85, 601 4, 150 155, 446 2, 362, 663 430, 247 1, 199, 277 
NE ae : 291, 767 384, 809 117, 129 346, 452 389, 400 164, 88 
East South Central___-.-.---- 93, 028 125, 000 5, 680 255, 165 743, 837 94, 39 
West South Central_____..-.-- 713, 621 818, 746 188, 475 492, 917 758, 886 3, 615, 375 
i od aa oe a is 454, 559 7, 549 5, 801 77, 444 109, 882 137, 34 
aE Se Tee 198, 248 4, 441 1,914 7, 276, 096 6, 679, 090 1, 60 

UN 64:5n es peiocndah earn 3, 857,210 | 3,014,392 | 1, 404, 457 | 12,670,862 | 14,077,152 | 11,570 

| 








The value of State building-construction contracts awarded during 
August was considerably less than during either July 1934 or August 
1933. Highway construction awarded by State governments 
amounted to over $11,500,000. This was over $2,500,000 less than 
the value of State contracts awarded during July 1934 and over 
$1,000,000 less than the value of awards during August 1933. 

The value shown in table 12 does not include projects financed 
from Public Works Administration funds. 


- =r 
Improved Housing in Apache Indian Camps 


HE present family camps for Indian Emergency Conservation 
Work at Turkey Tanks, Dry Lake Mesa, and Round Valley on 

the San Carlos Reservation in Arizona represent an evolution 11 
housing as compared to the first camps pitched to carry out tliis 
emergency project. A brief account of this progressive change |; 
given in the August 1934 issue of Indians at Work, published by tlic 
United States Office of Indian Affairs. 
At the start of the undertaking the Indians built their willow and 
grass “‘wikiups”’, according to their traditions, and the first family 
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ects camps were primitive, picturesque thatched villages. In _ these 
‘ork “wikiups”’ cooking is done on the ground and smoke rises to the top 

of the shelter and fills the eyes of the occupants. When announce- 
the ment was made that there was to be a second enrollment for emergency 


sels conservation work, many of the Indians expressed the desire to have 
tents rather than their former primitive habitations. These campers 
for had some savings from their wages for emergency work and realized 
reet that they could pay for the better housing. The wish for such im- 
provement had been prompted by an Indian woman social worker. 
UC After a delegation of the campers had called on the superintendent, 
permission was secured for the purchase by the Indians of 100 tents 
for the family camps at $46.15 apiece at wholesale. 

They are of heavy quality waterproof brown canvas, 14 by 16 feet, 
wall tents, and with good care ought to last many years. Those who 
did not wish to purchase this high quality tent were able to secure less 
expensive ones from the traders at from $18 to $25 apiece. Lumber 
was procured in many cases for side walls, and, as the new camps were 
located, there was a gradual transition from the willow and grass huts 
into a tent village. About half the families were housed in tents and 
the other half in wikiups. But the idea had got over, and as each 
family secured a new tent a desire was born in the neighbors to have 
one also. In some instances new tents were pitched beside the willow 
wikiups and both were used. This was the second camp set-up. 


When a third enrollment was announced which was to continue for 
a year and the third location was selected for each of these family 
camps, further improvements were in order. These three camps are 
a combination of family and boarding camps. The unmarried men 


ust are lodged and boarded in Government tents which occupy one 
nts section of the village. The new villages are laid out in lots and 
an streets, each family having a 40-foot frontage. The tents are set up 
ver in lines, and each tent has a square brush shelter in front and a wood 


pile in the rear. Along the alleys at the back of the tents are cans 
for rubbish which are emptied every morning and the refuse dis- 
posed of in the camp incinerator. Water has been carried by pipe to 
the center of the village. 

A recreation ground is provided where the Indian children can play 
together, watched over by their mothers, and where the men can play 
catch or marbles or pitch horseshoes after their day’s labor is done. 
Prompted again by the Indian woman social worker, the campers 
appealed to the superintendent to get stoves for their new abodes and 
100 four-lid stoves were purchased at wholesale for $12 apiece. 
Nearly all of them have been in turn bought by the Indians. 

About 800 Apaches have moved from their wikiups into tent 
villages where the women have their sewing circles and the men enjoy 


the comforts which they have provided for themselves and their 
families. 
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Minimum Wage Rate in New Hampshire Laundries 

















INIMUM fair wage standards for the laundry industry of New 

Hampshire, establishing a minimum rate of 28 cents an hour, 
were declared by the State labor commissioner,! effective August 1, 
1934, in the first wage order entered under the minimum fair wage |i 
enacted in 1933 (ch. 87, Acts of 1933). Under this law wage orders 
are based upon recommendations of a wage board appointed to 
represent employers and employees in the industry and the public. 
In the present instance, the wage board was unanimous in its recom- 
mendations. 

The basic rate is 28 cents an hour, the order providing as follows: 


1. No woman and no minor under 21 years of age employed at a 
laundry occupation, whether on a time or piece rate basis, shall be 
paid less than the following rates: 

(a) For 30 hours a week and over, not less than 28 cents an hour. 

(6) For less than 30 hours a week, not less than 30 cents an hour: 
provided that the amount paid need not exceed the total for 30 hours 
at the basic minimum rate. 


Special provisions governing waiting time and broken time are 
as follows: 


1. Waiting time.—Employees shall be paid for such time as they 
are required to wait for work in the plant. 

2. Broken time.—Employees called in for less than one-half a day’s 
work shall receive one-half a day’s pay, except where the employee 
has 36 hours of employment within the week. 


Where meals or lodging or both are furnished as part of the com- 
pensation of the employee, the order provides that the allowances for 
them shall not exceed amounts specified, unless specific authorization 
has been granted and notice posted to that effect. The maximum 
amounts deductible from earnings are: 


Mazimum 
allowance 


i ew bawenneawececce $0. 20 
i es bin displace 35 
a ta es ewemaecoe : 
i sh acndwanadesbcncucecess 3. 00 
For room and board, separate room-_______-_________--.- ~~ Lee 4. 5 
ND a ee oe a ee 4. 00 
For room and board, 3 or more in a room_________.______.- ~~ eee 3. 5 





1 New Hampshire. Labor Commissioner. Directory order no. 1, July 20, 1934. Concord, 1934. 
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Wages and Hours of Labor in the Cigarette and Smoking- 
and Chewing-Tobacco Industries in Virginia and North 
Carolina, July 1934 


INCE the effective date of the temporary code in the tobacco 

industry there has been a decrease in hours in all occupations and 
some increase in hourly rates in the more poorly paid occupations. 
However, in a study made by the Bureau of Labor Statistics in July 
1934 dealing with wages and hours in six occupations in the cigarette 
and smoking- and chewing-tobacco industries, it was revealed that 51 
percent of the employees in the cigarette industry, 40 percent in the 
smoking-tobacco industry, and 55 percent in the chewing-tobacco 
industry earned under 30 cents an hour. At the time of this survey 
the tobacco industry was operating under a modification of the 
President’s Reemployment Agreement. The substitute provisions 
as to wages and hours were effective beginning August 15, 1933. 


Coverage 


ALTOGETHER, 14 establishments were covered, some of which 
manufacture more than one product. For the cigarette industry 
data were gathered from 5 establishments in Virginia and 6 in North 
Carolina, for the smoking-tobacco industry from 2 establishments in 
Virginia and 4 in North Carolina, and for the chewing-tobacco indus- 
try from 1 establishment in Virginia and 3 in North Carolina. The 
establishments had 2,061 employees at the time of the study. 

In 1930 the Bureau of Labor Statistics made a complete survey of 
the cigarette industry in the States of Virginia, North Carolina, and 
Kentucky. Six of the occupations in the 1930 survey included 
approximately 58 percent of the total employees. This 1934 study 
includes the same 6 occupations in the cigarette industry and 6 
similar occupations in the manufacture of smoking and chewing 
tobacco. 


Occupations 


IN THE manufacturing process all tobacco is stemmed, either by 
hand or by machine. Hand stemmers and strip searchers are found 
in all three industries, but no cutter feeders or stemming-machine 
feeders are found in the chewing-tobacco establishments. Many 
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smoking-tobacco manufacturers make a granulated tobacco and utilize 
a granulating machine instead of a cutting machine. The employees 
using these machines have not been included as cutter feeders 
Making-machine operators and packing-machine operators are [0\)1\( 
only in the cigarette and smoking-tobacco plants, respectively. x 
the name implies, making-machine operators tend the machine w)h)ic}; 
actually makes the cigarette. In the smoking-tobacco indusiry, 
packing-machine operators tend the machine which weighs and pscks 
the tobacco into the container. Lump makers, lump wrappers, »1(/ 
shape hands are found only in the chewing-tobacco industry. 
Laborers are common to all three industries and have a wide variety Mi 
of duties, such as unloading or loading freight cars, trucking or ro} ing 
hogsheads, opening and unpacking hogsheads, packing and closing 
hogsheads, pushing hampers or trucks, distributing tobacco or other 
materials to the various machines, sweeping floors, forking tobacco 
onto conveyors, or into ordering, drying or dressing drums, bulking 
tobacco, doing yard work, lining hogsheads, stripping bales, load: 
trucks, wrecking hogsheads, picking up tobacco or waste, feediny 
ordering machines, filling hampers, scrubbing floors, dumping tobi: 
stacking tubs, spreading tobacco, stacking containers, shaking 
tobacco, covering hampers, baling stems, feeding dipping machines, 
hauling gums, rolling racks, etc. 


Color and Sex of the Workers 


Tue stemmeries in Virginia and North Carolina employ colore 
women almost exclusively, only a few colored men being employed as 
stemming-machine feeders, hand stemmers, or strip searchers. Bt!) 
colored men and women, however, are employed for all laboring j«}) 
in the ordering, casing, and stemming departments, in which dep:t- 
ments are found the great bulk of the laboring jobs in the industry. 
Colored men usually feed the tobacco into the cutting machines «1c 
are known as “cutter feeders.’”’ In the chewing-tobacco indusii\ 
colored men and women are used almost entirely in the six occupation: 
covered in this survey. 

In the cigarette and smoking-tobacco industries white men :'¢ 
usually employed after the tobacco leaves the stemmery and cutting 
room and arrives at the making or packing department. 


Scheduled Working Hours, July 1933 and July 1934 


Tue substitute provision regulating hours of work in the tobacco 
industry under the President’s Reemployment Agreement set- ° 
maximum of 40 hours per week. All the establishments covered 11 
this study were accordingly scheduled to work 8 hours Monday to 
Friday with no work on Saturday. This meant in most cases a red\ic- 
tion of from 5 to 10 hours in the work week, 
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Mize Table 1 shows the regular scheduled working hours per day and per 
ew week in July 1933 as compared with July 1934. In July 1933 the 


working schedule of some establishments provided for a half day on 
Saturday, while others were scheduled for only 5 days a week. Two 
establishments reported that in July 1933 there were no regular work- 
ing hours but that the factories operated according to the number of 
orders on hand and in prospect. 

The hours worked in July 1933 in 2 establishments were usually 
9%, Monday to Thursday, inclusive, and 8 on Friday, with no work 
on Saturday. One establishment reported working 10 hours per day 
Monday to Friday, inclusive, and 5 hours on Saturday, making a 
55-hour week. One reported working 8 hours per day Monday to 
Friday, inclusive, with 4 hours on Saturday. All others worked 9 
hours per day Monday to Friday, inclusive, with some working 5 
hours on Saturday. 

Although table 1 shows the regular scheduled week in July 1934 to 
be 40 hours, most of the employees in the cigarette and smoking- 
tobacco industries actually worked under 40 hours during the week 
covered by the survey. A majority of the employees in the chewing- 
tobacco industry worked from 30 to 34.9 hours per week. 


TABLE 1.—SCHEDULED WORKING HOURS JULY 1933 AND JULY 1934 


Cigarette industry 











| Scheduled Ww orking hours 























| 
1 as State and establishment | Faly 1968 | July 1934 
oth Monday | Satur- | Pe Monday | Satur- Per 
1 to Friday | day | week to Friday, day week 
}ODS d - -_—— -— — —-~—-——_ —__- —|}—— — ——__——— 
Virginia: | | 
urt- Establishment A- i) 0 | 45 | 8 | 0 | 40 
Establishment B__._.___- y 5 50 | S| 0 40 
try. Establishment C__---- te 9 | 5 | 50 | 8 | 0 | 40 
Establishment D_...---------- 9 | 0 | 45 | S| 0 40 
at . > EEE s 4 | 44 S 0 40 
- North Carolina: 
try, Establishment A......................| (@® | 0} () 8 0 | 40 
Establishment B----.---..-....-.------- () | 0; © 8 0 | 40 
ons ea 9 | 0 | 45 8 0 40 
Eetabinmenent D...................... 9 0 45 8 | 0 40 
Establishment E_.-...........-.------ 9 0 45 8 | 0 | 40 
™ Establishment F_........- os Se 10 | 5 55 | 8 | 0 | 40 
ing Smoking-tobacco industry 
Ss 9 | 0 45 8 0 40 
Establishment B__..__-- amar 9 5 50 8 0 40 
Establishment C____.. 9 5 50 S 0 40 
Establishment D___- peenndeiil i) 0 45 8 | 0 40 
Establishment E__.__. daptapinmuiadiol 9 0 45 8 | 0 40 
cco stablishment F___.- 9 0 45 | 8 | 0 40 
1 Chewing-tobacco eneuetty 
in a amiebiai apuiiiaioas eles 3 a 
, Establishment A___. 9 | 5 | 50 8 | 0 | 40 
to K'stablishment | knell 9 | 5 50 8 | 0 | 40 
si TNT | 9 | 0 45 . 0) 40 
Luc- “stablishment ibinincascbadibeteesst 9 | 5 50 | 8 | 0 | 40 








' There was no established eer of hours; the range was cane 45 to 50, 954 iene to ain 
inclusive, and 8 on Friday. 
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Hours and Earnings, by Occupation 


TaBLE 2 shows the percent of employees classified according to 
hourly earnings and occupation. The color and sex which predom.- 
inate in each occupation are also shown. Although lack of space 
prevents the inclusion of tabulated data on weekly earnings and hours 
of work, the following discussion summarizes such information for 
the various occupations. 

Stemming-machine feeders.—In the cigarette industry, due primarily 
to the fact that most of the plants paid either 25 or 35 cents per hour 
with no intermediate rates, a majority of the stemming-machine 
feeders had average hourly earnings which were concentrated in two 
wage classifications. Seventy-one percent of the feeders earned 4 
weekly wage of $8 to $9.99. Practically all of them worked from 
35 to 39.9 hours a week, but none earned a weekly wage as high as $14. 

All the stemming-machine feeders in the smoking-tobacco industry 
earned between 25 and 34.9 cents an hour, with 85 percent of them 
earning less than 30 cents an hour. 

Hand stemmers.—Almost all of the hand stemmers were on a piece- 
work basis. In the cigarette industry 10 percent earned under 2() 
cents per hour and 26 percent earned less than 25 cents per hour. 
Eighty-four percent were working practically full time; of this group 
8 percent earned less than $8 per week, 57 percent earned between $s 
and $11.99 per week, and 36 percent earned $12 and over. 

In the smoking-tobacco industry 46 percent of the hand stemmers 
earned from 25 to 29.9 cents per hour, while 20 percent earned under 25 
cents per hour. Ninety-one percent of the hand stemmers worked 
between 35 and 39.9 hours per week; 90 percent of this group earned 
from $8 to $13.99. 

In the chewing-tobacco industry 75 percent of the hand stemmers 
earned from 20 to 29.9 cents per hour, with 44 percent earning less 
than 25 cents per hour. Fifty percent of the hand stemmers worked 
between 30 and 34.9 hours a week and earned less than $12; 84 
percent of this group earned between $6 and $9.99 per week. 
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20 to 24.9 cents 
25 to 30.8 Gees... .............- 
30 to 34.9 cents._____ o* eS ee 
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TABLE 2.—PERCENT OF EMPLOYEES CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO HOURLY 
EARNINGS, BY OCCUPATIONS, JULY 1934 








Percent in each occupation earning classified wages per hour 



































! 

. ‘| Stemmers, | Strip | Making- Laborers 
ae hand | searchers | Cutter machine | (predomi- 
feeders (colored, (colored, feeders | operators | nantly 
lestesed predomi- predomi- | (colored |(white, pre-| colored 
females) nantly | nantly males) |dominantly| males and 

females) | females) | males) | females) 
1 10 | ] 
2 16 | 2 
72 37 | 93 | 20 
24 | 5 | 49 | 3 57 
24 Q | (*) 38 | 1) 19 
“ 3 | . 14 | 27 4 
.| 22 | ] 
1 | 30 
He SE 6 
_ i 1 | 
alia are Fe 2 
100 | 100 100 100 100 100 
Smoking-tobacco industry 
| 
poe omy Stemmers, | Strip | Cutter | Packing- | 
achine hand || searchers | feeders | machine | /-borers 
feeders , , oo i fROson . | (predomi- 
(colored (colored, (colored, (males, operators | “antly 
predomi- predomi- | predomi- | predomi- | (males, pre-| enlored 
nantly nantly nantly nantly dominantly | ‘males) 
females) females) females) | colored) white) ee 
2 * | | 
Semmiae 18 |_. ee | 
85 46 97 | 
15 26 3 25 6 7: 
7 | 25 3 14 
2 13 24 11 
13 12 ] 
aa el Saas 13 12 l 
| 2 oe 13 30 
: ts | oi g | 
ex 3 | 
100 | 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 
| | 
Chewing-tobacco industry 
. , Lump 
Stemmers, Strip Lump . , eis 
hand searchers | makers | /)Tahpers | Shape a “1 
(colored, | (predomi- | (males, —— i | hands (prec _ 
predomi- nantly predomi- ae 4 (colored ~ ~/ 
nantly colored nantly | jee and | males) pone ae 
females) | females) | colored) Seoedboeh snanee 
|) a Se 5 : “ 
| eer 10 Be i. betations 
39 89 7 - | Pe 3 
14 6 23 | we 76 
3 6 30 15 S 18 
ee }) SER tenes on 20 11 77 
SE > a ae 3 2 15 3 
SE eS SS ee ee D Steen 
eo ey Se Sitie bebe oa i, ee aly SE in 
100 100 100 100 100 100 


































' Less than 1 percent. 
columns. 


’ Percentages in totals computed from actual numbers and not by adding percentages in the respective 
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The percentage of hand stemmers in the three industries classi {je 


according to hourly earnings, together with cumulative percentaves, 
is shown in table 3: 


half 


hour 


TABLE 3.—PERCENT OF HAND STEMMERS HAVING CLASSIFIED AVERAGE HOU | Y 


EARNINGS IN THE CIGARETTE, SMOKING-TOBACCO, AND CHEWING-TOBA: (\ 
INDUSTRIES, JULY 1934 








Percent having classified earnings in- 


























Classified average hourly earnings Chenaee Smoking- Chewinc. 
industry tobacco tobac 
industry industry) 
RE ROE SE RE ah, Ae Ea | 10 2 
ay ee ae Gees... ...........5-. hthenihcade deine teenies 16 18 | 
ae ee | 37 46 
30 to 34.9 cents__....._._______ Paes rs ee oe -| 24 26 
I a a a ee a 9 7 
40 to 44.9 cents_..__._____- Ee ea eS eae 3 2 
I ee e Of ete ARCS ng 
Cumulative percent 

| | 
ES ae a ee oo ee ees 10 | 2 
ay. uk ak hg on cn aimiclawhiobaess Soodocuanes 26 | 20 
0! ETE Si a RES 63 66 | 
Under 35 cents__._.........._- b: diem TR ides ek et 87 | 92 | 











1 Less than 1 percent. 


In the second section of table 3 it is shown that 26 and 20 percent 
of the hand stemmers in the cigarette and smoking-tobacco industries, 
respectively, were earning under 25 cents per hour, while 44 percent 
in the chewing-tobacco industry earned under this amount. 

Strip searchers.—Most of the strip searchers work on an hourly 
basis. Ninety-three percent in the cigarette industry earned 25 to 29 
cents per hour while 3 percent earned under 25 cents. Seventy-eig!it 
percent worked from 35 to 39.9 hours and earned from $8 to $11.99 
per week. 

In the smoking-tobacco industry 97 percent of all strip searchers 
earned between 25 and 29.9 cents, while the rest earned from 30 to 
34.9 cents per hour. Seventy percent worked between 35 and 3°.! 
hours and earned from $8 to $9.99 per week. 

Eighty-nine percent of the strip searchers in the chewing-tobacco 
industry earned from 25 to 29.9 cents per hour. Seventy-seven per- 

cent worked between 25 and 34.9 hours a week, 86 percent of them 
earning $6 to $7.99 per week. 

Cutter feeders —The average hourly earnings of all the cutter 
feeders in the cigarette industry ranged from 30 to 44.9 cents, 4° 
percent earning between 30 and 34.9 cents per hour. Seventy-six 
percent worked from 35 to 44.9 hours a week. More than three- 
fourths of these earned between $12 and $15.99 per week. 

In the smoking-tobacco industry half of the cutter feeders earnc:! 
from 30 to 39.9 cents per hour and the hourly earnings of the other 
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half were evenly distributed over the range from 40 to 59.9 cents an 
hour. Eighty-eight percent earned less than $15.99, 63 percent of 
these working practically full time. 

Making-machine operators —Making-machine operators are found 
in the cigarette industry alone. Seventy-nine percent earned from 
40 to 55 cents per hour. - Ninety-four percent worked practically 
full time, 59 percent of these workers having weekly earnings between 
$16 and $19.99. 

Packing-machine operators.—In this occupation, peculiar to the 
smoking-tobacco industry, 30 percent of the employees earned from 
55 to 59.9 cents per hour. The range of hourly earnings is from 30 
to 69.9 cents. Seventy-two percent of the packing-machine operators 
worked practically full time, a little more than half of these workers 
earning between $20 and $23.99 a week. 

Lump makers.—-This occupation is found only in the chewing- 
tobacco industry. The range of hourly earnings is more pronounced 
in this occupation than in any of the occupations included in the 
survey, the spread being from 20 cents to over 70 cents an hour. 
Ten percent earned less than 25 cents an hour; 73 percent earned 
from 30 to 44.9 cents an hour. Twenty-seven percent earned between 
$10 and $11.99 per week, most of them having worked between 30 
and 34.9 hours. Forty-three percent earned less than $10 per week 
and 30 percent earned $12 a week or more. 

Lump wrappers.—This occupation is also confined to the chewing- 
tobacco industry. Twenty percent of those working at this occupa- 
tion were earning less than 25 cents per hour, 51 percent earned 
between 25 and 34.9 cents per hour, while the remainder earned 35 
to 49.9 cents per hour. Thirty-five percent earned $10 to $11.99 
weekly, 5 percent working 25 to 29.9 hours, 20 percent working 30 to 
34.9 hours, and the remainder working 35 to 39.9 hours. Of the 27 
percent of the lump wrappers who earned between $8 and $9.99, over 
half worked from 30 to 34.9 hours a week. 

Shape hands.—Like the occupations of lump maker end lump 
wrapper, that of shape hand is found only in the chewiag-tobacco 
industry. None of the shape hands were earning less than 35 cents 
an hour during the week studied in this survey and over three-quarters 
were earning from 40 to 44.9 cents an hour. Thirty-one percent 
earned from $12 to $13.99 and worked from 25 to 29.9 hours per 
week. Twenty-three percent earned from $14 to $15.99, the highest 
weekly wages found in this occupation. One-third of them worked 
a full week or more and the rest from 30 to 34.9 hours per week. 
Laborers —Both men and women, predominantly colored, were 
engaged as laborers in the three industries. The average hourly 
earnings of most of the laborers in the cigarette industry fell between 
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25 and 39.9 cents. Eighty-four percent of the women earned betwee) 
25 and 29.9 cents per hour and 15 percent from 30 to 34.9 cents TH 
Seventy percent of the men earned from 30 to 34.9 cents per hour 
and 24 percent from 35 to 39.9 cents. No woman or man laborer 
received less than 25 and 30 cents, respectively. Forty-two percent 
earned from $12 to $13.99, practically all of this group working {1 
time. Ninety-one percent of the men and 86 percent of the women 
worked 35 hours and over. Fifty-one percent of the men in this 
group earned from $12 to $13.99 and 60 percent of the women earned 
only $8 to $9.99. 

In the smoking-tobacco industry 72 percent of the laborers earned 
between 30 and 34.9 cents per hour. Fifteen percent of the laborers 
earned between $10 and $11.99, 49 percent earned between $12 and 
$13.99, and 11 percent earned between $14 and $15.99, most of whom 
worked 35 hours or over during the week. mol 

Seventy-six percent of the laborers in the chewing-tobacco industry of 
had hourly earnings between 30 and 34.9 cents. Forty-two percent vea 
worked 30 to 34.9 hours per week and 39 percent worked 35 to 44.9 aud 
hours per week. Most of those working 30 to 34.9 hours earned est 
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from $8 to $11.99 per week. Of the laborers working from 35 to ret: 

44.9 hours weekly a little more than three-fifths earned from $12 ma 

to $13.99. oe 
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Average Wage and Salary Payments in the ‘‘Service’’ Industries 
in Ohio, 1916 to 1932 


By Frep C. Croxton, Co_umsus, On1o, and Frepericx E. Croxton, 
CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 


HE highest average wage and salary payment in the “‘service ’ 
industries in Ohio during the 17 years, 1916 to 1932, to all 
occupation groups combined was $1,384, in 1929; the lowest was 
$646, in 1916. The average in 1932 was $1,074, which was the 
lowest since 1919. 
_ The decline in average wage and salary payments from 1929 to 
1932 was $241, or 20.4 percent, for wage earners; $367, or 21.2 per- 
cent, for bookkeepers, stenographers, and office clerks; $982, or 48.4 
percent, for salespeople (not traveling); and $310, or 22.4 percent, 
for the three general occupation groups combined. 
As explained in previous studies, changes in average wage ani 
salary payments do not provide any measure of changes in wage or 
salary scales or rates of pay, nor do the average wage and salary 
payments show full-time earnings for any year. Full-time earnings 
may be either greater or less than the computed average wage ani 
salary payment. 
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Source and Scope of Study 
































yveen 
its, Tue reports made annually, as required by law, to the Division of 
‘Our Labor Statistics, Department of Industrial Relations of Ohio, form 
ane the basis of this study and of others relating to average wage and 
ent salary payments published in the Monthly Labor Review beginning 
‘nll in January 1934. The reports were furnished by Ohio employers 
neu immediately after the close of each calendar year and show, among 
this other items, the number of persons employed on the 15th of each 
ned month and total wage and salary payments during the year. Em- 
ployers are not requested to furnish, in connection with such reports, 
ned information concerning full-time, part-time, and overtime work and 
Pers reduction of hours and other plans for spreading work during slack 
und periods. 

on Prior to 1924, reports were requested of all employers of 5 or 


more persons and beginning with 1924 reports have been requested 
ay of all employers of 3 or more. Some reports were received each 
om year from employers of fewer than the minimum indicated and all 


such reports are included in the compilations. The number of 
establishments reporting have varied from year to year, but the 
returns have been from identical establishments throughout the 12 
months of each year. Reports are not requested concerning Gov- 
ernment employment and interstate transportation. 


The “ Service ” Industries 


Tue Ohio Division of Labor Statistics classified ‘‘offices’’ under 
“Wholesale and retail trade” prior to 1925 but beginning with that 
year ‘‘offices’’ have been classified under “‘service.’’ In order to 
secure in this study a comparison of the same groups, as far as pos- 
sible, throughout the period from 1916 to 1932, all data concerning 
“offices”? have been transferred from ‘“‘trade”’ to ‘‘service’’, except 
for 1922, in table 1, as noted, and, therefore, the figures in this study 
are not in agreement, for the earlier years, with the study of average 
wage and salary payments in Ohio, published in the Monthly Labor 
Review for January 1934. 

The industry group “service”? contains a number of activities 
seldom covered in statistical studies of employment and wage and 
salary payments. The reporting lists in some of such activities 
necessarily have been developed slowly, and, therefore, increases in 
employment and in total wage and salary payments are accounted 
for in part by more nearly complete coverage during the later years 
of the period. This should be borne in mind in using figures in this 
study for comparative purposes. 

Table 1 shows total wage and salary payments reported in service 
for the 17 years, 1916 to 1932. Payments to superintendents and 


’ 
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managers are included in this table, but data for that group are 10} 
included elsewhere in this study. In their annual reports to ‘\¢ 
Ohio Division of Labor Statistics, employers were requested ty 
report for the year total wage and salary payments in dollars, ine] \:d- 
ing bonuses and premiums and value of board and lodging furnished. 
Employers were instructed not to include salaries of officials. 
Total wage and salary payments to the three general occupation 
groups combined reached the highest amount in 1929, while the 
total in 1932 was lower than in any year since 1925. 











TaBLE 1.—-TOTAL WAGE AND SALARY PAYMENTS IN “SERVICE”, 1916 TO 1932, }:\ 
GENERAL OCCUPATION GROUPS 


[Figures for the earlier years are not in agreement with study of average wage and salary paymen! 
Ohio, Monthly Labor Review for January 1934, due to transfer of “‘ offices’’ from “‘ trade”’ to “ servic 
































isles Bookkeepers, , 
estab- , stenogra- | Salespeople Superinten- | a 
Year lish- Bk phers, and (not wy Sa dents and | .- , +e 
ments — office traveling) | P & | managers | _ 
clerks 
Bah) 4 
een eae 2, 153 | $19, 652,032 | $6,929,190 | $1, 231,512 | $27,812,734 | $2,831,003 | $30, 643,737 
Se « chigelcsbetes 2,595 | 26, 609, 9, 913, 932 102,440 | 38, 625, 880 4, 269,087 | 42, 894, 967 
RRSP areas 3, 071 30, 516, 708 16, 348, 100 2, 698,080 | 49, 562, 888 5, 180, 566 54, 743, 44 
1919.__..........| 3,157 | 35,598,590 | 22, 453, 467 3, 555,612 | 61, 607, 669 7, 053, 211 68, 660, S80 
1920.__..........| 4,650 | 52,601,409 | 36, 426, 294 4, 845,853 | 93, 873, 556 10, 297, 669 | 104, 171, 22° 
Sea 3,499 | 53,671,210 | 35,368,928 4, 637,305 | 93,677, 443 11, 059, 427 | 104, 736, S70 
re ...-| 3,084) 50,008, 110 19, 645, 610 3, 504,463 | 73, 158, 183 7, 589, 87% 80, 745 
re er. eee 4,120 | 65,361,822 | 40,017,329 8, 377, 123 | 113, 756, 274 14, 204, 573 | 127, 960, s4 
ae 5,215 | 77,458,058 | 46, 763, 611 9, 275, 878 | 133, 497,547 | 19,617,426 | 153, 114,97 
See 5, 971 86,197,038 | 48,314, 102 10, 948, 449 | 145,459,589 | 21,959,639 | 167,419, 22s 
0 See 94, 622, 091 53, 930, 013 13, 078, 376 | 161,630,480 | 21,849,163 | 183, 479, 64 
1927___..........| 7,598 | 105,462,147 | 59,000, 261 10, 809, 448 | 175, 271,856 | 21, 607, 204 | 196, 879, (v 
1928__.........-.| 8,210 | 102,061,685 | 65,040,343 13, 801, 649 | 180, 903, 677 25, 058, 030 | 205, 961, 707 
1929___..._......| 9,335 | 118,959,260 | 76, 873, 897 16, 074, 147 | 211,907,304 | 26,384,039 | 238, 201, 34 
Sea Ae 10, 241 | 111,692,103 | 83, 742, 536 6, 998, 762 | 202, 433, 401 27, 932, 230 | 230, 365, | 
Es 10, 452 | 103, 607, 067 75, 869, 112 6, 060,877 | 185,537,056 | 24,510,860 | 210, 047,91) 
BR iedscns ceed | 10,357 | 85,957,730 | 58, 630, 191 4,093,525 | 148,681,446 | 19,735,297 | 168, 41° 








1 Not including “‘offices.”” Data not available to compute total wage and salary payments for se: 
including offices. . 


Table 2 shows the average number of persons reported employed 
in each of the three general occupation groups. Employers, in their 
annual reports to the Ohio Division of Labor Statistics, show tlic 
number of persons employed in each of the three general occup:- 
tion groups on the 15th of each month. The average was coi- 
puted by dividing the sum of the number employed on the 15th of 
each month by 12. 

The highest average number reported employed was in 1930. 
The statement made earlier in this study concerning the more nearly 
complete coverage during the later years of the period should be 
borne in mind in using this table. 
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TAB! 2.—AVERAGE NUMBER OF PERSONS (BOTH SEXES) REPORTED EMPLOYED 
IN “SERVICE”, 1916 TO 1932, BY GENERAL OCCUPATION GROUPS 








ivures for the earlier years are not in agreement with study of average wage and salary payments in Ohio, 
Monthly Labor Review for January 1934, due to transfer of ‘‘offices’”’ from ‘‘trade”’ to “‘ service’’} 











| Bookkeepers,| oop ocnannto 

resale Wage | stenogra- | Soreapooye All 
} 
| 


employees 


"ef (not 
Year ments earners | phers, and _— 


< ave i r) 
| office clerks | ‘T@veline 


| | 

2, 157 | 33, 433 | 8, 334 | 1, 292 43, 058 

2, 599 | 40, 490 | 10, 735 1, 784 | 53, 009 

3, O71 40, 301 | 14, 813 | 1, 899 57, 014 

: 3, 157 42, O86 | 18, 685 2, 386 63, 157 
nbeiaecs 4, 650 48, 662 | 25, 993 | 2, 397 77, 052 
3, 499 | 48, 537 | 23, 418 2, 896 74, 850 

3, 745 | 51, 517 24, 644 3, 277 79, 438 

4, 120 | 59, 082 | 27, 641 4, 045 90, 767 

5, 215 | 66, 937 32, 219 4,939 104, 095 

5, 971 73, 399 | 34, 124 5, 523 113, 046 

6, 761 82, 072 | 35, 664 | 6, 688 124, 424 

7, 598 87, 132 37, 934 5, 459 130, 525 

&, 210 91, 160 | 40, 181 7, 202 138, 542 

9, 335 100, 805 | 44, 374 7, 930 153,109 

10, 241 99, 427 51, 162 4, 423 155, 012 

10, 452 97, 184 48, 590 4, 348 150, 122 

10, 357 91, 523 42, 964 3, 918 138, 405 


Average wage and salary payments in “‘service”’ are shown in table 
3. The average was computed by dividing the total wage and salary 
payment by the average number (sum of the number employed on 
the 15th of each month divided by 12) reported employed each year 
The highest average wage and salary payment to wage earners was 
in 1927; to bookkeepers, stenographers, and office clerks, in 1929; to 
salespetuie (not traveling), in 1923; and to the three groups combined, 
in 1929. The average in 1932 was lower than in any year since 1919 
for the first two occupation groups and for the three combined. 

TABLE 3. AVERAGE WAGE AND SALARY PAYMENTS IN “SERVICE”, 1916 TO 1932, BY 
GENERAL OCCUPATION GROUPS 


Figures for the earlier years are not in agreement with study of average wage and salary payments in Ohio, 
Monthly Labcr Review for January !934, due to transfer of “‘offices”’ from ‘‘ trade”’ to “‘ service’’| 











| Bookkeepers, 


| : ne > 
— | Establish- Wage stenogra- ee ae All 
;} ments | earners phers, and traveling) employees 
office clerks ‘ S 

' 12,157 | $538 | $831 $953 $646 
nasties 1 2,599 | 657 | 924 oe 729 
918__. 3, O71 | 757 1, 104 , 421 S6Y 
1919... 3, 157 | 846 | 1, 202 7% 490 975 
1920_ 4, 650 | 1, 081 | 1, 401 2, 022 1, 218 
ae 3, 499 | 1, 106 | 1, 510 | 1, 601 1, 252 

1922... ¥ | (2) | (2) (2) (2) (2) 
1923. 4, 120 | 1, 106 1, 448 | 2, 071 1, 253 
1924 _ 5, 215 | 1, 157 | 1,451 | 1,878 1, 282 
ee ae 5, 971 | 1, 174 1, 416 | 1, 982 | 1, 287 
1926 _ _ 6, 761 | 1, 153 | 1, 512 | 1, 955 | 1, 299 
pS | RRS 7, 598 | 1, 210 | 1, 555 | 1, 980 1, 343 
1008 Se sas 8, 210 | 1, 120 1, 619 | 1, 916 1, 306 
ee ey ee ae 9, 335 | 1, 180 1, 732 2, 027 1, 384 
Beans ee 135 dante 10, 241 | 1, 123 | 1, 637 | 1, 582 1, 306 
| ee Daaiina sae 10, 452 1, 066 | 1, 561 1. 394 1, 236 
a eR ped 939 | 1, 365 | 1, O45 1, 074 


| 





se of ieahiteenenes reporting employees; the number reporting total wage and salary payments 
was less by 4. 
* Data net available. 


Chart 1 shows graphically the average wage and salary payments. 
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Industries or Activities Classified under “Service” 


IN sTuDYING individual industries or activities under “service ie 
consideration is given only to the two numerically important occupa- 
tion groups—wage earners and bookkeepers, stenographers, and office 
clerks. 


In the tables relating to wage earners the following industries 0; 
activities have been combined in this study under “service, other”: 
Homes for aged and children, laboratories, mausoleums and cemeter- 
ies, photographers, professional, recreation camps for boys and girls, 
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FIGURE |.—-AVERAGE WAGE AND SALARY PAYMENTS IN “SERVICE” INDUSTRIES, 1916 To 1932 











shoe repairing, undertakers, and service, not otherwise classified. In 
the tables relating to bookkeepers, stenographers, and office clerks, al! 
of the industries enumerated above and all except seven of the indus- 
tries in table 4 are included in “service, other.”’ 

It should be emphasized that more nearly complete coverage during 
the later years is an important factor in several of the industries or 
activities to be borne in mind in consideration of increases in total 
wage and salary payments and in average number of persons em- 
ployed. 

Tables 4 and 5 show for wage earners and for bookkeepers, stenogr:- 
phers, and office clerks the number of establishments reporting, aver- 


age number reported employed, and total wage and salary payments 
each year. 





1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 ° 
1920 
1921 
1922 
1923 
1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 


1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 
192 
1921 
192% 
1922 
1924 
192! 
1921 
192 
192) 
192 
193 
193 
193 
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Taste 4--AVERAGE NUMBER OF WAGE EARNERS REPORTED EMPLOYED AND 
TOTAL WAGE AND SALARY PAYMENTS TO WAGE EARNERS IN “SERVICE”, 1916 
TO 1932, BY INDUSTRIES 














































































































= Advertising Banks Barbers and hairdressers 
‘ “Wetar. | Wage tenant Ghent | WORD be ay ee Wage einai 
Year Estab- Total wage | Estab- | _| Total wage | Estab- Total wage 
lish- yoy and salary | lish- pom S| and salary | lish- pou and salary 
_— age) _ payments | ments | ‘age) ae ments _age) | Payments 
1916 satbesoace (1) (1) (?) (1) (1) (1) 24 229 | $148, 606 
eo Re Se (}) (*) (?) (") (1) (1) (1) (1) | (?) 
Oe. tekaeeeed 36 296 $292, 087 188 328 | $258, 484 25 199 | 189, 719 
anh? . caibisses 38 421 506, 097 192| 412] 362,915 24 214 | 217, 084 
one. -.. adeustalatnn 46 495 771, 073 | 4 1,073 | 701 | 555, 267 31 247 | 318, 930 
Baek sed 42 451 724, 500 334 | 847| 923,640 27| 230 | 277, 900 
Seer 40 503 (!) 385 | 898 (1) 30 289 | (1) 
eT 46 76 830, 046 401 | 970 | 1,064,120 35 285 367, 789 
- “Gest ikaw 57 742 | 1,085, 516 579 | 1,461 | 4 2, 647, 145 57 403 492, 894 
ee 45 499 920, 877 599 | 1,491 1, 508, 163 66 475 570, 459 
1926... = 47 471 943, 030 606 1, 646 1, 853, 147 73 498 625, 358 
1927. ...--------- 55 703 | 1,465, 327 632 | 1,646 | 1,851,244 95 627 824, 320 
1928... .- a 47 652 | 1,199, 016 636 | 1,725 1,759, 501 100 707 872, 484 
~ (et ae 58 | 949 | 1, 239,331 908 | 2,093 | 2,108,744 108 | 749 1, 000, 929 
ee ne 65 | 1,060 | 1,263, 572 920 | 2,069 | 2,181,032 119} 910 1, 032, 939 
1931 soe 65 | 1,005 | 1,055, 326 821 | 1,891 | 1,781,042 142 | 1,013 1, 072, 291 
1932 A 69 926 | 781, 888 787 | 1,794 | 1,656, 890 | 168 | 1,129 990, 197 
te —______— 
i es ation 1 . — Clubs (athletic, country, 
Bowling alleys and parks | Churches | and yacht) 
oe |—— ae a bs _—_—_—__— 
PE nn 845 892 | $608,258 | (1) () | (1) rag | @ (1) 
| PRS 55 | 1,117 | 1,035, 566 (1) (1) (1) Q) | @) (1) 
ome oe 67 | 1,104 777,473 | (*) (1) | (1) ae (1) 
gam 59 867 851,150 | (') (1) (1) (‘) (1) (*) 
OO 22777777] 70 | 1,026] 1,253,538 | (1) a) | QQ) “HN | a | @ 
oS 7 942. 255 1 1 1 1 i 
wen] On| wel OT Lh Oh] Uw LL BT |W 
aslagec> dy 88 | 1,136] 1,338,218] (1) (1) a) | ay (1) | (1) 
ae er ; 116 | 1,398 | 1,702,493 () (!) (1) (1) (1) (1) 
ae ae 138 | 1,702 | 2,110,797 | 11 125 | $93,124 | 140 | 2,625 | $2,863,320 
192% ~"""|—- 164 | 1,753 | 1,919, 194 | 28 276 235,852 | 152| 2,734 | 2, 898, 647 
1977.............. 195] 2,079) 2,265,471 49 446 401, 219 184 | 3,158 | 3, 353, 507 
198... |= 22B | 2,244] 2,493,337] 65 587 526,589 |  167| 2.907} 3,177,443 
1929 ~_______| . 217] 2,588 | 2,652,900 | 78 601 557, 528 | 194 | 3,028 | 3, 230, 437 
1930.............| S11] 2,812] 2,747, 409 113 941 822, 300 225 3, O88 | 3, 438, 932 
had agents 265 | 2,323 | 1,989, 162 | 138 | 1,077 | 1,102,937|  267| 3,099 3, 175, 811 
— 231) 1,858 | 1,499,900 | 160) 1,182] 1,120,129) 268 | 2,714] 2, 230, 787 
| Garages, including auto- ee 
| body repairing | Hospitals Hotels 
| —_ — — —EE = | = ——— — 
1916. __.| 295 | 2,857 | $2, 333, 190 | 18 | 395 | $169,876 | *300| 8,680 | $4,220, 219 
1917 _... 7420] 4,195 | 3,878,736 | 21 487 209,750 | 5351 | 9,92 5, 194, 887 
1918 --| 505 | 4,466| 4,736,077|  27| 602] 306,714 356 | 9.923 | 5,617,439 
1919 3 baal 576 | 5,543 | 6,980,756 | 37 | 766| 448, 660 330 | 10,700 7, 528, 522 
1920. ‘ : 795 | 7,141 | 10, 969, 979 | 47 | 1,156| 926,442 352 | 10,914 8, 932, 948 
1921. _.-| 674] 5,957] 8,795, 155 | 85 | 3,735 | 3,787,440] 318 | 10,470 8, 975, 429 
RT Ra tet (1) 96 | 4,343 (1) | 303 | 10, 561 | (1) 
OO Se | 302] 7,965 | 11, 484, 236 110 | 4,968 | 4,177,744 348 | 11,444} 9, 588, 675 
1924.............| 1,062 | 9,412 | 14, 207, 772 125 | 5,652 | 4,729, 461 | 390 | 11,725 | 10, 230, 997 
1925.............| 1,242 | 10,623 | 16, 165, 183 136 | 6,337 | 5,781,399 340 | 10, 753 8, 558, 784 
eee _....-| 1,468 | 12,729 | 18, 740, 425 146 | 7,116 | 6,022,306 | 364 | 11,613 9, 764, 422 
J eae 1, 624 | 11,821 | 18, 177, 235 173 | 8,007 | 7,388,279 | 360 | 10,933 | 9, 133, 790 
_ Se 1,771 | 12,692 | 19, 574, 658 176 | 8,790 | 44,928,136 | 411 | 11,819 | 9, 824,079 
| ee 1,921 | 14,447 | 22, 139, 131 | 189 9,989 | 9,029,611 | 406 | 12,597 | 10,300, 526 
Ma Sh Sl 1,947 | 12,933 | 19,431,205 | 217 | 10,073 | 9,153,476 | 390 | 12,289 | 10, 539,727 
bonienkdnne< 1,820 | 10,920 | 13,977,910 | 192 | 10,008 | 8,701,021 | 383 | 11, 441 8, 914, 610 
Wediibesetense 1,618 | 8,976 | 9, 101, 898 | 191 | 9,406 | 7,619, 766 | 356 9,808 | 6,711, 585 





—_ — a —— -_ 


' Data not available. 

? Combined with “‘service, other.” 

' Total of average number of wage earners by industries 1,346 less than service industry group total; 
no further verification possible. ' 

‘In accord with compilations of Ohio Division of Labor Statistics, but possibly some error in reporting 
or tabulating. 

5 Number of establishments reporting employees; number reporting total wage and salary payments 
was greater by 1. 
6 ee of establishments reporting employees; number reporting total wage and salary payments was 
ess by 2, 


’ ro ees of establishments reporting employees; number reporting total wage and salary payments was 
ess by 1, 
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TABLE 4.—AVERAGE NUMBER OF WAGE EARNERS REPORTED EMPLOYED 



























































\ 
TOTAL WAGE AND SALARY PAYMENTS TO WAGE EARNERS IN “SERVICE” 4 TOT! 
TO 1932, BY INDUSTRIES—Continued TO 19 
Laundries, dry cleaners, F Office buildings, inclu 
and renovators Offices window cleaning 
, , 
Year Estab- Wage Totalwage | Estab- Wage | | Total wage Estab- | Wage Total ( 
lish- coy and salary | lish- “aver: | and salary | lish- yoy and salary 
ments age) payments | ments | ‘age) | payments | ments age) payment 
191b 
1916_.............| 7281 | 8,439 | $4,237,075 | 7369 1,224) 1,375,090 | 4186 | 2,938 | $1,776,903 iT 
RS 7295 | 8,627 | 4,738,564 | 7488) 2,070 | 2,669,187] 7198 | 3,396 | 2,374,342 HE igi8 
RES 294 | 7,765 | 4,619, 590 515 | 1,925] 2,872,853 210 | 3,351 | 2,385,929 HB i919 
| 281 7, 837 4, 984, 771 594 1,911 3, 085, 599 217 | 4 2,009 2. 776, 782 1920 
1920___. 332 | 8,325 | 7,623,998 803 | 2,242) 4,797,864 243 | 3,583 3, 522, 274 21 
1921___- = 291 7,308 | 6,751, 435 676 | 2,374 5, 028, 786 235 | 3,366 3, 344, 352 22 
Saree 287 | 7,172 (') 713 | 2,771 (1) 239 | 3,359 ( 1923 
SEE > 305 | 8,890 | 8, 177,447 779 | 2,858 | 6,366,611 250 | 4,078 4, 277, 149 y?4 
EPS 344 | 9,717 | 9,342,840 982 | 4,103 | 7,978,013 286 | 4,225 4, 547, 692 1925 
1925... ia 368 | 10,589 | 11,463,041 | 1,088 | 42,934 | 7,872,357 326 | 4,485 4, 991, 289 192 
1926__.- 405 | 11,642 | 12, 229, 747 1,252 | 3,644 8, 040, 702 372 | 5,176 5, 601, 481 1927 
J ae 449 | 12, 664 | 14, 358, 044 1,403 | 4,927 | 10,376, 576 421 | 5,214 5, 872, 279 1928 
SEES 478 | 13,318 | 14, 000, 370 1, 601 4,445 | 10, 257, 752 454 5,101 43,114,4 1929 
PRAT 526 | 14,487 | 15, 447, 090 1,826 | 4,728 | 11,365, 212 502 5, 981 6, 602, 724 1930 
nS 537 | 14,571 | 14, 798, 966 2, 145 2, 502 4, 358, 195 575 | 6,304 7, O56, S66 1931 
Eicdiniene 555 | 13,428 | 12,537,847 | 2,301 | 3,281 | 5,605, 232 612 | 6,549 7, 013, 842 1932 
3082.....--....---- 534 11, 915 | 9, 212,019 | 2,501 | § 5,972 | § 9, 909, 947 653 6, 768 6, 334, 047 
—s aa i Da 
Restaurants Saloons Schools and college Bi 
irthe 
naan : ‘In 
1916__._. 7272 | 4,003 | $1,989, 311 115 300 | $965,353; (1) | @) | ane 
eS 7280 | 4,699 | 2,574,035 190 1% 08 | 1,300, 194 @ | @ (1 ant 
a 327 | 5,177 | 3,363, 482 201 | 1,543 | 1,771,493| 24 385 | $381,725  ** 
Se 406 | 5,860 | 4,191, 304 78} = =269) = 274, : 240 | $26 440 | 392, 545 
EE Ete! bell OCU Se eee eee 55 | 1,127/| 1,109,114 
aes 365 | 6,306 | 5,367,496 |...-..--|.---.-.-|---------- 70 | 2,525 | 3,327, 965 
RS, 421 | 7,803 (t AE DER ede EE 66 | 2, 416 | 
| ee 465 | 8,076 | 6,661,751 |.-.-_- s aie ee 79 | 2,737 | 4,313,978 
| PE 615 | 8,825 7,783,419 |.....-.- OEE, ot Sy 94 | 3,329 4, 352 
Es 758 | 10,351 | 8,815, 289 |...-....|--------|-----.----. 89 | 3,137) 4,691, 1s 
AE 850 | 10,986 | 8,860,737 |_-.-_- F FERRO SEE 92 | 3,360) 5,448 
ES Tl 8 8) kt UD ee ae | be Eh 99 | 3,707 | 6,076, 64 
1928.-----------__| 1,011 | 11, 943 | 10, 424,751 |... | “| y07 | 38988 | 6,57 
1929__.........---| 1,207 | 13,731 | 12,033, 885 | ...-_- RNG Oo OO ee 130 | 4,539 | 7,512 
1930..............| 1,365 | 14,438 | 12, 153, 193 |_._-- ae PS a 126 | 4,767) 8,479.08 
1931......._.-----| 1,336 | 13,496 | 12,415,063 |. ..._- athena et Geet | 8, 5il 
| PRES 1, 159 | 11,404 | 7,586,438 |... ORC aH 182 | 4,915 | 7,7 
'y } j 
Servants in private homes | Social agencies Theaters 
1916........------| () (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) 7122 | 1,508 | $1,052 
1917...-.--------- (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) (‘) 136 1, 982 , 537, 30 
PES Fe (!) (1) (1) (1) (1) 152 | 2,223 | 1,880, 1s 
mes... 20 (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) 154 | 2,363) 1,844 
1920_....-----.--- () (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) 188} 3,001 | 3,426, 51 
Ee (1) (1) (1) 1) (1) (1) 171 | 2,903 | 3,803, 84! 
1922__-.--- sa: an () (1) 51 692 (1) 161 | 2,378 (1) 
ee (1) (1) ti 46 504 $443, 547 | 179 | 3,124 4, 514, 921 
DT Ainanwaned (‘) (1) (Ql 70 687 714, 936 207 | 3,540 5, 405, 084 
a 107 $93, 962 77 912 986, 871 231 | 3,618 5, 517, 574 
SS 83 344 341, 298 93 | 1,118] 1,219,748 261 4, 131 6, 468, (it 
Sp re 118 563 606, 143 109 | 1,170) 1,222,621 275 | 4,369 6, 947, 769 
benim antacoess 169 849 974, 921 121 | 1,408 | 1,384,855 308 | 4,523 7, 079, 818 
SS eee 228 | 1,050) 1,169, 635 133 | 1,473 | 1,511,435 291 | 4,217 6, 768, 0 
Ses eee 310 | 1,520} 1,682,058 139 | 1,703 | 1,851,448 274 | 3,605 5, 87 0 
aa 403 | 1,739 | 1,826,861 138 | 1,937 | 2,079,074 278 | 3,775 6, 013, 291 
Peas a den osine 458 | 1,844) 1,646,731 148 | 2,396 | 2,315,997 279 | 3,028 4, 072, 324 
































1 Data not available. 

3 Total of average number of wage earners by industries 1,346 less than service industry group total. 
further verification possible. 

4In accord with compilations of Ohio Division of Labor Statistics, but possibly some error in repor!'' 
or tabulating. 

a eee oplinty establishments reporting employees; number reporting total wage and salary payme! 
wes ter 
umber of establishments reporting employees; number reporting total wage and salary payme! 
Be less by 

4 Aa ey probably due ay to change in classification of employees, in certain types of offices, 
Ohio Division of of Labor Statist. 
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TABLE 4.—_AVERAGE NUMBER OF WAGE EARNERS REPORTED EMPLOYED AND 
TOTAL WAGE AND SALARY PAYMENTS TO WAGE EARNERS IN “SERVICE”, 1916 
TO 1932, BY INDUSTRIES—Continued 


ED ND 


fit 














— Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A. | Service, other 
lig 
, . y , | 
. Year Estab- | ba dl | Total wage | Estab- | W age | Total wage 
—_ ( lish- ase and salary | _lish- eos and salary 
as \ \ 7 avmoente ante | av nts 
laymen’ ments | age) | payments | ments | age) | payment: 
j 
ih. 108 ...-cxgeadenies eacenneuae Ree: ey (1) oh 2 968 $775, 506 
ie 776, 008 Me a CSR SCRE oe (1) (1) 165 | 42,390 1, 096, 851 
2, 44, 342 ee Se a eee | (1) (1) (1) 144 1,013 1, 060, 461 
ooo a0 1919 3....------ Mdibedesesnsquendvecnapccteseesual Op (1) (1) | 7145} 1,128 1, 153, 340 
2, 776, 782 SR oa 1 Ae ..-| () (1) (1) 175 | 1,338 1, 940, 302 
3, 522, 274 i21 — (:) (1) | 145] 1,148 1, 321, 018 
3, 344, 352 122 on (1) (1) | 471) 1,226} (1) 
) 923 ‘ } (i) (‘) | (1) 187 | 1,370 1, 755, 590 
4, 277, 149 24 4 . } (1) (1) (1) | 231) 1,721 2, 237, 168 
4, 4 Je 925 -oes 25 | 785 | $687, 707 256 1, 853 2, 505, 655 
4,991,289 Hi 1926......-------- khacpecaeapel 28 734 681, 514 277 | 2,054 | 2,727,408 
2, OVI, 481 GT ...-assconn=0 pannanwtete 34 748 685, 904 319 | 2,484 | 3, 265, 081 
0, 872, 279 1928 ‘ : 39 907 796, 640 326 | 2,557 3, 004, 233 
3, 114 SAD. .<éutina 47 947 888,671 | 366 2,663 | 3,400,374 
©, 60. 1930 44 874 722, 516 419 | 2,969 4, 102, 912 
7,0 1931 41\ 1,024 811,348 | 563) 4,304 5, 024, 371 
4, O15, S42 1932 edemee aaoal 37 904 667,146 | 608 | 4,583 1, 768, 035 
6,3 7 
| Data not available. 
lege Total of average number of wage earners by industries 1,346 less than service industry group total; no 
further verification possible. 
‘In accord with compilations of Ohio Division of Labor Statistics, but possibly some error in reporting 
( or tabulating. 
7 Number of establishments reporting employees; number reporting total wage and salary payments 
$38 ’ was less by 1. 
392, 54 
1, 109, 114 
3, 327 
{ 
4,3 8 
$4,352 
4, 69] 
5, 445 / 
5, O7F j 
) 57s 


, O52, 64 

, 637, ") 
, S50, 1S] 
,» 844, S25 
, 426, 547 


, 803, 841 


(1) 
614, 921 
405, O84 
_§17, 574 
468, 00 


947, 769 
079, S18 
768, 036 
875, 370 
013, 291 
072, 324 


bal; 
DOrti! 
rmen' 
yme! 


“es, by 


86184—34——11 
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TABLE 5.—~AVERAGE NUMBER OF BOOKKEEPERS, STENOGRAPHERS, AND OFF Icy 
CLERKS REPORTED EMPLOYED AND TOTAL WAGE AND SALARY PAYMENT: 7), A’ 
BOOKKEEPERS, STENOGRAPHERS, AND OFFICE CLERKS IN “SERVICE”, 1916 7, 
1932, BY INDUSTRIES acth 
























































eb, a sten 
Garages, including auto- —s ; 
Banks body repairing Hospitals sala 
Book- | Book- Book- : 
keep- keep- | keep- | the 
ers, | ers, | ers, nun 
stenog- stenog- | stenog- —_ 
Year Estab- | raph- Total | Estab-| raph- | Total _Estab- | raph- | _ Potal 
lish- ers, bye > and | lish- ers, | a» and lish- | ers, | 7 end mea 
ments | and Salary | ments} and Salary _|ments| and | _ Salar A 
office payments office | payments | office payment l 
clerks | clerks | | clerks | _ 
(aver- | (aver- | (aver- | pay 
a a Oe _|_ age) | laine) tee age) 192 
1916... @ | @ | @ | 205] 543] sao1059) @ | @ a 
5 adi ee (1) QQ) | (1) | 4420 834| 677,18| (1) | @) 4 (2 192. 
es 188 | 4,945 | $5,675,894 | 505 961} 1,154,983} (1) | (3) (2 
ate ----| 192] 5,955 | 7,285,573 | 576 | 1,130] 1,315,265) (1) | (1) | ave 
eo eaniinmrabbied 1,073 | 9,896 | 14,282,902 | 795 | 1,592| 2,251,762/ (1) | @) | Q 
ee aaa <a 334 | 9,200 | 14,915,129) 674) 1,459 | 1,932,757 85 204 | $317, 193 sho 
ea | 385 | 9,419 (1) | 711] 1,501 | (!) 96 | 329 ‘ 
1923... _- ------| 401 | 10,207 | 14,871,217 | 802 | 1,946 | 2,962,034] 110) 456 2, 951 Col 
SRE | 579 | 12,019 | 16,653,801 | 1,062 | 2,455 | 3,464,682/ 125| 437 156, O17 
i adacgacect | 599 | 12,228 | 16,125,118} 1,242| 2,650!) 3,860,003! 136| 522 317, 229 ant 
Is iicain cosas atta 606 | 12,476 | 19,065,585 | 1,468 | 2,998 | 4,277,577 | 146 | 599 534, 22 
Sas | 632 | 12,623 | 19,694,310 | 1,624 | 2,903 | 4,222,545 | 173 | 759 549 how 
el a 636 | 12,841 | 20,548,868 | 1,771 | 3,105 | 4,432,215 176 | 697 7 | 
~~ Saeieren | 908 | 14,149 | 22,436,897 | 1,921 | 2,794 | 4,734, 176 189 | 907 , 155 i 
BEE. din mpdibins stcind 920 | 14, 283 | 22,426,543 | 1,947 | 3,054 | 4, 240, 297 217| 907 , 071, 853 
Rana 821 | 12,249 | 18,314,158 | 1,820| 2,521 | 3, 146, 707 192 g18 , 076, 010 ane 
al csaen 787 | 11,161 | 16,222,488 | 1,618 | 2,017 2,167,971 191 | 882 39, 91K gro 
Laundries, dry cleaners, — 
| Hotels and renovators I Offices cla 
| } 
le Tiichadtietend | $300 786 | $560,497} *281| 703| $382,558 | 6369 5, 389 | an 
+s 7 7 351 846 699,761} ©295| 625) 373,944 | 6488 | 7,537 | 
1918 eee: 356 949 817, 617 294 597| 390,265 515 | 5,856 | 6, 644, 321 ve! 
1919_ 330 | 1,147 | 1,036, 169 281; 610| 4807, 685 504 | 8,430 | 10, 449, 361 : 
Re 352 | 1,160 | 1,332,932 332; 645 | 632,056 803 | 11,002 | 16, 0: 
| enon 318 | 1,169 | 1,387,779 291; 599| 4946, 803 676 | 9, 230 | 
aba tiacacginhnices | 303 | 1,126 (! 7| 598 (") 713 | 9,818 | 
RR Se | $348] 1,248 | 1,350,006 305 665 713, 708 779 | 10,989 | 
RN | 390/ 1,356 | 1,402,794 344 | 731 | 796,982 | 982 | 12,691 | 
1925__ ---| 340) 1,377 | 1,363,065 368 | 769) 858,369 1,088 | 13,718 | 
1926 __ ‘ 364 | 1,308 | 1,446,348 405 | 826) 918,125 | 1,252 | 14,316 | 
1927__ ---| 860] 1,135 | 1,477,587 449 | 986 | 1,039,550 | 1,403 | 16,075 | 
1928 __ | 411) 1,249) 1,461,432 478 | 045 | 42,065,651 | 1,601 | 18, 207 | 
ERE 406 | 1,408 | 1,654,474 526 | 1,021 | 1,177,130 | 1,826 | 20,495 
icssaskitecasts 890 | «1,279 | 1,486, 832 537 | 1,083 | 1,293,668 | 2,145 | 26, 536 
Na ts iicche stibeaatait 383 | 1,188 | 1, 285,726 555 955 | 1,037,528 | 2,301 | 26, 194 
_ Se 356 | 1,068! 1,056,351 534 892 835,958 | 2,501 | 22,445 
Schools and colleges Service, other 
RET oe (1) (‘) (!) 912 913 | $619,905 | 
1917_ | @) (1) (1) 51,045 892 715, 329 | 
SESE 24 517 | $642,167 | 1, 189 988 | 1,022, 853 | 
1919__ 7 26 429 525, 044 | 61, 158 984 | 1,034,370 | 
SN Savina se 55 394 523,417 | 1,240 | 1,304 | 1,371,757 | 
i Ss 70 489 631,884 | 1,051 986 | 1, 203, 056 | 
i tl fs bo 66 482 (1) 1,184 | 1,282 (1) | 
1923. ___. vabeghste 79 609 804,836 | 1,206 | 1,521 | 2,146,855 | 
is 4 694 861,757 | 1,639 | 1,837 | 2,507,110 | 
NE 89 501 641,603 | 2,109 | 2,359 | 2,861,058 | 
EE tiniest 92 529 667,672 | 2,428 | 2,612 | 3,582,121 | 
99 551 750, 679 | 2,858 | 2,903 | 4,078,272 | 
vkancindl | 107 570 797,185 | 3,030 | 2,567 | 3,409,379 
ni ae 637 958,449 | 3,429 | 2,964 | 3,625, 996 
aaa 676 932,343 | 3,959 | 3,345 | 4, 469, 644 | 
SR es 678 921,133 | 4,248 | 3,889 | 4,886,037 | 
+See Ss 610 799.009 | 4,238 | 3,890 | 4,346,785 

















! Data not available. 

? Combined with “service, other.’’ 

’ Total of average number of bookkeepers, stenographers, and office clerks by industries 8 greater tl." 
service industry Pp total. 

‘ In accord with compilations of the Ohio Division of Labor Statistics, but possibly some error in repor'- 
ing or tabulating. 

‘ ee establishments reporting employees; the number reporting total wage and salary paymen'> 
was less by 2. 

6 vy oa establishments reporting employees; the number reporting total wage and salary paymen! 
was yl. 

? Number of establishments reporting employees; the number reporting total wage and salary paymen': 
was greater by 1. 





age 
Salary 


ment 


944, 327 


705. 639 
420, 468 
YR7, 567 
338, 


654, 27 
246, 320 
R21. 356 
201, 813 


361, 719 
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Average wage and salary payments in each of the industries or 
activities are shown for wage earners in table 6 and for bookkeepers, 
stenographers, and office clerks in table 7. The average wage and 
salary payment, as previously explained, was computed by dividing 
the total wage and salary payment for a given year by the average 
number employed. These. averages should not be taken as exact 
measures but only as approximations. 

As far as data are available, the highest average wage and salary 
payment to wage earners was reported for 1 industry or activity in 
1920; for 2 in 1921; for 1 in 1924; for 2 in 1926; for 4 in 1927; for 2 in 
1928; for 3 in 1929; for 3 in 1930; and for 1 in 1931. The lowest 
average was generally reported for the earliest years for which data are 
shown, although in 3 instances the average was lowest in 1932. 
Comparatively few reports are received from employers of serv- 
ants In private homes and those are doubtless from the wealthier 
households. 

Average wage and salary payments to bookkeepers, stenographers, 
and office clerks are shown for 7 industries or activities and for the 
group ‘“‘other.”’ The highest average was reported in 1921 for 2 
classifications; in 1923 for 1; in 1929 for 3; in 1930 for 1; and in 1925 
and 1930 for 1. The lowest average was reported for the earlier 
years except in one classification where the lowest average was paid 
in 1932. 


TaBLE 6.—-AVERAGE WAGE AND SALARY PAYMENTS TO WAGE EARNERS IN 
“SERVICE”, 1916 TO 1932, BY INDUSTRIES 

















| Clubs Garages _ 
. Barbers | Bowling | (country,| Se? -» 
Year — Banks | and hair jalleys and) Churches} athletic, including Hos- Hotels dry : 
sing or a ao ; autobody)| pitals | cleaners, 
| dressers | parks |; and | mt pl B 
| re | repairing and reno- 
| yacht) vators 
| | j | : 
| | | - eS ae Cn 
a... ©) (Q) | $649 | $682 (‘) | (1) $817 $430 $486 $502 
se (1) (1) (1) 927 | (1) (1) | 925 431 | 523 549 
1918_....| $987] $788 | 953 | 704 (@) | @) | 1,060 509 | 566 595 
1919.___.| 1,202 S81 | 1,014 | 982 | (i) | (1) 1, 259 | 586 | 704 636 
1920.....| 1,558 792 , 291 | 1, 222 Be fa. a 1,536} S801] 818 916 
1921... 1, 606 1, 090 1, 208 | 1,355 (1) (‘) 1,476 | 1,014 857 924 
1022. 2s. (1) (‘) (‘) (‘) (1) ()) (*) ; (i) | (1) 
1923.___.| 1,228} 1,097 1,200} 1,178 (1) () | 41,442] 841] 838 920 
1924...._| 1, 463 (?) 1, 223 1, 218§ (1) (1) | 1,510 837 873 961 
1925_.....] 1,845 1,012 1, 201 1, 240 $745 $1, 091 | 1, 522 | 912 | 796 1, O83 
1926_....| 2,002 1, 126 | 1, 256 1, 095 855 1, 060 1, 472 | S46 841 1, 050 
1927_....| 2,084 1, 125 | 1,315 1, 090 900 1, 062 1, 538 | 923 | 835 1, 134 
1928.....) 1,839 1, 020 1, 234 1,111 897 1, 093 1,542} (!) | &31 1, 051 
1929.....] 1,306 1, 008 1, 336 1,045 928 1, 067 1, 532 | 904 | 818 1, 066 
1930.....} 1,192 1, 054 1, 135 977 874 | 1,114 | 1, 502 | YOY 858 1,016 
ee 1, 050 942 1, 059 856 1, 024 | 1, 025 | 1, 280 | S6Y 779 434 
ee s44 924 | 877 807 4s 822 1,014 810 684 773 
| | 

















| Data not available. 2 Omitted, see note to table 4. 
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TaBLE 6.—AVERAGE WAGE AND SALARY PAYMENTS TO WAGE EARNERS 
“SERVICE”, 1916 TO 1932, BY INDUSTRIES—Continued 
































| 
| , ‘ldioes =o rca! 
uildings,| : Schools} ants : A.la 
Year | Offices | including’ ny | Saloons and col-| in pri- Nec cnee ol Theaters and we 

| window Pa leges vate e . Y.W.C.z 

| cleaning homes 

i Ss PS Pe ment y. RSS SS fens 
1916____ So $1, 123 $605 $497 $743 (‘) (‘) (1) $698 (*) 
Ol7.... 1, 289 699 548 810 () (1) (‘) 776 (‘) 
= .| 1,492 713 650 1, 148 $991 (1) (‘) 846 (‘) 
1919 daoech wees (2) 715 1,019 892 (‘) (1) 781 (‘) 
a 2, 140 983 pt ees 984 (}) (1) 1, 142 (!) 
. 2, 118 Y94 2s eee 1,318 (1) (1) 1,310 (1) 
ees (!) 7 ae (*) (1) (1) (') (!) 
_ 2, 228 1, 049 a 1, 576 (‘) $880 1,445 (1) 
aS Se. 1, 076 5 sae 1, 307 (1) 1, 041 1, 527 ()) 
Ae (2) 1,113 | eae 1, 495 ‘78 1, 082 1, 525 $876 | 
Iee......... RB 1, O82  s ers 1, 622 992 1,091 1, 566 S69 
_ ee 2, 106 | 1, 126 SUE Ws diesen 1, 639 1, 077 1, 044 1, 590 917 | 
Se Fe (2) 2 oe 1, 650 1, 148 984 1, 565 S78 
as | 2,404 1, 104 ee 1, 655 1,114 1, 026 1, 605 938 | 
1930... 1, 742 1,119 2 Seer 1,773 1, 107 1, O87 1, 630 827 
ean ES 1, 071 ft eee 1, 745 1, 051 1, 073 1, 593 792 | 
«oe | 1, 659 936  - ae 1, 573 893 967 1,345 738 

















TABLE 7.—AVERAGE WAGE AND SALARY PAYMENTS TO BOOKKEEPERS, STEN: 
RAPHERS, AND OFFICE CLERKS IN “SERVICE”, 1916 TO 1932, BY INDUSTRIES 






































| 
Garages, | | Laundries, | Schools 
Year Banks | iMmeluding 'Hospitals| Hotels | 4°Y clean- | Osices and apt 

| autobody .| ers, and colleges ot 

| Tepairing renovators = 

| | | | 

} | 
Sean | @) | $720; (1) | $713 | $544 $923 (1) 
eae a siz} (i) | 827 | 598 988} (1) 
renee | $1,148 1, 202 | (‘) 862 | 654 1, 135 $1, 242 
RTE ee Rt 1, 223 | 1, 164 | () 903 | (2) 1, 240 1, 224 
eee sere 1, 443 | 1,414 (‘) 1, 149 1, 457 1, 328 
EE ee 1, 621 | 1, 325 $1, 079 1, 187 | (2) 1, 511 1, 292 
I ictinnornee =a] O| 8.) B.| O.1 -« (!) ) 
REST ee 1, 457 | 1, 522 1,015 1, O82 | 1, 073 1, 520 1, 322 
ae ae 1, 386 | 1,411 | () 1, 035 | 1,090 1, 609 1, 242 
TSE 1,319 | 1,457} 1,182 990 | 1, 116 1, 603 1, 281 
Sas 1, 528 1, 427 1, 059 1, 106 1,112 1, 630 1, 262 
1927___- 1, 560 1, 455 | 1,171 1, 302 1, 054 1, 670 1, 362 
i ee 1, 600 | 1, 427 (4) 1,170 (2) 1, 739 | 1, 399 
1929... 1) 586 | 1604 | 1t47 | 1,175 | 1,153} 2013 | 1' 505 
1930__. 1, 570 | 1, 388 1, 182 | 1, 162 1,195 1, 802 | 1, 379 
JS 1,495 | 1, 248 | 1,172 | 1, 082 1, 086 1, 726 | 1, 359 
eS 1, 453 1,075 | 952 | 989 937 | 1, 442 | 1,310 

| 

1 Data not available. 2 Omitted, see note to table 5. 


Indexes for Average Wage and Salary Payments 


InpExeEs have been computed in this study for average wage and 
salary paymentsonly. The base is 1926 which was the year used by the 
United States Bureau of Labor Statistics in computing montlily 
general indexes of employment and pay rolls in manufacturing. Tlic 
indexes cover the period durirg which the Ohio Division of Labor 
Statistics has requested reports annually from all employers of three or 
more persons. 

Table 8 and chart 2 show indexes for the industry group “service ’ 
by general occupation groups. In 1932 the index for wage earners 
was 81.4; for bookkeepers, stenographers, and office clerks 90.3; ani 
for the three general occupation groups combined (including sales- 
people, not traveling) 82.7. 
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- = TABLE 8.—_INDEXES FOR AVERAGE WAGE AND SALARY PAYMENTS IN “SERVICE” 
1924 TO 1932, BY GENERAL OCCUPATION GROUPS 
[1926 = 100.0] 










































































_—s - —— a Se ae > 
other. Bookkeepers, | | Bookkeepers, 
Year Wage stenogra- All em- Your Wage | stenogra- All em- 
earners phers, and ployees es earners | phers, and | ployees 
office clerks | | | office clerks | 
2 we ee 100. 3 96.0 | 98.7 || 1929............| 102.3 114.6 | 106. 5 
606. ..caneeie 101.8 93.7 | 99.1 |} 1930........._.-] 97.4 108.3 | 100. 5 
22 1008. ..cmaibindes 100. 0 100. 0 | 100.0 || 1931_.....-- ; 92. 5 103. 2 95. 2 
454 007 __cumesbcuas 104. 9 102.8! 103.4] 1932.....-...| 81.4 90.3 | 82.7 
151 8 ..cobiedin 97.1 107.1 | 100. 5 | 
: Tables 9 and 10 show indexes for average wage and salary payments 
10 to wage earners and to bookkeepers, stenographers, and office clerks. 
120 T ] l ] 
BOOKKEEPERS | 
\ ~*~ > 
S ’ “sh 
| 10 Fa | = — “T 
_”” ALL EMPLOYES >... | 
- “ 
Le Oe ts a ‘. 
100 — — x - 
) — “ \N 7 i N ‘ 
()2 P ¥ * ’ 
5 7%, ai ~*~, ‘ 
Bet ee WAGE EARNERS ~N ‘ 
2 \ \ 
| AL 
‘ 90 T \ ‘ 
\ 
N\ 
\ 
) | : 
\ 
80 
1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 
1, FIGURE 2—INDEXES FOR AVERAGE WAGE AND SALARY PAYMENTS IN “SERVICE” INDUSTRIES, 1924 
To 1932 
For wage earners the index in 1932 was above 100 for 1 of the 19 
classifications, between 90 and 100 for 3 classifications, and below 
and 80 for 8. For bookkeepers, stenographers, and office clerks, the index 
‘the in 1932 was above 100 for 1 of the 8 classifications and below 80 for 1 
thly classification. 
oe 
The 
tbor 
eC or 
ice” 
ners 
and 
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TABLE 9.—INDEXES FOR AVERAGE WAGE AND SALARY PAYMENTS TO WAGE Ea i. \ 
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ERS IN “SERVICE”, 1924 TO 1932, BY INDUSTRIES 
























































[1926 = 100. 0} 
, Clubs | Garages Lau: 
. | Bowling : , Seeger 
Year |Adver-| Banks | and tair| eys |churches| sthletic’|ing suto-| H8- | wotels | cee” 
tising anks | and hair ona ‘hurches etic, | ing auto-| Hitals otels | cleaners, 
dressers arks and body re- and reno- 
Dp yacht) | pairing vators 

1924--_-_. 73. 1 (‘) 97.4 111.2 () () 102. 6 98. 9 103.8 91.5 
1925..... 92. 2 89.9 95. 6 113. 2 87.1 102.9 103. 4 107.8 94. 6 103. 1 
1926_---- 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100.0 
1927... -- 104. 1 99.9 104. 7 99. 5 105. 3 100. 2 104. 5 109. 1 99. 3 108. 0 
1928. ....- v1.9 90. 6 98, 2 101.5 104.9 103. 1 104.8 (‘) 98.8 100. 1 
1929. .... 65. 2 89.5 106. 4 95. 4 108. 5 100. 7 104. 1 106. 9 97.3 5 
1930__-_- 59. 5 93. 6 90. 4 89, 2 102. 2 105. 1 102.0 107.4 102. 0 
== 52.4 83.7 84.3 78. 2 119.8 96. 7 87.0 102.7 92.6 
1932_-... 42.2 82. 1 69.8 73.7 110.9 77.5 68.9 95,7 81.3 

Office 

ng Servants ’ 
buildings Schools : : Y.M.C.A. |c. 
Year Offices | including | Restau- | “nq | impri- | Social |pheaters) “and — Se" 
window rants | colleges | ,V2te_ | agencies Y.W.C.A 
cleaning : homes 

Se 88.1 99.4 109. 3 80.6 (2) 95. 4 97.5 (?) 97. 
aes () 102. 9 105. 6 92.7 88.5 99. 2 97.4 100.8 | 101.8 
ee 100.0 100, 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100.0 100. 0 100. 0 100.0 
sd riplarteeacinct coe 95. 4 a 1 116.9 101.0 108. 6 95.7 101.5 105. 5 | YS. 9 
sea 104. 6 1 108. 2 101.7 115.7 90. 2 99.9 101. 0 | 91.1 
aa iisciratitntontil 108. 9 102. 0 108. 6 102. 0 112.3 94.0 102. 5 _ 9 | 96), 2 
es 78.9 103. 4 104.3 109. 3 111.6 99. 6 104. 1 6.2) 104.1 
I co snack 77.4 99.0 114.0 107. 6 105. 9 98. 4 101.7 91.1 | 87.9 
Se 75. 2 86. 5 82.4 97.0 90. 0 88. 6 85.9 84.9 | 




















1 Omitted, see note to table 4. 
* Data not available. 


TABLE 10.—INDEXES FOR AVERAGE WAGE AND SALARY PAYMENTS TO BOOKKEE?- 
ERS, STENOGRAPHERS, AND OFFICE CLERKS IN “SERVICE”, 1924 TO 1932, BY 
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Bank 
Barb 
Bowl 
Chur 
Club 
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Hosp 
Hote 
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INDUSTRIES — 
£1926 = 100.0] Scho 
Serv: 
Soc 
Garages, Laundries, Schools | * 
o se ct 
Year Banks ucheat Hospitals, Hotels or Offices and col | Serv! it 
repairing renovators an | 
Ree 90. 7 98.9 (4) 93. 6 98. 0 98.7 98. 4 
See 86.3 102, 1 111.6 89.5 100. 4 98.3 101.5 
EE 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 
Gad achenerd des’ 102. 1 102.0 110.6 117.7 94.8 102. 5 107.9 102. 0 
Ee 104. 7 100. 0 (‘) 105. 8 (4) 106. 7 110.9 96.9 
SS een 103. 8 118.7 108. 3 106. 2 103. 7 123. 5 119.3 SY. 2 
ee 102. 7 97.3 111.6 105. 1 107. 5 110. 6 109.3 97.4 
ES Ae 97.8 87.5 110.7 97.8 97.7 105.9 107.7 91 6 
tite sn x-sil tae 95. 1 75. 3 89.9 89.4 84.3 88. 5 103.8 $1.0 
1 Omitted, see note to table 5. 
Conclusion 


IN THE industry group ‘‘service’’, considering the three genera! 
occupation groups combined, there was only a very slight decline 
from 1920 to 1921 in average number of persons employed (2.9 per- 
cent) and in total wage and salary payments (0.2 percent), with an 
increase of 2.8 percent in the average wage and salary payment. 
From 1929 to 1932, the decrease was 9.6 percent in average number 
of persons employed, 29.8 percent in total wage and salary payments, 
and 22.4 percent in the average wage and salary payment. 


BY 
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Table 11 shows the amount and percent of decrease from 1929 to 
1932 in average wage and salary payments to wage earners and to 
bookkeepers, stenographers, and office clerks by industries or 
activities. 

The average wage and salary payment to wage earners increased 
slightly for 1 of the 19 classifications, decreased less than 15 percent 
for 4, and more than 25 percent for 5 classifications. The average 
payment to bookkeepers, stenographers, and office clerks decreased 
less than 15 percent for 3 of the 8 classifications and more than 25 
percent for 2 classifications. 


TaBLE 11.—AMOUNT AND PERCENT OF DECREASE IN AVERAGE WAGE AND SALARY 
PAYMENTS TO WAGE EARNERS AND TO BOOKKEEPERS, STENOGRAPHERS, AND 
OFFICE CLERKS IN “SERVICE”, FROM 1929 TO 1932 






































seni Percent | Amount) Percent 
Industry of de- of de- Industry | of de- | of de- 
crease crease | crease crease 
i ee a a 
Wage earners | Wage earners—Continued | 
Pe 6 $462 35.4 || Theaters ---- aad idle Date eeeinis 260 16. 2 
RT ee &4 8.3 |) Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A_- 200 21.3 
Barbers and hair dressers. ------- 459 34.4 | Uy Io enaniseasccesacsss 237 | 18.6 
Bowling alleys and parks-------- 238 22.8 | mer 5 
ist ttied tena cecncsne an 1 20 12,2 | Total.--------- Cihaeiaigt ss area ‘Sa 241) 2.4 
Clubs—country, athletic, and ina a 
Was tat tetints oss 46nusee<c ‘ 245 23.0 || Bookkeepers, stenographers, and | 
Garages, including autobody office clerks 
at titasecncnccccns 518 33.8 . 
Hospitals. === o-oo | Sf) 41 Geen, indading actotoay| | ** 
Hotels. ......------.---.---------| 134 16. 4 re —<— nh 619 36.5 
Laundries, dry cleaners, and ren- Sloenitala ie 195 17.0 
ee eras 2933 "| | ila aad ee 186 15.8 
nium atediesy 745 31.0) eggs aga haben ip sas 
Office buildings, including win- | oe cleaners, and | o16| 187 
Gp GRE - «2 --22-......2. 168 si. ; S71 | OR 4 
CS ee 211 24.1 . gece’ pated + tiers SEP RRR 2 
Schools and colleges... ....--.---| 82 5.0 —— en sient gc ats a 4 rt 
Servants in private homes. -_-_--- 221 19.8 || © wl 4 diate ti ataland mameattceciatalana Po, CE. -_t. 
Social agencies.......... ... ental $59 5.8 || DN dicted dinsidewanasicen 367 | 21.2 
| Increase. 


Wages and Working Conditions in British Honduras 


HE economic history and present economic position of British 

Honduras have recently been studied and reported upon by a 
commission appointed in 1933 by the British Colonial Office to make 
a survey of financial and economic conditions in that Central American 
colony.! 

Two striking features of British Honduras as brought out in the 
report are the character and distribution of the very small population, 
and the controlling influence of forest industries in colonial economy. 
With a total area equal to that of Wales, the population, as enumer- 
ated in the 1931 census, was 51,347 persons—25,524 males and 25,823 
females. Of these, more than half, or 27,145, live in urban areas. 





' Great Britain. Colonial Office. British Honduras. Financial and economic position. Report of 
the commissioner appointed by the Secretary of State for the Colonies. London, 1934. (Cmd. 4586.) 
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Wages in Forest Industries 


INpustTRIEs connected with tropical forests—logging, mahogany 
chiefly, and the collection of chicle from the sapodilla tree—have up 
to the present time constituted the chief resources of the colony, an 
have determined wages and working conditions. 

Mahogany.—The extraction of merchantable mahogany tim)|er 
involves an elaborate system of “‘cruising’”’ through dense forests to 
find trees of suitable girth for felling. In the present condition of 
the forests in British Honduras, resulting from unscientific cutting, 
there may be only one such tree in an area of two or three, or even 
more, acres. After the tree is located, a truck-pass must be cut, 
sometimes for long distances, and then a wing-pass cut to the tree 
The tree is then felled, stripped of branches, and cut into two or three 
logs. Logs are hauled by cattle and tractors to the nearest river 
capable of carrying them. 

The contract labor system is practiced in mahogany logging oper- 
ations. Average monthly wages, exclusive of maintenance, in thie 
mahogany camps are reported to have been $14.24 in 1930, $15.25 
in 1931, $10 in 1932, and $9 in 1933. 

Chicle.—Chicle, the basic material in chewing gum, is obtained |) 
tapping the sapodilla tree. Because of the depressed market, thi 
few chicle collectors who have been able to find work are in serious 
circumstances. Payment is on the basis of a fixed rate per quinta! 
(100 pounds) of chicle collected. The rate is now as low, in some 
cases, as $7.50 per quintal, whereas $18, $20, and even higher rates 
were formerly paid. The result, the report points out, is not only 
starvation wages for the workers, but the destruction of the trees, 
since the tapper is practically forced to tap every tree he can find. 
In consequence, ‘‘the chicle industry cannot be regarded as a permua- 
nent substantial asset of the colony.” 


Wages on Public Works 


LOWERED wages in the principal industries are reflected in the daily 
rates paid by the Public Works Department, which are nevertheless 
higher than those paid for daywork by some private employers. 
These rates, as reported by the Public Works Department, for 195: 
compared to 1929, are: 


DAILY RATES OF WAGES OF WORKERS IN THE PUBLIC WORKS DEPARTMENT OF 
BRITISH HONDURAS, 1929 AND 1933 














Class of workers 1929 1933 
Unskilled labor in districts_........-- $1.00 | $0. 50-$0.75 
Unskilled labor in Belize_..........-- 1. 50 . 75- 1.00 
Carpenters-_--_.- See See aa 2. 50 1. 50- 1.75 
IIL 6: sis concecamcaielenill aint euw san 2.00 1. 25 
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Cost of Living 


Tue cost-of-living index for successive years from 1929 through 
1933, based on the price of 30 articles of ordinary consumption in 
1913, was: 1929, 170; 1930, 163; 1931, 146; 1932, 124; 1933, 121. 
The staple diet of the workers is rice, flour, sugar, beans, root crops, 
peas, fresh and salt fish, and pickled pork, with some lard substitute, 
vegetables, and fruit. The prices of some of the most important food 
commodities in Belize are: 


Cents per pound 


I EE a ee eee 
en IES TE A a ne ae . 28S 

EE eee oe ee Ci a EE Remar 5. 20 
ut, ee iemaue abe eoageme 15. 00 


Unemployment 


Mvuc# unemployment was found at the time of the survey, particu- 
larly among the Belize Creoles who depend upon the forest indus- 
tries, and the Caribs who, as more or less skilled workers, had formerly 
found employment in neighboring Central American Republics. 
While little actual distress was found, as far as food is concerned, 
“little money is available for clothes, still less for the payment of 
taxes or any other money commitments.” 


———~—9- 
Legalization of Wage Agreements in Building Trades in Quebec ! 


ITH the extension of legalization under the new law of the 
Province of Quebec (ch. 56, 24 George V, 1934)? to the 
building-trades agreements in Quebec and Sherbrooke, wage rates in 
the building trades are enforceable as law virtually throughout the 
1a- |— Province of Quebec. The order in council establishing the rates 
| fixed by agreement as the legal rates in Montreal was followed by two 
more, both dated August 9, 1934, giving juridical extension to the 
Sherbrooke and Quebec agreements. 

In addition to wage rates, the agreements guarantee observance of 
the hours fixed by the Quebec Limitation of Hours Act of 1933, which 
provides for a maximum 8-hour day and 40-hour week. The over- 
time rate specified for the Quebec district is time and one-half up to 
midnight, and double time thereafter. 

These legalized agreements remain in force until April 30, 1935, and 
are to be automatically renewed unless notice of change or termina- 
tion is given by either of the signatory parties. 

The hourly wage rates fixed by the agreements are shown in the 
following table. They are lower, generally speaking, than those 


OF 





' Data are from report of George Bliss Lane, American vice consul, Montreal, Aug. 22, 1934. 
? See Monthly Labor Review, September 1934, p. 672. 
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applying to the Montreal district. 
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Skilled craftsmen in the trowe| 

trades in Montreal and Quebec, however, have the same rate. 
Under the law, wage rates fixed by an agreement which is made 

enforceable as law must be paid by all building contractors in the 


area affected, whether or not they are parties to the agreement. 


LEGALIZED HOURLY WAGE RATES IN SPECIFIED OCCUPATIONS IN THE BUILD! 


TRADES IN CERTAIN DISTRICTS OF THE PROVINCE OF QUEBEC 























Sherbrooke district Quebec 
Occupation a Towns of as and 
ow less than tart 
within 5.000 within 
10-mile | inhabitants = 
Cents Cents Cents 
ES ere See ee Oy Leen RT 60 50 70 
a a a Ad al se a 60 50 70 
a ta el ale hice eon dich d ein theorem a esis didn ere 60 50 7 
In, SONI ons oda cuntcedbcuwencesnao- 50 40 50 
Carpenters’ apprentices: 
RE a SS ES es Oo Ca 30 Se 
CE EE Ee eS a eee ee 35 | =e 
I isin sk Schedles tacit Sean maple caaaaseaial Basti i ks 40 | eS ee 
i a a St a Eee SS FE ; 45 _ at Se 
Painters and paperhangers_-......................__. 50 | aes 
EES ee 45 eae 
Painters’ apprentices: 

RE aE a ee en 25 |) 
| ee See eee 30 ee 
I il cae sania ehigccn dads Seine oer ta da 35 |) ee 
EE SR ee Sere 40 _ MEE SE 

I NN oe cemenanaeasiudeussund dos 30 25 35 
eS SS, eee Sarees eee 35 
ESE ak” Sees See 35 
PEE ES See ae ae ee eee 1 RE a NER ee 35 
cite nites cipatllodéninaslin ne dasniktngmniont AOE SS CPs ESE 35 
EE So ER Se a Se ens Sera: 45 
SEE ES es ee eee 45 
EER I Se NEG, SS ny OAS, ol See: SEES 50 
Stetsomery end mechanics engimemen. ... ...... 2... afno coon nen loccncccccces 50 
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Hourly Wages of Industrial Workers in Denmark, 1932 and 1933 


OF LABOR 









wel 


HE following tables show average hourly wages of industrial 
workers in Denmark in 1932 and 1933, by locality, degree of 
skill, and sex.’ 


ade 
the 


TABLE 1.—AVERAGE HOURLY WAGES OF INDUSTRIAL WORKERS IN DENMARK, 

ING FOURTH QUARTER OF 1932 AND 1933 

[Conversion into United States currency on basis of krone (100 gre) at par=26.8 cents. Exchange rate 
in December 1932=17 cents, and in December 1933= 22.9 cents] 




























































































Average hourly wages in the fourth 
quarter of— 
1a ee — 
) Number on | on 
Group of workers of 1982 1933 
workers |— _ 
= United | ,...., | United 
Panish | ‘states | Danish | ‘states 
| currency | > | currency 
j 
. | 
Copenhagen 
Men: Mre Cents Mre Cents 
eee epee eae 20, 256 172 46. 1 | 176 47.2 
Unskilled workers sick ae 18, 154 141 37.8 142 38.1 
a 38, 410 157 42.1 160 42.9 
, ‘i 15, 794 SY 23.9 | 8S 23. 6 
Total workers. _.-.....-...-- 54, 204 137] 36.7] 139 37.3 
Provinces ne | ~ 
Men: 
EE eee ee 140 37.5 | 141 37.8 
Unskilled workers. ty SEE AB 25, 969 124 | 33. 2 124 | 33. 2 
} a = a 
NE ie th ian a sanemkbae -| 43,252 130 | 34.8 131 35. 1 
pe ae rn 9, 801 82 22. 0 83 22. 2 
ESO eae ee 53, 053 in| 324] 122] 327 
Entire country | 
Men: | 
EE ee es J 37, 539 158 42.3 160 | 42.9 
Se ee. 44, 123 132 | 35. 4 131 35. 1 
TE Se a 81, 662 143| 38.3 144 | 38.6 
WN a lawaektiincncten ---| 25,595 86 | 23.0 86 | 23.0 
EELS, Tae Oe Cee 107,257 | 120 | 34.8 | 131 | 35.1 












the wages in 1932. 





! Denmark. Statistiske Departement. 


The above table shows an increase of about 1 percent in 1933 over 


Statistiske Efterretninger, no. 16, May 19, 1934. 
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TABLE 2.—AVERAGE HOURLY PIECE-RATE EARNINGS AND TIME RATES OF IND Us. 
TRIAL WORKERS IN DENMARK IN 1932 AND 1933 


[Conversions into United States currency on basis of krone (100 gre) at par=26.8 cents. Exchange rat; 


) 
t Rev 
December 1932=17 cents, and in December 1933=22.9 cents] 








































































































rn pre ert eee a Aus 
1932 1933 
Average hourly Average hourly 
piece-rate Time rate per hour piece-rate Time rate per hour 
Group of workers earnings earnings 
Danish | United | Danish | United | Danish | United | panish | United exe 
Currency| ourrency| UFTePCY | currency| TEB°Y| curreney| “U™ reneY| eurres y ded 
ar ro a ee Neg ——— ear 
Copenhagen 9 
en: Ore Cents | Ore | Cents Ore Cents @Mre | Cent é 
Skilled workers ___..----- 188 50. 4 159 42.6 190 50.9 158 12.3 exc 
Unskilled workers-.-__--.-- 181 48.5 126 | 33.8 180 48. 2 126 |. 3.8 : 
Total men.....-.-.---- 185 | 49.6 140 | 37.5 186 | 49.8 140 5 t10) 
WR etree --~- sianeeey 99 | 26.5 76| 20.4 99| 26.5 76 ¢ 
Total workers._.......-. 152 40.7 126 | 33.8 154 41.3) 126| adi 
Provinces a) eee, Bo ee) —- -  e 
Men: | dec 
Skilled workers___....... 151 40. 5 130| 34.8 152 | 40.7 130 7 On 
Unskilled workers_...._-- 145 38.9 111 29.7 145 38.9 111 | 7 
Total men___._..-..--- 148 | 39.7 118| 31.6 148 | 39.7 li7 | 14 ear 
We isoetttsiniandediicke 93 24.9 67 18.0 95 25.5 66 | 7.7 6d. 
Total workers___...... 133 35.6| 10} 20.5 135 36. 2 10) 5 Od 
Entire country ya xz 
en: 
Skilled workers -_--_____--- 172 46.1 146 39. 1 173 46.4 145 | 
Unskilled workers_______- 160 42.9 118 31.6 158 42.3 118 | Cle 
J | ee 167 44.8 129 34. 6 166 44.5 129 | { 
2 ee ee 97 26.0 73 19. 6 98 26.3 72 | 
Grand total. _......._.- | M3} 383) 119) 319] 45] 389] 8] 











Revision of English Railway Wage Scales 


EGOTIATIONS of the demand of the organized railway se 
workers of England for full restoration of the railway wave 
scale existing prior to the National Wages Board award of March 5, 
1931, have resulted in compromise. 
The National Wages Board decision' granted a wage reduction on » 
sliding scale. A cut of 2 percent was imposed on all earnings in tlic 
conciliation (wage) grades, with a further reduction of 2% percent 


on earnings over 40s.2- Provision was made to insure that the earn- U 
ings of male adults whose basic rates were less than 41s. a week woul T 
not be cut below their basic rate. The maximum reduction grante:! o 
in any case was 6s. a week. Earnings of salaried workers were cut 0 


2% percent, with an additional cut of 24 percent on all earnings above 
£100 a year. The maximum reduction granted on salaries was 
£15 a year. 

This reduced scale remained in effect by extension of the origina! 
award. It has now been replaced by an agreement signed August 
10, 1934, between the various carriers and representatives of the 
National Union of Railwaymen, the Associated Society of Locomotiv« 
Engineers and Firemen, and the Railway Clerks’ Association. 


1See Monthly Labor Review, May 1931 (p. 159): ‘‘Changes in wages and conditions on English rai! 
roads.” 


? Pound at par $4.87; shilling=24.3 cents. Exchange rate of pound in July 1934 was $5.04; of shilling, 25 - 
cents. 
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The scale adopted in this agreement, as reported in the Railway 
Review (official organ of the National Union of Railwaymen), 
August 17, 1934, follows: 


Conciliation Grades 


As From the first full pay following October 1, 1934, all earnings, 
ia as provided for in paragraphs 3 and 4, are to be subject to a 
deduction of 2% percent, with a further deduction of 1\% percent on all 
ei snings in excess of 40s. per week. 

As from the first full pay following January 1, 1935, all earnings, 
exe oe as provided in paragraphs 3 and. 4, are to be ‘subject to a deduc- 
tion of 2% percent. 

3. With a view to alleviating certain anomalies in regard to male 
adults whose basic rates do not exceed 44s. per week, the percentage 
deductions are to be adjusted in accordance with the following scale: 
On earnings not exceeding 40s. 6d. in a full week, no deduction; on 
earnings of 40s. 7d. but under 42s. 6d. in a full week, deduction of 
6d.; on earnings of 42s. 6d. but under 44s. in a full week, deduction of 
9d.; on earnings of 44s. but under 44s. 6d.in a full week, deduction of 1s. 
4. In no ease shall any deductions exceed the sum of 6s. a week. 


Clerical, Supervisory, and Other Salaried Staff, and Staff Paid on Salary 
Equivalent Basis 


As FroM the first full pay following October 1, 1934, all earnings, 

ool as provided in paragraph 7, are to be subject to a deduction of 
2% percent, with a further deduction of 1\% percent on all earnings in 
excess of £100 per annum. 

6. As from the first full pay following January 1, 1935, all earnings, 
except as provided in paragraph 7, are to be subject to a deduction of 
2'> percent. 


7. Inno case may any deduction exceed the sum of £15 per annum. 
Dining-Car Service 


A SUPPLEMENTARY agreement between the carriers and the National 
Union of Railwaymen covers employees in the dining-car service. 
The terms are similar to the general agreement, and provide for 
continuation of the 24-percent decrease on all earnings, and between 
October 1 and January 1, for a further reduction of 1 percent on all 
earnings above 30s. a week: 


—i> + + 





Wages and Working Conditions in Motor Transport Industry in 
Great Britain 


TANDARDIZATION of wages, hours, and working conditions 
in the motor transport industry in Great Britian is expected to 
follow the adoption by a joint conciliation board of the report and 
recommendations of a committee on working conditions composed of 
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six representatives of the employing interests and an equal number 
appointed by the Transport and General Workers’ Union. The 
committee’s report is reviewed in the Manchester Guardian of August 
3, 1934. 

Conditions in the industry have been more or less chaotic, with 
varying wage rates and working standards, and the work of the joint 
conciliation board is said to be the first attempt at stabilization and 
orderly planning. The report specifically states that better working 
conditions and wage rates higher than those recommended by the 
committee, where they exist, are to continue in operation. 


Wage Scale 


THE recommended minimum wage scale per week for drivers in 
long-distance hauling is 60s.' for all trucks under 2 tons’ carrying 
capacity; 65s. for trucks of 2 tons’ carrying capacity and up to 12 tons’ 
gross laden weight, and 70s. for trucks from 12 to 22 tons’ gross laden 
weight. The rate fixed for statutory attendants and adult mates is 
56s. per week. 

In services other than long-distance hauling and trunk lines 
drivers’ scales are fixed according to grade and size of truck. Other 
occupations are not classified according to size of truck, but the 
recommendation is made that the scale fixed for youths should not 
apply to vehicles with a carrying capacity in excess of 30 hundred- 
weight. The wage rates of drivers, youths, and statutory attendants 
and mates are shown in the following table: 


WAGE RATES OF DRIVERS, BY GRADE AND SIZE OF TRUCK, AND OF EMPLOYEES 
OTHER THAN DRIVERS, ON MOTOR TRUCKS IN GREAT BRITAIN 


= 























Class of employee, and size of truck Grade 1 Grade 2 Grade 3 
Drivers on trucks of— 8. d. 8. d. 8 
1-ton capacity and under-_-_--.-__- a ee. ee 52 6 49 0 45 
Over 1 ton, up to and including 2 tons____- VEE OCT Ra ae ae 57 6 54 0 5 
Over 2 tons, up to and including 3% toms___..-.._..---__--_--- 62 6 58 6 5 
Over 3% tons, up to and including 12 tons om. ae Sas 65 0 61 0 5 
Ee Se I a. cnntd ane eiteeaebinia nose I aca ac sate cn 70 0 66 0 62 
Youths: 
a il ee ea eaacdis omca baakiiwe o= So Seanie 35 0 32 6 
eae ee SRE et gE ae See 40 0 37 6 
Statutory attendants and mates_._______........__-.------- 22. 56 .0 52 0 | 





Subsistence allowance.—The provision for subsistence allowance is 
a minimum of 5s. for 12 hours or less, for 12 to 18 hours, 2s. 6d. 
additional, and for periods in excess of 18 hours a second allowance of 
2s. 6d., is set, making 10s. in all. 

Hours.—Provisions for working hours start with 48 hours of guar- 
anteed employment in a 6-day week, leaving work done between mid- 
night Saturday and midnight Sunday to be treated separately and 





1 Shilling at par=24.3 cents. Exchange rate in July 1934 was 25.2 cents. 
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Der paid for at the rate of time and a half. Overtime above 48 hours in 
‘he any week is to be paid for at the rate of time and one-eighth for the 
ust first 8 hours, and thereafter at the rate of time and one-quarter. 

If an employee is called upon to attend for orders on any day he 


ith must be paid for a minimum of 2 hours, and if called upon a second 


int time he must be paid for an additional 2 hours. Pay for any day on 
nd which work is actually begun shall be for a minimum of 4 hours. 


ng It is also provided that pay for broken time shall be prorated on the 
basis of the daily rate for all time except periods of refreshment. 
Holidays with pay.—Statutory and proclaimed holidays are to be 
paid for at the regular daily rate. Recommendation is made for 
week’s holiday with pay for all regular employees after a year’s con- 
tinuous service. 


he 


————= 000 


Wages in Tokyo, June 1934 


en HE daily wages of Tokyo workers in June 1934 in various occu- 
1] pations are shown in the following table, based on a tabulation 
in the June 1934 issue of the Monthly Report on Current Economic 
les Conditions, published by the Tokyo Chamber of Commerce and 
\er Industry. 


DAILY WAGES IN VARIOUS INDUSTRIES, TOKYO, JUNE 1934 


[Yen at par=about 50 cents; exchange rate, June 1934=29.9 cents] 


























| Index 
rT Lod | num- 
. Jally Ss P | Daily : 
Occupation a ( owl ] Occupation can —, 
| 1933 = 1933 = 
ES | | 100) | 100) 
i] 
| | | — 
Textile industry: | Yen || Food industry—Continued. | Yen a 
Silk reelers, female_ \ 0.71 102.9 || Confectioners omens cake)..{ 2 .~ 48 mo 3 
Cotton spinners, female _- .8l 96.4 | Canners - snavudnes Wee l 
Silk throwers, female - . . 87 92.6 || Wearing- -apparel industry: | ef 
Cotton weavers, mac hine, female. 72, 93.5 | Tailors (for European dress)....| 2.00 | 100.0 
Silk weavers, hand female. __- 1, 34 97.1 || Shoemakers.__. ---| 2.16] 84.4 
) Hosiery knitters, 2.00 | 100.0 |) Clogmakers- --------- 1. 25 89.3 
{ Hosiery knitters, female _ - 1.20 | 120.0 || Building industry: 
. Metal industry: Carpenters - - - -- 2. 05 105. 1 
> Lathemen - ------ asain 5.44 | 104.0 Pee. +s -...~-- 2.43 | 100.0 
7 aes 4.96 95. 2 Stonemasons. - 2.90 | 102.5 
Founders... -.--- . 4.25 | 138.4 Bricklayers -- --- 2.67 | 100.0 
. Blacksmiths_--___- -~--| 4061 16.8 Roofing-tile layers --_--- a, mae 94.5 
. W ooden-pattern makers... ._. 4.93} 111.5 | a... ee a ee 2.34 | 102.2 
Stone, glass, and clay products: || Woodworking industry: 
Cement makers.................; 2.50; 107.9 Sawyers, machine --------.--. 1.79 | 102.9 
Glassmakers_-_.-------- nokeaves 2. 50 91.9 a ee re fT 
RT _.| 1.88} 100.5 Lacquerers.-......--_-- be eT S 2.10} 102.4 
s Tile makers (shape)........-.-.| 1.40] 100.0 || Printing industry: 
Chemical industry: Sea eee 2.95 98. 3 
vd. Makers of chemicals..........-- 201) 93.9 Bookbinders...........-------- 2.30} 99.6 
Matchmakers, male ------- loan .90 | 100.0 || Day laborers: 
of Matchmakers, female........__- ‘65 | 100.0 EI a 2.37| 92.9 
DE cnccccccscces------| 196) BAC Day laborers, male....._.......| 1.67| 110.6 
Paper industry: Day laborers, female _- seed .87] 101.2 
Makers of Japanese paper - - - - -- 1. 34 89.3 || Fishermen.._-.....-...--.-- -phanccsl BT wees 
ir- Makers of printing paper ----- -- 1.87 | 103.3 || Domestic service: 
Leather industry: Leather makers..| 3. 07 95. 0 Servants, male-_...-__--- iaelanniee -80} 100.0 
d- Food indust Servants, female... __- dees :78 | 100.0 
Flour millers....._-.....-_---_- 1.93 99.0 || Other industries: 
ad Sake-brewery workers... ....... 1.30} 100.0 Rope makers -- ----..----------- 1,67 | 112.8 
Sey-trowery workers...........| 2.10} 100.0 Mat makers (tatami)--.....---- , 2.33] 100.0 
Sugar-refinery workers__-------- 2.18 | 100.9 
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Change in Procedure of Publishing Trend of Employment Figures 


N THE past the trend of employment data of the Bureau of Lalor Tr 
Statistics have been published each month in pamphlet form ani. 1934 

in addition, for the purpose of a convenient permanent record, the con- insof 
tents of this pamphlet have been reprinted, without change, in th and 
following issue of the Monthly Labor Review. This plan has no, week 
been modified as regards republication of such data in the Labor mos 
Review. Hereafter each issue of the Labor Review will contain T 
summary of the employment data for the second month preceding t}|) Fi 
date of the Labor Review and the figures in detail for the third prece(- and 
ing month. Thus, under this procedure, the next (November) issue Ing | 
of the Monthly Labor Review will carry a summary of the Septem! incr 
trend of employment figures and the revised figures in detail for Au- T 


gust. The present issue gives a summary of the August figures, })\11 fine 
does not give the detailed data for July, as these have already bec shor 
published in the September issue. seas 

As a result of this change, it will be possible to incorporate in t| Wh 
permanent trend of employment record, as printed in the Month), pro 
Labor Review, certain revisions and corrections which at times are goo 
made necessary in the monthly pamphlet. At the same time thos the 
who wish the detailed information as early as possible may secure t! 1 


pamphlet, which will be published as formerly and distributed, wit!.- In 4 


out charge, upon request. oth 
dut 


Coverage of Reports em 
to 

192 
ple 
wa 
wa 


Monraty reports on trend of employment and pay rolls are no\ 
available for the following groups: (1) 90 manufacturing industric:: 
(2) 18 nonmanufacturing industries, including building constructio::: 
(3) class I steam railroads; and (4) Federal services and agencic- 
The reports for the first two of these groups—manufacturing and noi- 
manufacturing—are based on sample surveys by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, but, in practically all cases, the samples are sufficient|\ 
large to be entirely representative. The figures on class I steai 
railroads are compiled by the Interstate Commerce Commission 11‘! 
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include all employees. The data for the various Federal services 
and agencies also cover all employees on the pay rolls of such 
organizations. 

In total, these four main groups include a majority of the wage 
and salary workers in the United States. Unfortunately, however, 
no such complete information is available as yet for certain other 
large employment groups—notably, agricultural work, professional 
service, and domestic and personal service. 


Comparison of August 1934 with July 1934 and August 1933 


Tue four following tables summarize the reported data for August 
1934 in comparison with similar data for July 1934 and August 1933, 
insofar as the information is available. In addition to employment 
and pay rolls, per capita weekly earnings, average hours worked per 
week, and average hourly earnings are shown for manufacturing and 
most of the nonmanufacturing groups. 

The principal changes shown in these tables are, briefly, as follows: 

Factory employment increased 1.1 percent from July to August, 
and pay rolls advanced 2.8 percent. Fifty-two of the 90 manufactur- 
ing industries covered reported gains in employment and 51 reported 
increases in pay rolls. Such increases are usual in August. 

The increase in employment in manufacturing industries was con- 
fined largely to the nondurable goods groups of industries, which 
showed a net increase of 3.7 percent. This gain is due largely to 
seasonal increases in the textile, food, and leather products groups. 
While two durable industry groups (nonferrous metals and lumber 
products) showed increases in employment, the combined durable 
goods groups showed a decrease of 1.9 percent in employment over 
the mcath interval. 

The index of employment for the nondurable goods group was 94.1 
in August, while the index for the durable goods group was 66.0. In 
other words, for every thousand persons on the pay rolls of the non- 
durable goods industries during the base period (1923-25) 941 were 
employed in August. In the durable goods group jobs were available 
to two-thirds of the average number of workers employed during 
1923 to 1925, 

In nonmanufacturing, 10 of the 18 industries covered showed em- 
ployment increases. Seven showed pay-roll gains. The largest rise 
was 7 percent in the metalliferous mining industry. This increase 
was due to general gains throughout the industry combined with the 
resumption of mining operations in a number of plants which were 
closed in July. Employment and pay rolls in the building construc- 
tion industry showed a further small expansion, employment increas- 
ing 1.2 percent over the month interval and pay rolls increasing 0.3 

86184—34——12 
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percent. These gains represent changes in employment and pay ro)\|s TABLE f 
in the private building construction industry only and do not include TURI 
workers engaged on projects financed from P.W.A. funds. oa 

Among the 8 nonmanufacturing industries in which decreased 
employment was reported, the greatest decrease (7.6 percent) was 
shown in the anthracite mining industry and was due to labor troubles. 
The decline of 1.7 percent in employment shown by reports received 
from 54,137 retail-trade establishments reflects seasonal inactivity 
in many branches of retail trade in August. 

The increase in factory employment in August is estimated to have 
been 81,000. This gain, however, was in large part offset by declines 
in certain nonmanufacturing industries, with the result that the net ia 
increase in employment was 21,000. The estimated pay-roll advance ft ny 
was $750,000 per week. 

In public employment, there was a decline of 1.1 percent from July 
to August, the principal decline being one of 3.5 percent in the con- 
struction projects financed by the P.W.A. The total payrolls for 
these projects, however, showed a considerable increase, fewer persons Quarr 
being employed, but those employed averaging longer hours. Publ 

In the relief work created by Federal agencies, there was a sharp E 
increase in the number of persons employed under the emergency I 
work program, the number increasing from 1,136,964 to 1,253,361. Trad 


The number of persons in the Civilian Conservation Corps remained ; 


Hote 


practically unchanged, the number in August being 385,340. The Laut 
- . — yei 

total number of persons employed in August in the various activities Ban 
. . . rok 

of the Federal Government, including emergency relief work, was Insui 


Real 


3,208 396. Buil 

Private employment.—Table 1 shows the August employment and 
pay-roll indexes, and per capita weekly earnings for all manufacturing 
industries combined and for various nonmanufacturing industries in 
August 1934 with percentage changes over the month and year, except 
in the few cases, referred to in footnotes, for which certain items cun- 
not be computed. Table 2 shows for the same industries as in table |, 
as far as data are available, average hours worked per week and thie 
average hourly earnings. 
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TapLe 1.—EMPLOY MENT AND PAY-ROLL INDEXES AND PER CAPITA WEEKLY EARN- 
INGS IN ALL MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES COMBINED AND IN NONMANUFAC- 
TURING INDUSTRIES IN AUGUST 1934 AND PERCENTAGE CHANGES FROM JULY 
1934 AND AUGUST 1933 (PRELIMINARY FIGURES) 

Employment | Pay roll ~- ee 
Percent of | Percent of Percent of 
Industry ichange from change from—} A ver- |change from 
Index | | Index age in | 

Au- | | Au- | — y , oy = 
gust an. | gust | | poe Det : 
1934 ! | July | on | 19341] July _ = July _ 
1934 | SUN | 1934 | SUS | vot | 1934 | Sus 
| 1933 | 1933 | | 1933 

Base, 1923-25 =100 

\ll manufacturing industries com- y ee we See « 
bined (en 79.4} +1.0 | +3.9) 62.1 | +2.8 | +9.3 |$18.89 | +1.8 +5. 2 

Class I steam railroads 57.8 | —1.6 | +1.8 (2) (2) (2) 

| Base, 1929=100 
oe aa =o jo 

Coal mining: 

Anthracite | 49.5 | —7.6 |] +3.8} 39.7, —6.1 |—14.8 | 23.35 1.7 17.9 
Bituminous Pane 77.1 +.2 |+12.4 50.4 | +1.4 |+-16.4 | 16.75 | +1.1 3.6 

Metalliferous mining - - ae a | +7.0 |+16.0 | 27.0 | +7.5 |+23.3 | 20.43 5 6. 2 

Quarrying and nonmetallic mining...| 54.7 | —1.5| +6.0 | 34.0 | —2.8 |+13.7 | 16.05 | —1.4 +7.4 

Crude-petroleum producing - - | 82.7 | +1.4 |+36.0 |} 61.2 | +2.0 |+-44.0 | 28. 43 +. 6 +5. 9 

Public utilities: | 











Telephone and telegraph ial | 74.0 | +2.3 |4+12.0 | 27.60 | +2.3 7.3 
Electric light and power and man- 
ufactured gas_.............._...| 85.6] +.7) +9.6 79.9 | —1.5 |4+12.7 | 29.64 | —2.1 2.8 

Electric-railroad and motor-bus | | | 

Bea and maintenance..._.| 72.8); —.4| +4.7! 62.8) —1.6 | +7.9 | 27.52 | —1.3 3.1 
Trade: ’ 

Wholesale - - ...--- ee | 66.4 | —1.8| +9.2| 26.47 | —2.1 +3.3 

Retail. -.......-.-....-.---.------| 81.8 | —1.7| +4.7| 67.3 | —3.2 | +7.3 | 20.17 | -1.5] +2.5 
Hotels (cash payments only) - ion Pan) a |+11.8 64.5 | —1.6 |+19.4 | 12.95 | —1.4 +6.9 
LA occ boccctmasesccncusl Gt] =e l teen 66.6 | —2.4 |+10.4) 15.08 | —1.4] +7.0 
Dyeing and cleaning... ._- RCE | 78.6] —2.4 | +2.3| 56.7 | —3.8 |+13.4 | 17.67 | -1.5| +10.8 
Banks... .- ey ae (2) +.2} +3.5 (?) +.3 | +4.2 | 31.47| +.1 +.6 
Brokerage.........----..-------------| (2) | —1.9]—27.1] (@) | —2.6 |—25.1]| 35.18] —.7]| 42.7 
Insurance. .........- REST: 4.1} +14] () | -1.5| +4.4 | 34.61] -16] +3.0 
Realestate...........................| @) | +.3]+4+7.3| @ | 4+.3| +86] 21.38} +(@)] 41.3 
Building construction -----.....----~-- (27) | +1.2|) —6.8 (2) .3| —1.6| 23.06} —.9] +5.8 





1 Less than }o of 1 percent. 
? Not available. 
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TaBLE 2.-AVERAGE HOURS WORKED PER WEEK AND AVERAGE HOURLY FE (pv. 
INGS IN AUGUST 1934 IN ALL MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES COMBINED AN)) |\ 
NONMANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, AND PERCENTAGE CHANGES FROM LY 
1934 AND AUGUST 1933 





























Average hours worked Average hour! 
per week earnings 
. Percent of Percent of 
Industry Aver- | change from'— | Aver. | change fr 
a | lll 
August August 
1934 July |August| 1934 July {A 
1934 1933 1934 
Cents 
All manufacturing industries combined _-_______.___- 33.9 | +1.8] —10.1 55.7 | —0.2 
Coal mining: 
ae CE eee Stas aati 27.7 +.7 |} —21.3 83. 0 +.1 
SR a ee een rane 23.4 | +1.7 |] —31.2 71.8 —.3 | 
Metalliferous mining._._.._..__._______- Rate ee 36.0} +1.4 —6.8 55. 7 —.5 
uarrying and nonmetallic mining.___......_________- 33.7 —.6 | —11.3 47.9 —1.0 
rude-petroleum producing_____.._______.____-____-- 35. 1 +.6 | —17.4 82. 4 (2) | 
Public utilities: 
Telephone and telegraph__.________- eet Ee 39.0} +2.4] +2.6 71.9 +.1 | 
Electric light and power and manufactured gas. -- 38.3 +.3 —7.9 77.2 —2.6 | 
Electric-railroad and motor-bus operation and 
SN RES es er ee 44.9} —15] —3.9 60.7 +.2 
Trade: 
EE ee a ee ee nee 40.7 —.7! —4.1 64.3) —1.7! 
REE RTT EO ge cies Pica See ne P 40. 1 —.8 —2.5 52.7 —.7 | 
Cid Re ae aa ee 46.7 (2) —6.2) 327.1 —1.1 
SSE ee a a at 39. 7 —.8 —.2 7.5 —.3 
i Oe palplidela 40. 2 (2) —.7 43.9 —. 5 | 
i tbs thin tna Gea RS CIR We parensiid (4) (4) (4) (4) (4) | 
gan le Sil hE dard a wae chh oalinaneeminideaa (4) (4) (4) (4) (fs) | 
IR reenact oe aa atbandn mae abba iacatthaaineae ae ae (4) (4) (4) (‘) 
Tic le ae he wil ened (4) (4) (4) (4) (4) 
Building construction____..-_____- ae Se aes 29.0} —1.7 (4) 79.7 | +1.4 
ce NES SEES SF eS (4) (4) (4) (4) (4) 





1 Percentage changes over year computed from indexes. 
2 No change. 


3 Cash payments only. The additional value of board, room, and tips cannot be computed. 
4 Not available. 


Public employment.—Employment by the Federal Government is 0/ 
two general classes: (1) Employment either in the executive, judi- 
cial, legislative, or military employment, and on various construc- 
tion projects financed by the Federal Government; and (2) employ- 
ment on relief work, where the work itself and the system of payment 
is of an emergency relief character. These two types of Federal 
employment are shown separately in tables 3 and 4. 


TABLE 3.—-EMPLOYMENTAND PAY ROLLS IN THE VARIOUS SERVICES OF TIF 
UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT DURING JULY AND AUGUST 1934 























Employment Pay rolls 
Per- Pe 
Kind of service cent of cent o! 
July August | change July August | chanet 
1934 1934 1934 1934 
ID BENG a oo ac nicinninwtcescenasenwe 666,612 | 672,104 | +0.8 |$94, 158, 132 ($97, 462, 606 
CN ee ee. 1, 750 1,690; —3.4 434, 736 439, 014 
0 RS ah ae 3, 713 3, 723 +.3 978, 908 977, 966 
MONI. 3... co cuncueneperacese<oce 268, 257 | 268,712 +.2 | 20,391, 629 | 20, 501, 900 
Construction projects financed by P.W.A.-| 624,286 | 602,581 | —3.5 | 33,829,858 | 35, 142,770 
Construction projects financed by R.F.C_| 17,760 16,952 | -—4.5 | 1,624,924] 1,661,474 +2. 2 
Road building (other than P.W.A.)_-_----- 4, 838 3,933 | —18.7 288, 838 224,041 | —2: 
Total eer i. 587, 216 1, 569, 695 = 1. 1 151, 707, 025 156, 409, 771 « % 
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Taste 4--EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS ON RELIEF WORK OF VARIOUS FEDERAL 
AGENCIES DURING JULY AND AUGUST 1934 














LY — ————— —— wn = 
| Employment | Pay rolls 
) | p 
: ; oe - | Per- 
Kind of service | cent of | | cent cf 
July August | change July August | change 
1934 | 1934 | 1934 1924 


| 





Emergency work program __- 1, 136, 964 (1, 253,361 | +-10.2 |$46, 489,318 |$61, 288,097 | +-31.8 
Emergency conservation work (C.C.C.)___| 389, 104 385, 340 | —.1 | 16, 032, 734 | 16, 363, 826 | +2. 1 
Projects financed by C.W.A---- — 2, 220 }.... 271, 723 


Tet ccxadutinse sts. a _.}l, 528, 288 1, 638, 701 +7.2 | 62,793,775 | 77,651, 923 +23. 7 


Unemployment in Foreign Countries 


HE table following gives statistics of unemployment in foreign 
countries, as shown in official reports for the years 1927 to 1933, 
and by months beginning with June 1933 to the latest available 
date. 

STATEMENT OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 




















0. 0 Australia | Austria | Belgium 
‘ Unemployment-insurance societies 
, Compul- | 
Year and — (end of | Trade-unionists un- | sory insur- |——— a 
mon employed ance, num- -artiallv une 
| ber of un- | Wholly unemployed I wie 2 “¥ all 
| _ employed | — 
—__———_——| in receipt |———________ - 
e 
| Number | Percent | a | Number | Percent | Number | Percent 
| | | j | 
RE EL ae 31, 032 | 7.0} 172,450 11,112 | 1.8 23, 763 3.9 
ee Se 45, 669 | 10.8 | 156, 185 | 5, 386 | .9 | 22, 293 3.5 
SUDO «: n cacnebaieiieinitapisbelie been 47, 359 | 11.1 164, 509 8, 462 | 1.3 18, 831 3.0 
, G00... chk eiidaanitiven wag 84, 767 19.3 208, 389 23, 250 | 3. 6 | 50, 918 7.9 
ol te etme | 117,866 | 27.4| 253,368 | 79, 186 | 10.9 121,890 16.9 
’ 1GGS .. . nchtsbbiedtinened | 120, 454 29. 4 | 309,969 | 161, 468 | 19.0} 175,259 20.7 
li- ee 104, 035 WN Exeimctsaweua 167, 189 | 17.0 170, 023 17.2 
| | | | j | 
Ic- 1933 | | | | | | 
ee | 106, 652 | 25.7 | 307,873 | 145,881 | 14.4 158, 005 15.5 
y- Oo SE EL AE L aeerah --| 300,762 | 142,119 | 13.7 | 168, 653 16. 3 
ee 2 ee See | eee 291, 224 135, 105 | 13.5 162, 361 16. 3 
nt SaaS 104, 560 25.1 | 279,053 | 138, 131 | 13.8 | 163,067 16. 1 
. Co) Se SES 280, 381 146, 988 14.5 | 144,998 14. 4 
a Novel secon cnnss e+ oes Re Es a | 300,477 | 156, 690 | 15.8 | 148,023 14.8 
| 95, 745 23.0 335, 919 194, 279 19.9 | 163, 537 16.6 
| 
| 
1934 | | | | | | 
, Co 2 Os Sk os Oe nal 357, 291 206, 855 | 21.5 183, 712 | 18.9 
HE Pont aictiiieccetcaras Pecipresitia’ Ds Sinciemneil | 352,451 | 195, 405 | 20.3 | 178,556 18. 6 
je nt a 92, 297 | 21.9 325, 657 182, 561 18.8 | 162, 780 16.7 
a Sea 295,814 | 188,478 | 19.4} 170,352 17.6 
[SS ee Nick cdiaeall ERP RS | 273,576 | 170, 261 17.5| 162,511| 16.7 
eee eee bs 88, 210 20.9 | 263,883 | 165,342 | 17. 1 163, 216 16.9 
RS a ST dine Ralie: a | een Sa Cietetead SUE 
; | Ree Lectiiqvenentuns deentetes| SEEpEED Beccee aS eee Se a 
, | 
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' STATEMENT OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES—Continued 







































































Danzig, 
Canada | Czechoslovakia Free City Denmar! 
of 
Year and date (end of Trade-union insur- Trad : 
month) Percent of} Number | ance funds—un-| _ ener mtg 
trade- | of unem- employed in re- | Number I See ade is— 
unionists | ployed ceipt of benefit of unem- eyed 
unem- | on live Ployed | | == 
ployed | register ] registered l 
Number | Percent Number | Pe: 
| 
 +J aa | 4.9 52, 869 17, 626 | 1.6 a 61, 705 ¥ 
1928____- 4.5 38, 636 16, 342 e ( peprnre 8 
a oxi §.7 41, 630 23, 763 » 12, 905 | 12,87 5 
_ see ante 11.1 105, 442 52, 047 4.6 | 18, 291 39, 631 
a= ae 16.8 29, 332 102, 179 8.3 24, 898 53, 019 
_. =a oe ; | 22. 0 554, 059 184, 555 13.5 | 33, 244 99, FOS 
Bee eictrettinenciaas 22.3 738, 267 247, 613 16.9 | 31, 408 
1933 | 
pe i 21.8 675, 933 236, OC7 15.8 | 29, 622 73, 5A5 
ae 21.2 640, 360 226, 243 15.1 | 28, 714 74, 756 9 
August -_-- -| 19.9 625, 836 224, 375 15.0 26, 400 72, 559 9] 
September. 19.8 622, 561 210, 426 14. 1 25, 219 74, 139 99 
October____- 19.8 | 629,992} 213,753 14.3 | 24,628 | 80,565 2 
November. . eae 20. 4 691,078 | 210,771 15.3 | 25, 486 89, 948 
ee of 21.0 | 779,987 | 236,423 17.1 | 28, 368 122, 499 
| 
1934 | 
SE ST pero ee 21.2 838,982 | 268,708 19. 4 | 27, 525 122, 620 14 
February -__. paadanite 20.0 844,284 | 294, 184 20.9 | 25, 718 112, 277 
SEG gigi ntentas< 19. 5 789, 789 275, 026 19. 5 | 21, 907 102, 262 
I eee a 19. 1 704, 338 250, 629 | 17.8 | 20, 332 82, 312 
i le ie dic ies as 18. 5 624, 850 226, 470 8 | 18, 462 62, 216 ‘ 
June..._- | 18.0] 582.810 | 227, 501 15.8|  17,774| 57,510 : 
Sty ..<... cea 17.9 | ee iaitiilbaacan 15, £49 1 57, 880 6 
alin apee | PaaS oe — (“G&$: ANN ARR | SPP 5k | a 
| 
Estonia Finland France Germany 
edieetitontct 
Number Meise | rade-unior 
Year and date (end of month) unem- Number of unem- | Number of | noes 
y —— Tr ployed in | unemployed! Percent | Percent 
on live registered receipt of | registered wholly partially 
register benefit unem- unem- 
ployed ployed 
== . 3, 037 1, 868 33,549 | 1,353, 000 8.7 | 
SS Ea eee 2, 629 1, 735 4, 993 1, 353, 000 8.6 | 
ARERR as Oo) See ee A 3, 181 3, 906 905 1, 678, 824 13. 2 A 
Re a ee eae 3, 054 7, 993 2, 432 3, 144, 910 22. 2 13.4 
ih cas hw cided wighas ankha eed oeckte 3, 632 11, 522 54, 587 4, 573, 218 34.3 20. 0 
SS. eager 7, 121 17, 581 264, 845 5, 579, 858 43.8 22. 
BRE SE Cae ee 8, 207 17, 139 275, 395 4, 733, 014 35. 5 
1933 
SESS Fer Ue 2, 822 11, 479 256, 197 4, 856, 942 (2) 
Rt lb, no eewnnElaedncin 1, 568 13, 437 239, 449 4, 4613, 841 (2) 
see: | Spe 2, 046 15, 269 235, 590 4, 124, 288 26. 3 17.1 
SIS oe enn ecwadarnawade 3, 881 17, 134 226, 375 3, 849, 222 22. 3 Il. 
Mi Sats ons conn ackin ene 6, 491 17, 752 232, 632 3, 744, 860 20.9 14.0 
OT a eee 10, 375 19, 729 251, 949 3, 714, 646 20.3 13.4 
BE ack ecdcktpyeranecunae 9, 214 17, 062 312, 894 4, 059, 055 24.7 9.4 
1931 
January-.---__-- SEE Saree 7, 720 20, 109 332, 266 3, 772, 792 22. 6 
|S Eee = 6, 149 17, 510 350, 930 3, 372, 611 20.1 |- 
Dt cinta Canicc anatase at 6, 005 14, 026 345, 783 2, 798, 324 16.3 |. 
id aes ae ee 3, 530 9, 942 334, 370 2, 608, 621 15. 4 |- 
Ss ee 1,815 , 996 323, 427 2, 528, 876 14.9 |. 
I gn = nese ar sil 903 5, 946 310, 934 2, 480, 826 15. 6 | 
| ERS SERRE WR een 852 5, 691 320, 427 2, 426, 014 15.3 
SE SS eS Ra a ori 325, 655 | 1! 2,307,900 |..........-|--- 




















1 Provisional figure. 


? Not reported. 








Year 
' 


1927 _- 
1928 - - 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 


1933 


June 
July-- 
Augus 
Septel 
Octob 
Novel 
Decel 


Janua 
Febrt 
Mare 
April 
May 

June 

July. 
Augu 


Year 
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sTATEMENT OE UNEMPLOYMENT IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES—Continued 











Great Britain and Northern Great Hungary 
Ireland Britain ne 





oe 
































Compulsory insurance 


















































Dn Bes 
—— — rade- Sts 
- Year and date (end | | | Number | Employ- pn ory 
, of month) | Wholly unem- Temporary | of persons | ment ex- | ; 
ployed stoppages registered | changes, 
| with em- | applica- paar 
‘ij a_i a ~y "| ployment | tions for 
| Pe | Pe | exchanges work | Christian) Social 
Number | *®° | Number| (° | (Buda- | Demo- 
cent | cent | pest) cratic 
. | ' iolions 
j 1927 _- ; 899, 093 7.4 263,077 | 2.3 | 1, 107, 000 13, 881 - 
1928. YSO, 326 8.2} 309,903 | 2.6) 1,355,000 | 14, 715 : ies 
7 1929 994, 091 8.2 | 268, 400 2.2 | 1,281, 000 | 15, 173 852 15, 322 
1930 1, 467,347 | 11.8 | 526,604} 4.3 2,297,000 | 43, 592 951 21, 339 
Pa 1931 2, 129, 359 16.7 587,494 | 4.6 2, 668, 000 | 52, 305 977 | 27,635 
1932. : 2, 272, 590 17.6 | 573,805 | 4.5 | 2,757,000 | 66, 235 1, 026 29, 772 
1933 — 2, 110, 090 16.4 | 456, 678 3.5 | 2,520,616 | 60, 595 1, O85 26, 716 
~_ | 
2 1933 | 
2 JOD. .ncncdanss 2,029,185 | 15.8 | 468,868) 3.7 | 2,438, 108 £4, 026 1, 061 26, 209 
<2 | |) ee 2, 000, 923 15.6 | 506,850) 4.0] 2,442,175 52, 351 938 24, 881 
: August... --- 1,970,379 | 15.3 | 488, 365 3.8 | 2,411,137) 52,569 1, 002 24, 091 
September | 1,976,870 | 15.3 | 398,214 3.1 | 2,336, 727 50, 978 1, 028 23, 955 
October 1, 973, 120 15.3} 361,434 | 2.8] 2, 298, 753 | 56, 671 1, 024 23, 971 
November - - | 1,965, 138 15.3 343, 641 2.6 | 2,280,017 60, 929 1,149 24, O49 
December -- - - | 1,949,477 | 15.1 | 313,419] 2.5) 2,224,079 55, 523 1,118 25, 926 
4.4 | } 
1934 | | 
28 January-.-- | 2,045,636! 15.9 | 361,479| 2.8 | 2,389, 068 | 56, 478 1,120 | 26, 280 
ZI February. - - _.-| 1,996,344] 15.5 | 346,450 2.7. | 2,317,909 | 57, 882 1, 118 26, 066 
March.. ___..| 1,907,908 | 14.8 | 316,960 2.5 | 2,201, 577 | 60, 821 1, O85 24, 235 
April.-- ; .-| 1,813,550) 14.1 | 334, 180 2.6 | 2,148, 195 | 52, 575 Ys0 23, 586 
May..-- _| 1,751,983 | 13.6 | 345, 268 2.7 | 2,090,381 | 50, 901 Y4s 22, 848 
June... _.| 1,672,644 |) 13.0] 451,805 3.6 | 2,092, 586 46, 863 882 | 22,467 
July... __| 1,663,463 | 12.9 | 498,782 3.9 | 2,126, 200 |_. 2 ; 
August | 1,672,742 | 13.0 | 462,413 3.6 | 2, 136, 578 |--.-- sss) | eae ee 
| ca — | : 
—— | Italy | Japan Latvia | Netherlands 
| | Unemploy 
r ; Official esti- | N sy | ment insur- 
lly Year and date (end of | Compul- | Number of mee fl mates, un- eo | ance socie- 
‘ month) | sory in- | ployed regutares employed ployed | ties—unem- 
ed a | remain- | ployed 
; number |___. ee = ingon |—— . 
unem- | Wholly | Partially | live reg- | | 
: | © > j 
ployed | unem- unem- | Number ister | Number) Per- 
ployed ployed = cent 
13.4 1927..................| 21,100] 278,484 | Ce 3.131 | 26,868} 9.0 
20.0 ae 22, 721 | 324, 422 ft | eee 4, 700 | pe 6.9 
22.1 a aT 300, 787 OS SS ae 5,617 | 27,775 7.5 
18.3 Le As 22, 176 | 425, 437 23,408 | 368, 465 5.2 | 4,851 | 41,281 | 9.7 
1931................... 25,230| 734,454 28,721 | 413,248| 5.9 8,709 | 87,659| 18.2 
1932.................-| 262,817 | 1,006,442 33,468 | 489,168 | 6.9 14,582 | 162,638 | 30.1 
| ES a | 3 72,255 | 1,018,955 |........-. _.| 413, 853 5.7 | 8,156 | 176,429) 31.4 
| | 
17 1 1933 } | 
Te a Oars 3 60, 578 | 883, 621 38,815 | 428, 708 5.9 | 3,769 | 117,805} 22.5 
14.0 i edie dinnats | 356, 230 | 824,195 | 4229,217 | 418,177 5.8 | 3,690 | 118,346) 22.6 
12 4 August... * ae 3 55, 590 888, 560 | 4# 259, 640 413, 649 5.7 3, 930 113, 98S 21.9 
94 September. __.....--- 3 58, 937 9 }) =a _.| 400,118 5. 5 | 3, 140 116, 237 22. 4 
|) ee 371, 586 962, 868 |....-- _..| 392, 294 5.3 | 4,404 | 119,092 23. 0 
November. .........- 3 82, 565 1, 066, 215 |_.-.-------] 383, 582 5.2 10, 209 121, 680 23. 6 
ROU cane =. 3 79, 414 1, 132, 257 |-- .| 378, 921 5.1 10, 605 213, 349 5.7 
1934 
a 394,266 | 1,158,418 |....-.---- 382, 315 5. 2 10,435 | 187,438 | 31.5 
February...........- 398,642 1,103,550 |.......-..-| 390, 243 5.2 11,041 | 146,327| 24.7 
ht iS 3 100,521 | 1,056,823 |.......-.-- 385, 343 5.2 10,480 | 165, 367 | 27.3 
" a aga 3 98, 144 995, 548 |......----- 381, 114 5.1 7,265 | 127,404 | 23.5 
Se ae 3 94, 420 EE ee ae 1,831 | 125,762 | 25.1 
os «a 3 90, 408 SR AS aie ee = 1,019 | 123,898 | 24.9 
= a Se 3 89, 736 |, SaaS aie cs eS Se Semana 
AE kitiindnisesccus 3 98, 252 «| enaiety Saas Sane . | TE 


2 Registration area extended. 4 New series. 
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STATEMENT ON UNEMPLOYMENT IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES—Continued 






























































Nr E | 
a Norway Poland | Rumania T I | 
— i = 1 
‘ , Number Trade-unionists (10 Number ‘ ; ) 
Yearand date(end of month) | ynemployed| unions) unem-| Number unemployed Nun Der follow 
registered ployed unemployed| registered | U2°™P\oved 1934: 
by employ- Ps) ee remaining with em- remaining t 
ment ex- on live ployment 
changes 5 Number | Percent register offices 
RSS Saree nN een eet: = 8, 561 25. 4 23, 889 165, 340 |_____ 
ES Bln eee eo. SAE Ete 6, 502 19. 2 21, 759 125, 552 
Sree aes 2, 895 5, 902 15.4 19, O89 129, 450 
ST dicisdinie tidieico cigicintwenipaminicioeen 5, 037 7, 175 16. 6 19, 353 226, 659 
_ Se eee ee | eee 23.3 27,479 299, 502 
SEE Se yee ES 51, 549 14, 790 30.8 33, 831 255, 582 
tii. ieee dking oualeiedcattoia ae 53, 382 16, 588 33.4 36, 279 249, 660 
1933 | 
IE os cata action balaateats | 56, 563 13, 532 27.2 30, 394 224, 566 
DS eee ae eee 57, 169 12, 995 26.0 25, 918 213, 806 
SS 56, 750 14, 204 28.4 27, 459 204, 364 
Genteusber.................- 56, 173 15, 431 30.9 32, 848 200, 030 
0 ST a Sr 54, 105 15, 682 31.3 35, 223 211, 926 
a ee 50, 140 16, 720 33.4 39, 723 246, 577 
Re iiaicd oie cqundiny thee we 48, 334 19, 570 39. 2 42, 595 342, 058 
1934 
i ath shade ata 46, 527 20, 349 40. 6 41, 831 399, 530 
FEE Pe ee 45, 125 19, 276 38. 5 43, 559 409, 892 
ae 44, 441 18, 454 36. 6 42, 000 388, 906 
ay (5 tice tee estiacdeach agers 45, 052 16, 945 33. 4 40, 439 363, 146 |_.- 
EE es Ss 45, 952 14, 637 28.7 34,175 329, 366 |... _-. _ Feb. 1 
| Res eae _ <5 eee ae oe 29, 861 306, 387 |....-- Mar 
EET St Eee | ea Soe CTR 26, 563 204, 238 |_.__. S Apr. ! 
August__..___- ~laiasedides ee EPC oe iD alike >% n-=-|---2------ BE itcnkatacee ~of-o-- May 
' ; June’ 
—— : July | 
; Aug. 
why Sweden Switzerland she . 4 
Ni Vv. 
Dec. 
“aaa Unemployment funds | 
Year and date (end of | Number — Jen 
month) — Numi an. 
of unem- of un Feb 
| ployed Wholly unem- Partially unem- | ployed Mar. 
regis- ployed ployed “gis- Apri 
tered Number | Percent red - \y 
geez une 
how 
Number | Percent} Number | Percent} ay 4 
—-- —_—__—-|— me 
EE ee oe Ee ee 31, 076 | ) Sa 4 re 2.0 
SS SRE er. Slee eee 29, 716 | aT hy Ree 1.1 
EE a rT 6, 591 32, 621 > 4} if 6 Pater 1.7 
ho aaa 9, 286 42, 016 I a hk a aaa 7.2 
EE rae 20, 963 64, 815 | 8), RE AS 12.1 
te aca sak ga unslinge 41, 373 89, 922 oR SER 12.2 
SE re ee 38, 749 97, 316 _ iy SE tee 8.5 
1933 
ER CRE Ee 36, 492 89, 485 21.1 40, 958 8.0 40, 431 
ROR eee 35, 053 83, 771 20. 0 39, 200 7.8 37, 500 
ERS soe 34, 840 76, 686 19.7 39, 200 7.8 38, 400 
September. ............. 35, 287 77, 013 19.6 38, 578 7.3 36, 349 
SS 35, 836 79, 678 20. 2 42, 800 8.4 32, 900 
| SESE ET 37, 096 88, 100 22. 2 52, 000 10.1 34, 700 
DE icnecccsctnnst 39, 900 109, 778 27.6 84, 239 15.8 38, 153 
1934 
SA eee 40, 719 91, 762 24.3 84, 600 16.0 40, 600 
a 39, 749 101, 794 24.3 77, 600 14.7 40, 300 
i GEE IA 37, 223 104, 442 24.2 56, 853 10. 6 34, 267 
- SR EZ 34, 112 85, 857 20. 2 43, 000 8.2 32, 400 
ES ee 32, 797 67, 555 15.7 37, 800 7.2 30, 400 
SO. ee ee 32, 042 63, 421 14.7 35, 244 6.6 28, 520 
ES ae 31, 954 , 002 13.7 36, 000 eR, ee 





























1 Provisional figure. 5’ Coverage extended in middle of year 1932. 
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Increase of Employment in Canada 









HE volume of employment in Canada’s industries expanded over 
19 percent from July 1, 1933, to July 1, 1934, according to the 
following tabulation from the Canadian Labor Gazette of August 
1934: 

INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA, BY INDUSTRIES 


[Average calendar year 1926=100] 





All in- | Manu- 





} . . . 
Com- | Trans-| Con- 


Date dus- | factur- | Log- Mining} muni- | porta- | struc- | °®'Y- | Trade 
| tries | ing | ging cations; tion tion =m 
July 1, wrens 88.6 | 87.6) 63.9) 965) 923) 920) 77.7) 90.2 92. ( 
July 1, ‘ =a 92. 2 91.1 56. 7 98. 7 86.5 100.8 96. 6 87.2 90. 0 
July J, : sg 100. 7 101.3 87.4 106. 3 R88 103. 6 103. 5 96, 2 91.6 
July 1 97.1 94.9 78. 4 104. 5 96. 0 101.6 108. 0 102.3 91.4 
July 1 98. 0 06.4 69.0 | 101.7 96. 7 98. 1 115.0 102. 7 93. 1 
July 1 105. 0 103, 1 80. 0 99.8 101.5 102.9 133.0 105. 3 97.6 
July 1 109. 7 106.8 69.9 106. 6 106. 0 107.0 144. 2 113.1 106. 0 
July 1, 117.7 113.1} 69.5) 113.1 108. 7 109.2) 154.3 130. 8 115.3 
July 1 124. 7 120. 3 80.1) 119.5 123.8 117.5 164. 5 145. 4 127.7 
July 1, 1930_..- 118.9 111.3 82. 1 113.8 119.7 108. 0 170. 1 142.7 129. 5 
July 1 103. 8 97.2 38.5 104. 1 104.8 97.7 37. 1 130.8 124.0 
July 1, 88. 7 85. 4 34, 2 95. 0 93. 1 85.9 93.3 119.9 115. 4 
1933 
Jan. 1 . ‘ ae 78. 5 74.4 74. 5 96.9 87.5 78.3 58.5 102. 2 119.6 
Bed. liécieas alte ee uae 77.0 75.0| 67.3 94.0 85.7 75.0 56. 2 104, 2 109. 4 
Mar. 1... ; 76.9 75.8 57. 1 94. 6 85. 6 74.1 56. 5 102.9 107.3 
Apr. 1 z v.- : 76.0 76. 0 | 35. 6 91.4 84.5 74, 2 54. 7 102. 5 107. 6 
May 1-.. ; ; : 77.6 76.8 35. 1 89.9 83.7 78.9 60.8 99.9 108. 6 
June 1 aitlede aes a 80.7 80.0 40.7 91.4 83. 2 79. 0 67.8 106. 2 109. 1 
July 1 .ccccakne cieeaiiailenda 84.5 R3.0 49.5 93. 1 84.0 80.5 78. 2 111.5 111.8 
A eee” 87.1 85. 2 48.9 97.4 83.6} 81.2 88.4 111.8 110.5 
Sept, bsscccsadanescdh« a 88.5) 86.8 48.3 100. 4 83.8} 82.5 88. 4 113.8 111.8 
Oct. Diente Ea 90. 4 86. 7 64.7 105. 8 82.5 82.7 97.0 108. 1 115.0 
Fe eS a 91.3 | 86.5 110.3 109.7 81.1 81.4 94.6 107.9 115. 6 
Dec. 1. Ss bee Be 91.8 | 84.4 166.5 | 105.5 81.0} 79.8 94. 6 108.8 119. 1 
1934 
Jan. 1 aicdeebedscnens hen 88.6 80.0} 168.8 106.8 78.4 76.3 88. 1 109.8 | 122.3 
7 ee ar 91.4) 842) 1740) 109.4 76.8 76. 2 98.0} 108.7 111.6 
ee ee i 92.7 86.5 | 153.3 108. 9 76.7 78.0 100.8 109. 3 112.5 
Xe, § PR oe 91.3 88.1} 104.9 103. 3 76.8 75.9 95.8} 111.8] 116.1 
eS Pee eon wdsadidewl 92.0 90. 2 80. 5 103. 6 76.9 78.5 95.8 | 111.7 115. 6 
Co eo ee eee ae lle CF 75.0 106. 2 78.0 80.3 116.7 115.4 116.5 
July 1.2... AS | 101.0; 93.8 86.3 | 107.0 80. 1 82.6! 140.6) 119.7 119. 1 
Relative weight ! of employ- | 
ment by industries as at | | | 
JURY 4, Titi dadbninncncecs< | 100.0; 49.7 2.6 5.2 2.2 10. 4 17.5 2.7 9.7 


| 





| The “relative weight”’ is the proportion of employees in the indicated industry to the total number of 
all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns for the date under review. 














RETAIL PRICES 





Scope of Retail Price Reports 


INCE 1913 the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the United States 

Department of Labor has collected, compiled, and issued ret, 
prices of food. From time to time the work has been expanded by 
including additional cities and articles. The Bureau now covers 5] 
localities well scattered throughout the continental United States and 
also the Territory of Hawaii. Retail prices are secured for 78 of the 
principal articles of food. 

In order that current information may be available more often 
the Bureau, since August 15, 1933, has collected these prices every 2 
weeks. Prior to this time prices related ta the 15th of the month. 

Retail prices of coal were collected on January 15 and July 15 for 
the years 1913 through 1919 from the cities covered in the retail-food 
study. Beginning with June 1920, prices have been collected on the 
15th of each month. No further change has been made in the dates 
for the collection of retail prices of coal. A summary of prices and 
index numbers for earlier years and for current months is shown in a 
section of this publication. 


—_———sooo 


Retail Prices of Food, August 1934 


ETAIL prices of food were collected by the Bureau for two 

periods during the month, namely August 14 and 28. Prices 
were received from the same dealers and the same cities were covered 
as have been included in reports of the Bureau for former periods. [or 
August 29, 1933, however, a representative number of reports was not 
received from some of the cities, and average prices for the United 
States as a whole for this date are not strictly comparable with 
average prices shown for other dates. The index numbers, however, 
have been adjusted by using the percent of change in identical cities 
and are, therefore, comparable with indexes of other periods. 

Three commodities were added to the Bureau’s list of food items 
beginning with August 29, 1933. These items are rye bread, canned 
peaches, and canned pears. Thirty-one food commodities were added 
beginning January 30, 1934. These items are lamb chops, breast of 
lamb, chuck or shoulder of lamb, loin roast of pork, whole ham, picnic 
ham, salt pork, veal cutlets, canned pink salmon, lard compound, 
whole-wheat bread, apples, lemons, canned pineapple, dried peaches, 
fresh green beans, carrots, celery, lettuce, sweetpotatoes, spinach, 
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canned asparagus, canned green beans, dried black-eyed peas, dried 
lima beans, corn sirup, molasses, peanut butter, table salt, tomato 
soup, and tomato juice. Two food commodities, cream and pound 
cake, were added beginning March 13, 1934. Only average prices 
ean be shown for these articles as corresponding prices for the year 
1913 are not available for the purpose of index numbers. 

Data for the tabular statements shown in this report are compiled 
from simple averages of the actual selling prices as reported to the 
Bureau by retail dealers in the 51 cities. Comparable information 
for months and years, 1913 to 1928, is shown in Bulletins Nos. 396 
and 495; and by months and years, 1929 to 1932, in the March, 
April, and June 1933 issues of this publication. 

Indexes of all articles combined, or groups of articles combined, 
both for cities and for the United States, are weighted according to 
the average family consumption. Consumption figures used since 
January 1921 are given in Bulletin No. 495 (p. 13). Those used for 
prior dates are given in Bulletin No. 300 (p. 61). 

For a number of years the Bureau has issued an index number of 
retail food prices for the groups of cereals, meats, and dairy products 
in addition to the index for all foods. These three groups did not 
include all the items covered by the Bureau and comprising the index 
for all foods. An index has been computed for the group of ‘Other 
foods’, which includes the remainder of the items not incorporated 
in the three former groups. 

The groups of items, together with the list of the items included 
in each group, are: 

Cereals.—White bread, flour, corn meal, corn flakes, rolled oats, 
wheat cereal, macaroni, and rice. 

Meats.—Sirloin steak, round steak, rib roast, chuck roast, plate 
beef, pork chops, sliced bacon, sliced ham, leg of lamb, and hens. 

Dairy products.—Fresh milk, evaporated milk, butter, and cheese. 

Other foods.—Lard, eggs, potatoes, sugar, tea, coffee, canned red 
salmon, oleomargarine, vegetable lard substitute, navy beans, onions, 
cabbage, pork and beans, canned corn, canned peas, canned tomatoes, 
prunes, raisins, bananas, and oranges. 

The index numbers for each of the groups and for all foods are 
based on average prices for the year 1913 as 100, and are comparable 
throughout the period. The indexes have been computed by the 
same method and based upon the same weighting factors as those 
appearing in former reports of the Bureau. 

Table 1 shows index numbers of the total weighted retail cost of 
important food articles and of four groups of these items, namely, 
cereals, meats, dairy products, and other foods in the United States, 
51 cities combined, by years 1913 to 1933, inclusive, and on specified 
dates of the months of 1933 and 1934. 
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TABLE 1.—INDEX NUMBERS OF THE TOTAL WEIGHTED RETAIL COST OF FOO)) \np 
OF CEREALS, MEATS, DAIRY PRODUCTS, AND OTHER FOODS IN THE UN itp) 
STATES, BY YEARS, 1913 TO 1933, INCLUSIVE, AND ON SPECIFIED DATES OF } , 
































rs 
MONTH, JAN. 15, 1933, to AUG. 28, 1934, INCLUSIVE a 
[1913 = 100} 
| Dairy | Dai 
Year and All | Cere- Other || Year and All | Cere- Ory | Othe 
month foods | als Meats | prod- foods | month foods | als Meats prod- ode 
ucts ucts as 
SS 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 100. 0 1933 
eT 102.4 | 106.7 | 103.4 97.1 103.8 |} Aug. 29__.___| 107.1 | 138.8 | 106.9 97.5 109, 2 
i Sees 101.3 | 121.6 99. 6 96. 1 100. 1 Sept. 12__.._.| 107.0 | 140.2 | 104.4 97.8 09.4 
ES 113.7 | 126.8 | 108.2 | 103.2 125.8 || Sept. 26......| 107.4 | 142.7 | 107.8 97.9 07.2 
ae 146.4 | 186.5 | 137.0 | 127.6 160. 4 |} Oct. 10______. 107.3 | 143.8 | 107.3 98. 6 ) 
Se 168.3 | 194.3 | 172.8 | 153.4 164.5 |} Oct. 24_____-- 106.6 | 143.3 | 106.3 98. 4 04.7 
AF 185.9 | 198.0 | 184.2 176. 6 Bb eae 106.7 | 143.4 | 105.9 98. 6 5.2 
a 203.4 | 232.1 | 185.7 | 185.1 236.8 || Nov. 21_____-| 106.8 | 143.5 | 104.1 98. 5 ( 
ae 153.3 | 179.8 | 158.1 | 149.5 156.1 || Dec. 5......_-| 105.5 | 142.5 | 101.2 98. 7 05.0 
_ ae aaees 141.6 | 159.3 | 150.3 | 135.9 147.0 || Dec. 19...-._.| 103.9 | 142.0 100. 4 94.7 5 
ae 146.2 | 156.9 | 149.0 | 147.6 154. 3 
Seer 145.9 | 160.4 | 150.2 | 142.8 154. 3 | 1934 ‘ 
Se 157.4 | 176.2 | 163.0 | 147.1 169.8 || Jan. 2._.._.-..| 104.5 | 142.4 | 100.8 95.7 
_ sherry 160.6 | 175.5 | 171.3 | 145.5 175.9 || Jan. 16....._- 105. 2 | 142.5 | 102.3 96. 0 & 
re 155.4 | 170.7 | 169.9 | 148.7 160.8 || Jan. 30__._- .-| 105.8 | 142.8 | 103.0) 95.9 
SSS 154.3 | 167.2 | 179.2 | 150.0 152.4 || Feb. 13_..__..| 108.3 | 143.3 | 106.7 | 102.6 
aaa: 156.7 | 164.1 | 188.4 | 148.6 157.0 Feb. 27_..._--| 108.1 | 143.4 | 107.8 | 101.8 
147.1 | 158.0 | 175.8 | 136.5 148. 0 | Mar. 13_..-.-.| 108.5 | 143.4 | 109.1 | 102. 1.5 
| a 121.3 | 135.9 | 147.0 | 114.6 115.9 || Mar. 27..-.--- 108.0 | 144.7 | 109.7 | 101.1 j 
aaa 102.1 | 121.1 | 116.0 96. 6 98.6 || Apr. 10__..--- 107.4 | 144.7 | 110.5 99.7 
SS 99.7 | 126.6 | 102.7 94. 6 98.3 || Apr. 24.....-- 107.3 | 144.0 | 112.6 99.0 
See 108.2 | 144.2} 1149! 99.9 } 
1933 May 22. ..... 108.4 | 144.4) 115.3 | 99.9 7 
| 94.8 | 112.3 | 99.9) 93.3 94.1 || June 5....---- 108.4 | 145.7 | 116.1 | 100.4 
Feb. 15......- 90.9 | 112.0 99.0 90.3 84.8 || June 19___..__| 109.1 | 146.5 | 117.8 | 101.1 2 
Mar. 15._-...| 90.5 | 112.3 | 100.1 88. 3 84.3 ii July 3......-- 109.6 | 146.6 | 120.0 | 101.1 2 
,) | Bees 90.4 | 112.8 98.8 88.7 84.3 || July 17_---- ..-| 109.9 | 147.7 | 120.5 | 100.8 } 
May 15..-.--- 93.7 | 115.8 | 100.1 92. 2 89.0 || July 31__.....} 110.4 | 149.0 | 120.2 | 101.6 
June 15....._- 96.7 | 117.2 | 103.7| 93.5 94.9 || Aug. 14__._-- 111.8 | 149.6 | 121.1 | 103.4 8 
Uf 104.8 | 128.0 | 103.5 97.7 110.3 || Aug. 28...-.--. 115.3 | 150.8 | 129.2 | 105.6 2 
A ee 106.7 | 137.8 | 105.7 96. 5 110, 2 
































Table 2 shows index numbers of the total weighted retail cost of 
all foods and of the groups, cereals, meats, dairy products, and otlier 
foods in the United States based on the year 1913 as 100, for specilied 
dates, and changes on August. 28, 1934, compared with August 29, 
1933, and July 31 and August 14, 1934. 


TABLE 2._INDEX NUMBERS OF THE TOTAL WEIGHTED RETAIL COST OF FOOD, \\)) 
OF CEREALS, MEATS, DAIRY PRODUCTS, AND OTHER FOODS FOR THE UNITE) 


STATES ON SPECIFIED DATES, AND PERCENTAGE OF CHANGE, AUG. 28, 1934, C\)\- 


PARED WITH AUG. 29, 1933, AND JULY 31 AND AUG. 14, 1934 















































Percentage change, 
Index (1913 =100) Aug. 28, 1934, con 
pared with— 
Article A 
1933 1934 1933 1934 
Aug. 15| Aug. 29| July 3 | July 17 | July 31 | Aug. 14} Aug. 28| Aug. 29} July 31) Aug |4 
| Se: 106.7 | 107.1 109.6 | 109.9) 110.4) 111.8] 115.3] +7.7] +4.4 
See 137.8 | 138.8 | 146.6 | 147.7) 149.0] 149.6] 150.8] +86] +1.2 8 
ESSIEN: 105.7 | 106.9 | 120.0} 120.5} 120.2] 121.1 | 129.2] +20.9| +7.5 
Dairy products_--_--- 96. 5 97.5} 101.1} 100.8| 101.6} 103.4| 105.6) +8.3| +3.9 
Other foods--_...---- 110.2} 109.2; 101.2] 101.4]; 101.9] 103.8{| 107.2} —18| +65.2 
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The accompanying chart shows the trend in the retail cost of all food 
and of the classified groups, cereals, meats, dairy products, and other 
foods in the United States (51 cities) from January 15, 1929, to August 
98, 1934, inclusive. 

The 51 cities covered by the Bureau have been divided into five 
geographic regions. Index numbers of retail food prices have been 
calculated for these regions to meet the many requests for this type 
of information. 

The regional divisions and the cities included in each are: 

North Atlantic.—Boston, Bridgeport, Buffalo, Fall River, Manches- 
ter, Newark, New Haven, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Port- 
land (Maine), Providence, Rochester, and Scranton. 

South Atlantic.—Atlanta, Baltimore, Charleston, Jacksonville, 
Norfolk, Richmond, Savannah, and Washington (D.C.). 

North Central.—Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Columbus, Detroit, 
Indianapolis, Kansas City, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Omaha, Peoria, 
St. Louis, St. Paul, and Springfield (Ill). 

South Central_—Birmingham, Dallas, Houston, Little Rock, Louis- 
ville, Memphis, Mobile, and New Orleans. 

Western.—Butte, Denver, Los Angeles, Portland (Oreg.), Salt 
Lake City, San Francisco, and Seattle. 

Table 3 shows index numbers of retail food prices for these regions 
by years, 1913 to 1933, inclusive, and on specified dates of the months 
of 1933 and 1934. These index numbers are based on the average for 
the year 1913 as 100. 

TABLE 3.—INDEX NUMBERS OF TOTAL WEIGHTED RETAIL FOOD PRICES BY GEO- 
GRAree. a BR 1933, INCLUSIVE, AND ON SPECIFIED 


{1913 = 100] 








Western 


Atlantic | Atlantic '} Central | Central | | States 


fort | | re 
Year and month North South North | South | United 
| 


| 





j 
100. 0 100.0! 100.0 100. 0 100. 0 
101.9 102.0 | 102. 4 102.5 | 100.9 | 
101.0 100. 6 | 100.9 101.3} 99. 
112.7 110.6 | 113.6 111.8) 106. 
146.1 146. 149. 

169.3 174. 167. 
184.7 191. 187. 
203. 2 204. 206. 
154.9 155. 151. 
143. 1 142. 139. 
149.7 146. 143. 
146.8 146. 144. 
156. 7 159. 156. 
160.9 164. 160. 
156. 5 157. 155. 
156. 2 153. 
157.5 157. 156. 
147.8 147. 146. 
123.9 122. 120. 
105. 1 102. 99. 
101.9 97. 
97.9 90. 
93.0 87. 
91.9 87. 
91.9 


~ — 


woe w 


147.6 134.8 
169. 157. 

188. 171. 6 
201. : 187. 
149.8 139. 
138.4] 130. 
141.9} 134.3} 
142. 134. 
155. 144. 
157.6 142. 
152. 140. 
152. 139. 
155. 143 
144. 133. 
116. 111. 
96. 6 95, 
94. 93. 
89. 90. 
86. { 

86.3 | 
86. 2 | 
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TABLE 3.—INDEX NUMBERS OF TOTAL WEIGHTED RETAIL FOOD PRICES By | 
GRAPHIC SECTIONS BY YEARS, 
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1913 TO 1933, 


DATES OF THE MONTHS OF 1933 AND 1934—Continued 






' EO. 








Year and month 





North 
Atlantic 


South 
Atlantic ! 
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WH DNWwWAkDewwwr 








—_ 
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SSFFFEANABZANAS: 

DACNWOORK AK Awe Oe eK © 














1933: 
May 15-_--.- 95. 1 
June 15... .-.- 98. 4 
July 15_--- cise Aer : 107. 6 
| ROR ne ae are 109. 0 
_ ) Jee 110.0 
SS See eee 109. 4 
Og RR ee eS ae See 110.3 
aa es ere 4, 110.3 
2 Se se eee SEP AS: 109. 5 
fl i. se CSS £2 Sone 109. 5 
RSet eee = Peels 109. 4 
tp RS ell sd ee 108. 4 
BG IG: as acini. dims mi Gurnee ee 106. 6 
1934: 
i 7. ae a 107.7 
ee eee ees 108. 1 
tL EES eS Sais aes Te 108.9 
Feb. 13 111.1 
Feb. 27. - 111.4 
ak SS Sale Se i ee 111.6 
BSR Se ee a ee 110.8 
ERS A a pC IPE eet ee ae 110, 2 
Apr. 24 aiaied 110.4 
NG tiisitinAdaihicianctmunnnneena 111.3 
8 SS EER See en eee Pe. 112.0 
ee er a ee 111.3 
RP Fe oe eal 112.6 
> SEE ER eh a 113.3 
> ee ae eee -| 113.7 
AiR eSiiR. -o:.4o aera: | 113.6 
5, Sa ee | 115.0 
RS CaS: <7 RT 117.4 
1 Revised 


INCLUSIVE, AND ON SPECIf ip) 
North South “ve Unite 
Central | Central Western State 

91.1 89. 2 89.7 93 
94.7 91.7 92. 1 96, ° 
105.0 | 98. 1 97.4 O48 
106.1 | 101.7 98. 4 Of 
106.1 | 101.8 97.8 | 107 
104.9 102. 2 98. 5 | 1O7.( 
105. 2 102. 1 98. 1 07 
104. 5 101.5 97.8 107 
103. 6 101.3 98. 0 | 108 ¢ 
104. 0 101.4 97.8 | 0 
104. 3 101.7 97.3. OF 8 
101.7 101.0 96.7 05 
101.2 100.7 94. 5 03.9 
102. 3 100. 2 95. 4 | 04 
103. 7 101.4 94.5 | 5.9 
104. 1 102. 4 95.9 | 05 8 
106. 0 102.8 97.6 ()8 
106. 2 103. 4 97.4 | * 
106.7 103. 6 | 97.7 | 08 
106.5] 103.5 | 97.2) — 100 
105.8 103.1 | 96.9 | 74 
106. 0 102.9 | 97.0 7.3 
106.3 103.3 | 96. 6 08. 9 
106. 4 102. 9 | 97.1 08. 4 
107.2 103. 1 98. 0 108.4 
108. 1 103. 1 | 98. 7 09. | 
108. 8 103. 6 | 99.7 | 00. 
109. 4 104.4; 100.0 | 00.9 
109. 1 105.7 | 100.5 | 10.4 
1il.1 107.5} 101.8 § 
114.8 111.7 103. 


Q | 


Table 4 shows index numbers of 23 food articles for the United 
States based on the year 1913 as 100, for August 15 and 29, 1933, and 
July 3, 17, and 31, and August 14 and 28, 1934. 


TaBLE 4. -INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES OF PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF FOOD 
FOR THE UNITED STATES ON AUG. 15 AND 29, 1933, AND JULY 3, 17, AND 31, AND ALU. 


14 AND 238, 1934 























1933 1934 
Article —_ 

Aug. 15| Aug. 29; July 3 | July 17 | July 31 | Aug. 14 | Aug. 28 
A a pound._| 118.9 119.3 128.3 129. 5 129. 1 129. 5 133. 1 
EER ae S do....| 118.8 119.7 128.7 130. 0 130. 0 130. 0 133. 6 
EEE ERE do....| 108.1 107. 1 113.6 114.1 114.1 114.1 117.2 
8 ee do_..- 96. 9 96. 9 103. 1 103. 8 103. 1 103. 1 107.5 
SE rcktaniccensssehnhccnanll do...- 81.8 81.8 86. 0 86.8 86. 0 86. 0 90. 1 
 iniweccnesenedccccand do_._- 93.8 100. 9 123.8 121.4 119.0 122. 9 154.8 
I i ciscienaod unkocuneid a: «i. 85.9 86. 3 105. 6 108. 1 109. 3 110. 4 118.9 
8 | eae do....| 121.6 122.7 142.8 143.9 146. 1 147. 2 | 153, 2 
. 0 8 EE Se ee aa do....| 118.5 121.7 142.3 138.6 132.3 130. 7 132.8 
Bi interescccccecensewnsescccens do._.. 97.2 96. 2 110.3 111.3 111.3 112.7; 115.0 
SES RRERER EEL quart--| 1225] 1236] 1258] 1258) 127.0| 127.0) 121 
ENS wae 71.0 72.6 79.1 78.6 79. 4 83.8 | 87.7 
Cineee0............--.----------+< do....| 106.8} 105.9) 106.8} 107.2| 106.8| 106.8| 110.0 
See” do... 63.3 62.0 65.8 66. 5 67.7 71.5 | 82.9 
Bee, @esh............. tildes dozen. 73.3 75.7 73.6 76.2 80. 9 87.8 | 95.4 
Bread, white, wheat____..___- pound..| 135.7 135.7 144.6 146. 4 148. 2 148.2; 150.0 
Flour. .......-.----.-.---------s do...-| 145.5] 1516] 1485) 1485{ 1485) 151.5| 1515 
Se OO a do....| 126.7 130. 1 146.7 146.7 146.7 150.0; = 150.0 
Rice... .---..------------------- do....| 73.6) 73.6| 943] 94.3) 943) 943 95.4 
aS eee do....| 205.9 194. 1 129. 4 123. 5 117.6 117.6 123. 5 
Sugar, granulated _.............. do....| 101.8] 101.8] 100.0} 103.6| 105.5| 103.6 163. 6 
Ti iacanntshiionhcnaihibibneimenil do....| 118.6 119. 1 128. 5 130. 1 130. 7 131.3 132. 2 
Se eS do... 90. 6 90. 9 92.3 92.3 92. 3 92. 6 93. 0 
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Table 5 shows average retail prices of principal food articles for the J Us" 
United States for August 15 and 29, 1933, and July 3, 17, and 3), ce 
and August 14 and 28, 1934. 


TABLE 5.-AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF FOOD FOR Yup 
UNITED STATES ON AUG. 15 AND 29, 1933, AND JULY 3, 17, AND 31, AND AUG. 14 ) 
































“ , \ND 
28, 1934 
aa Vegetal 
me As] 
1933 1934 sy 
Article : SS Pea 
Aug. 15 | Aug. 29/ July 3 | July 17 | July 31 | Aug. 14) Aue. 2» a 
| —— Fruits, 
| ea 
Beef: Cents Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | _ 
Sirloin steak............... pound. 30. 2 29. 8 32. 6 32.9 32.8; 32.9 . Rai 
Round steak.................d0.... 26. 5 26. 5 28.7; 29.0 29. 0 29. 0 29.8 Vegetal 
SES ee do__-- 21.4 21.2 22. 5 | 22. 6 22. 6 22. 6 Bla 
Chuck roast........-........ do..-.| 15.5 15.4 16.5} 166] 165| 16.5 72 Lin 
SSE Se SF eee 9.9 10.0 10. 4 10. 5 10. 4 10. 4 Nai 
Lamb: Sugar a 
Leg @ oe aeecececccnccoscccessss Fe 22. 4 23. 1 26.9 26. 2 25.0 24.7 Sug 
Eee ds SS eee Ree 35. 3 35. 0 33.4 33. 2 § Col 
SSE eae Sees 3 eS Tap a 11.3 11.0 10. 5 10.3 10,5 Mo 
Chuck or shoulder. -...---- Sa es SS 19.9 19.3 18.3 18. 2 5 Bevera 
Pork: Co! 
g ED Sa BO do 19.7 21.2 26. 0 25.5 25.0 25. 8 2.5 Te: 
i ee _ et opines 20. 8 20. 4 19.8 20. 6 27.( Miscell 
: Bacon, sliced.............--- do-... 23. 2 23. 5 28. 5 29. 2 29. 5 29.8 2.1 Pes 
} _ 8 eee a 32.7 33. 1 38. 4 38.7 39. 3 39. 6 1.2 Sal 
. ES ae ae ee ae fee 22.9 23. 5 23.8 23.9 , Sor 
meee, Meee... coc cnecncse se SN GEE 15.3 15.3 15. 5 15.6 6.4 To 
eae ESS! LL See 16.3 16. 6 16.8 17.2 | 19.5 
Veal: 
ae ee SS eee ee 30.8 30. 8 30. 5 30.5 | 
Poultry: ry 
iH : garantie chickens-_---....--- ee 20.7 20. 3 23. 5 23.7 23.7 24.0 24 I's 
"i ‘ish: 
2 Salmon, canned, pink._16-0z. can__|_._.___-__|________. 14,2 14. 2 14, 2 14. 1 14 for t 
; Salmon, canned, red__._____- ae 19.9 20.3 21.5 21.5 21.5 21.4 | 21.4 
Fats and oils: The 
FO eae ee pound_- 10.0 9.8 10. 4 10. 5 10.7 11.3 | BY 
Lard, compound_.-.------_- es eon Siri 9.6 9.7 9.9 10.2} i 29, 1 
Vegetable lard substitute... .do-___- 19.0 19.0 18.9 18.9 19. 0 18.9 | 19.0 7 
Oleomargarine..........-..- de....| 137 13.6 13.6 13.6 13.5 13.4 | ’ cities 
Dairy products: “oe 
pO SS SS eee dozen... 25.3 25. 6 25. 4 26. 3 27.9 30.3 price 
SR eee pound_. 27.3 27.9 30.3 30. 1 30. 4 32.1 | f 
area do... 23.6 23. 2 23.6 23.7 23.6 23. 6 | 24.3 TABLE 
i ee eee quart __ 10.9 10.9 11.2 11.2 11.3 11.3 | l.4 CIT 
y Milk evaporated___-_- 14-02. can_- 6.9 6.8 6.8 6.7 6.7 6.8 6.8 CH: 
BIIIIES Recceubacgeieted se Reet Roa 4.1] 41) 40] 42] 142 
Cereal] foods: j ae 
Flour, wheat, white_._._-- pound. 4.8 4.9 4.9 4.9 4.9 5.0 
EE aS a 3.8 3.8 4.4 4.4 4.4 4.5 | 
Po eee @o.... 6.2 6.4 6.8 6.8 6.9 6.9 f 
Corn flakes_-_------- 8-0z. package-- 8.5 8.6 8.4 8.4 8.3 8.3 8 
Wheat cereal. -_.__- 28-0z. package-- 23.4 23.8 24. 2 24.2 24. 2 24.3 24.3 
SR a pound-- 6.4 6.5 8.2 8.2 8.2 8. 2 | 8.3 
hts aysaneedeann anal 0... 15.5 15. 6 15.7 15. 6 15.8 15.7 5.8 
Bakery products: 
Bread, white, wheat__....._- 7.6 7.6 8.1 8.2 8.3 8.3 8.4 
pee Ee Et 8.4 8.7 8.8 8.8 8.8 8.9 
Bread, whole wheat_----..-- | ER I a Ses 8.8 8.8 8.9 8.9 8.9 
tO eos eae SE ee Sea 22.9 22. 6 22.7 22.7 22.9 
Fruits, fresh: 
[aS ee ee a ee Se ees 7.5 7.1 6.5 6. 0 | 8 
ES“ dozen_- 24.0 24.5 23. 0 23. 2 23, 4 23. 5 22.9 Atlant 
' SECON SO EE eae 31.3 31.7 31.7 30. 5 29,8 Baltin 
ARE So: ee 29.1 28. 6 38.9 38. 1 36. 9 37. 5 | 7.2 Birmi) 
Vegetables, fresh: Bostot 
eans, green_._...._..___- EEG Se 7.7 8.1 8.7 10. 0 | 8.9 Bridg 
IIILS Dicind, c-xpactenseniabonaitel oF 4.5 4.0 3.2 3.4 3.5 3. 6 | } Buffal 
IN dei ickaichnasiltitesaimend ER aes Ree’ 5.2 5.0 4.9 4.9 1.9 Butte 
SEE RSs PERRO 13. 1 11.3 10. 2 9. 6 9.4 Charl 
NS es SE _* @ Beer ee 9.1 8.2 9.3 9. 5 | 9.1 Chica, 
I ceinatecishtnedicninitieli pound_- 4.3 4.1 5.1 4.9 4.7 4.5 | 1.4 Cineit 
t REE tat 3.5 3.3 2.2 2.1 2.0 2.0 | 2 Cleve. 
Sweetpotatoes__......______- ee ES 6.3 6.7 6.6 6. 1 2 Colun 
nS ER (ae SRG et ss Tie 6.0 6.7 7.9 8.8 8.9 Dalla: 
Fruits, canned f Denv 
: BD cits iaeninesii-loaplen no. 24 can..|_.-....-. 16.9 18. 2 18.3 18.5 18. 6 | 5.4 Detro 
REE PIETERS PETE ee aa 20. 5 21.1 21.1 21.1 21.4 21.0 
NEES ABS 2 2 A SRE, ae 22. 2 22. 2 22.3 22. 4 . 
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Taste 5.-—-AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF FOOD FOR THE 
UNITED STATES ON AUG. 15 AND 29, 1933, AND JULY 3, 17, AND 31, AND AUG. 14 AND 
98, 1934—Continued 








1933 | 


Article - 





a 


Aug. 15 | Aug. 29} July 3 | July 31 | Aug. 14 | Aug. 28 





{ 

Vegetables, canned: | Cents Cents | Cents | Cent: | Cents Cents Cents 
Asparagus......- -no. 2 can —— ; 23. 6 23. § 23.9 23. 8 24. : 
Beans, green. ------- ...do 11.6 5 | 11.6 11.6 11. 

- do 10.3 10.3 11.3 7 11.3 11.3 | 11. 

————— 13. 0 13. 1 16. 6 1. 6 16.8 16.8 17. 

T re tee iv do___-_] 9.4 4 10. ! 5 | 10. 5 4 | 10. 
Pork and beans__- ..16-0z. can 6.8 8 6. ». 6 | 6.6 6 6 

Fruits, dried: 
Peaches__----- : pound 15. 
Prog ceasesna P _do 9.8 : 11.6 
TV _.do 9. ; . 9. 6 | 

Vegetables, dried: 
Black-eyed peas - - do 3 ae 
Lima beans _.-__-- _do 9. 6 | 
Navy beans......--. —— 

Sugar and sweets: 

Sugar, granulated - do 
Corn sirup-.-.-.-- 24-02. can 
Molasses.......-.- 18-0z. can 

Beverages: 

OdRicknastadtne _.. pound 
Tét....acteitaanes do 

Miscellaneous foods: 

Peanut butter do 
Salt, table____ , : do 
Soup, tomato 10% oz. can_- 
Tomato juice 1344-02. can__ 

















Table 6 shows index numbers of the weighted retail cost of (90g 
for the United States and 39 cities, based on the year 1913 as 1905) 
The percentage change on August 28, 1934, compared with August 
29, 1933, and July 31 and August 14, 1934, are also given for these 
cities and the United States and for 12 additional cities from which 
prices were not secured in 1913. 


TaBLe 6.—INDEX NUMBERS OF THE TOTAL WEIGHTED RETAIL COST OF FOOD BY 
CITIES AND FOR THE UNITED STATES ON SPECIFIED DATES, AND PERCENTAGE 
CHANGE, AUG. 28, 1934, COMPARED WITH AUG. 29, 1933, AND JULY 31 AND AUG. 14, 1934 








Percentage change, 
Index (1913=100) Aug. 28, 1934, com- 
pared with 


1934 1933 | 1934 
j | 





7| July 31|Aug. 14|Aug. 28/Aug. 29| July 31| Aug. 14 





} 





United States. . ‘ ; 110.4; 111.8|) 115.3 | +7.7 | +4. 4 


F 
l to 








| 


weaw i! 


Atlanta , , ‘ 107 
Baltimore . ‘ ’ . 115. 
Birmingham , ; . 5. 107. 
Boston q ’ . 111 
Bridgeport 1 fs Some, “3 
Buffalo q 3 ‘ 115 
Butte 


em | 


108. 113.5 
118. 123.0 | +11. 
113.9} +9.8 
115.8 | +5.: 
aia ae? 
+7.! 


Conoco 


109. 

113. 
4 ’ ' 108. 
Cleveland 8. 107. 
Columbus : 


“Ie ore w owe bd 


107.1 
101.8 
112.5 
































+4+4+++++++++t+++ 
$2 ROS we bo GO GO ND GE GOR NO Be ge 
oawnooa- 
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TABLE 6.—INDEX NUMBERS OF THE TOTAL WEIGHTED RETAIL COST OF FOO)) py 






























































CITIES AND FOR THE UNITED STATES ON SPECIFIED DATES, AND PERCEN | oj fro 
CHANGE, AUG. 28, 1934, COMPARED WITH AUG. 29,1933, AND JULY 31 AND Al cj, 
1934—C ontinued , the 
Percentage ch 4; i. not 
Index (1913= 100) Aug. 28, 1934 tn. the 
pared with— 
City wn . Ar 
1933 1934 1933 193 
ee Sa COt 
Aug. 15|Aug. 29) July 3 | July 17 | July 31|Aug. 14/Aug. 28|Aug. 29| July 31) Aug. j ’ 
Fall River__.......--| 106.4 106.2 | 108.2 109.7 109. 7 110.9 113.3 +6.7 +3. 3 2 
ARRAS AR Rpt Wye in, Vleetaeelh Vice FE ates win +11.1] +3.4 3 nu 
Indianapolis- - - ----- 105. 9 105.6 | 104.4 104.7 103. 7 105. 6 108. 6 +2.9 +4. 7 +2.4 “36 
Jacksonville___._..-- 98.0] 98.6] 102.1] 105.4] 103.5] 105.0] 106.6] +80] +3.0) 4): SIZ 
Kansas City....-.--| 105.4 106. 6 108. 4 109. 2 109. 4 114. 4 116.1 +8. 8 +6. 1 +]4 19: 
Little Rock..-.-.-.-- 97.0 96. 7 98. 2 98.8 101.6 103. 2 109.3 | +13. 1 +7.5 L5G ue 
Los Angeles. --.------ 100. 2 99. 9 95. 7 97.0 96. 5 99. 4 100. 4 +.5 ~4.1 +10) \ 
Louisville _-_-.-.---- 103.9 | 105.7 | 105.2} 104.3) 106.2| 109.4] 111.7] +5.6| $5.2) 49, AD 
Manchester -------- 109. 4 ()) 115. 0 113.7 114.0 114.7 117.1 | 2 +7.0 +2. 7 +2] f | 
Memphis... _------- 99.3| 98.6] 103.4] 102.5] 103.5| 107.2} 1104) +119) 466. +24 ol 
Milwaukee_-___------ 111.8 110.3 113.0 112. 2 112.7 112.7 119. 1 | +8. 0 +5. 7 5 
Minneapolis_.......-| 106.7 104. 4 112.6 114.1 114.3 115. 2 119.3 | +14.2 4-4.3 In 
Sa Se SY 2S Se See a Se | +7.7 +5. 2 | 
NG@WGEK............. 106. 0 107.5 112.5 112.5 112.0 113.0 115. 6 +7.6 +3. 2 OD 
: New Haven.--.--_--- 112.8 113.9 114. 6 117.1 117.7 118. 2 120.7 +5.9} +2.5 | 
New Orleans. ------- 105. 2 105. 7 106. 0 106. 4 108. 4 109. 8 113. 5 +7.4 +4.7 
NeW 2 OfK..........- 111.2 112.3 118.3 117.7 116.6 117.3 120. 0 +6.9 +2.9 +2 an 
EMS CE ES PE, ee ee oe +9.5 |} +3.9 1.9 il 
: a carcnnciosns 101.2] 99.8} 105.5 | 107.8] 107.9} 109.3] 1125] +127] +43 in 
i ES SSS es CE SE ae. FAS ee +8.3 |) +4.7 
Philadelphia_ ------- 106. 4 109. 1 117.3 117.4; 117.9 118.9 120.9 | +10.8 +2. 6 | Re 
Pittsburgh _______-- 103. 8 104. 3 109. 0 108. 3 109. 1 110.7 113. 1 +8. 4 +3. 7 0 
Portland, Maine----_|..-..--- SS RS Se EE: Ceaeies* ARES +8.6 | +3.8 
Portland, Oreg.___-- 95.9| 961] 982) 993) 1008]| 101.4] 1033! +7.6| +25 Pal 
Providence-_-__------ 109. 1 110.0 110. 4 111.1 111.4 112.9 115. 4 +4.9) +3.5 C 
Richmond _-.---__---- 107.9 109. 2 114.4 114.8 114.5 117.4 120.5 | +10.3 +5. 3 S 
.-—’-_C ES ee eS SE Te ee iagkthabinst = Se | +S. 4 
SS ee 111.8 112.3 111.9 111.7 111.4 115.4 120.3 +7.2 +8. 0 j = 
.. —- Se SRN ties ae FEF EPL ne Sate + ieeee +13.2| +4.0 
5 ‘alt Lake City_-_---- 92.9 91.5 94.7 94. 6 94.7 96. 1 99. 0 +8. 2 +4. 6 
i an Francisco------- 109. 5 109. 7 111.6 111.5 112.8 113.9 116. 4 +6. 1 +3. 2 
bi: EE SE a Rt eS | ee CR eee +6.1) +3.3 
4 SaaS ae 113. 5 113.6 115. 6 115. 0 113.0 118. 2 118.3 +4. 1 +4.7 Y 
a, 104.7 105. 1 104. 6 105. 2 106. 2 106. 6 108. 8 +3. 5 +2. 5 | 
Springfield, Ill_- --_-- ee ee ee ee ee ee ae SRE +5.3 | +4.0 
Washington_-__-__---- 110.7 112.6 117.5 116.8 117.2 117.5 122.8 +9. 1 +4. 8 { 
1 Data not available. 2 Compared with Aug. 15, 1933. 
: Retail prices of food for Hawaii were first secured in February 1°30) =. 
and are shown separately for Honolulu and other localities in the 
islands. ™ 
On August 1, 1934, retail prices of foods as a whole showed an in- FB 
crease of 5 percent for Honolulu and 4.3 percent for other localities m 
in Hawaii compared with August 1, 1933. As compared with July - 
1, 1934, a decrease of 0.6 percent was shown for Honolulu and an in- 7 
crease of 1.8 percent for other localities. a. 
19: 
0 o-o- 
19° 
Retail Prices of Coal, August 15, 1934 19 
° 19 
ETAIL prices of coal as of the 15th of each month are secured 
*,* . . . . 19 
from each of the 51 cities from which retail food prices are 
. . . 19 
obtained. The prices quoted are for coal delivered to consumers but & 
. . . . 19 
do not include charges for storing the coal in cellars or bins where an 
. * 19 
extra handling is necessary. 


Average prices for the United States for bituminous coal and for 
stove and chestnut sizes of Pennsylvania anthracite are computed 
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from the quotations received from retail dealers in all cities where 
these coals are sold for household use. The prices shown for bitumi- 
nous coal are averages of prices of the several kinds. In addition to 
the prices for Pennsylvania anthracite, prices are shown for Colorado, 
Arkansas, and New Mexico anthracite in those cities where these 
coals form any considerable portion of the sales for household use. 

Table 1 shows for the United States both average prices and index 
numbers of Pennsylvania white-ash anthracite, stove and chestnut 
sizes, and of bituminous coal on January 15 and July 15, 1913 to 
1932, and for each month from January 15, 1933, to August 15, 1934. 
An average price for the year 1913 has been made from the averages 
for January and July of that year. The average price for each 
month has been divided by this average price for the year 1913 to 
obtain the index number. 

The accompanying chart shows the trend in retail prices of stove 
and chestnut sizes of Pennsylvania anthracite and of bituminous coal 
in the United States. The trend is shown by months from January 

5, 1929, to August 15, 1934, inclusive. 

TABLE 1.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES PER 2,000 POUNDS AND INDEX NUMBERS OF 


COAL FOR THE UNITED STATES BASED ON THE YEAR 1913 AS 100, ON THE 15TH OF 
SPECIFIED MONTHS FROM JANUARY 1913 TO AUGUST 1934 











s t . . 
Penns viv ania anthra- | Bituminous’ 





| ° 
Pennsylvania anthra- 


cite, white ash— mT cite, white ash— Bituminous 


= EE | : . 
| “Chsiees: Stove | Chestnut 


Stas 
Year and |—————_—_- |__| avy. | Yearand |—————| —_—— 
month Av- . | month ~ r. 
AV Av- | yp. [erage - | AV In- AV In- 
erage _ mS ; . erage] Goy |@Tage! dex 
| price, (1913 | Propo | sia be price, (1913 | Price,| (1913 


| 2,000 | * 2,000 | yar " i | 2,000 | * 2,000 | * 
ib. |= 19) “ip. | ib. |= 20) ip. [= 10 








| Dol. Dol. 
100.0} 5.43) 100.0 || 1928: Jan___| 15.44] 199.8} 15. 08 
103.0} 5.48] 100.8 | y...| 14.91] 192.9} 14.63 
97.0) 5.39) 99.2 |! 1929: Jan___| 15.38] 199.1] 15. 06 
101.0} 5.97] 109.9 y_..| 14.94] 193. 4] 14. 63 
98.3} 5.46) 100.6 || 1930: Jan_...| 15.33) 198.4] 15.00 
101.0} 5.71) 105. 14. 84! 192.1] 14. 53 
97. 100. 15, 12} 195.8] 14. 88) 
93| 102.7 | 102. 104, 14.61] 189. 1] 14. 59) 
12} 105. 2| 104. 101. 15. 00) . 97] 
9) 
5 


Dol. we Dol. 
73} 100. 0 
99) 103.4 
46| 96. 6) 
80} 100.9 
60} 98. 3) 
83' 101. 3) 
54 97. 6 


~ 
=) 


1913: Yr. av. 
Jan... 
July_.. 

1914: Jan... 
July—- 

1915: Jan__- 
July... 

1916: Jan__- 
July... 

1917: Jan... 
July... 




















| 
| 


SONNNON Os 
2 < J -) 

KHON GAS; 
Cone Ooonecr- 


= 
—_ 


29) 120. 118. 128, 13. 37) 16| 
08) 117.5) 9. 16) 118. 132. 82 61) 
1918: Jan. .- 88) 127.9 . 03) | 198. 141. 75 
July... 96| 128.9) 10. 127 2} 145. 70 
1919: Jan___| 11.51) 149.0) 11.61) 146. 145. 22 
July_..| 12. 14} 157. 2.17| 153. 149. 44) 
1920: Jan___! 12. 59) 162. | 161. 162. 18 
July_..| 14. 28) 184. t. 33) 181. 194. 47| 
1921: Jan.._.| 15. 207. 3} 203. 217. 85| 
July... " 192. 188. 192. 3: 
1922: Jan_.__| 14. 193. 189. 182. 
July...) 14.87) 192. aI 188. 174, 
1923: Jan_.._| 15. 199. 5) 195. 205. 
July__.| 15. 195. 190. 184. 
1924: Jan. __| 15.77) 204. | 199. 179. 
July...| 15. 197. | 190. 164. 
1925: i" . 45} 200. | 194, 170. 
196. 3) 188. 158. 
1926: z (1) (1) ' 179. 
, 199. 191. 160. 79) 
1927: Jan_ . 66) 202. 194, ; 183. ie 02) 
196. 187. . 91) 163.9 


— 
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. ——s 
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aa | 





>rnc 
i- oe 


i. 
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rr 
46) 
45) 
44) 
46, 
46) 
14 
53| 
60) 
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' Insufficient data. 
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Table 2 shows average retail prices per ton of 2,000 pounds and 
index numbers (1913 = 100) for the United States on August 15, 1933, 
July 15, 1934, and August 15, 1934, and percentage change over the 





year and month periods. 


TABLE 2.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES AND INDEX NUMBERS OF 
UNITED STATES AND PERCENTAGE CHANGE 


;, 19833 AND JULY 15, 1934 


Article 


Pennsylvania anthracite: 
Stove: 
Average price per 2,000 pounds________- 


Ne enai 


Chestnut: 
Average price per 2,000 years eee 
Index (1913= 100) - ; 
Bituminous: 
Average price per 2,000 eileen . 
Index (1913= 100) 





Table 3 shows 
cities on August 15, 
by local dealers in each city. 


COAL FOR THE 
AUG. 15, 1934, COMPARED WITH AUG. 


Percent 
change 

| 1934, 
| with— 


a g e 
Aug. 15, 
compared 


| Aver: ige retail price and index 
number 


July 15, 
1934 


Aug. 15, 
1933 


Aug. 15, 
1934 





$12. 85 
166. 3 


$12. 79 


$13. 02 
165. 5 | 


168. 5 


$12. 65 
159.8 


$12. 60 | 
159. 2 
$8. 23 | 
151.5 


$12. 83 
162. 1 
$7.77 


143. 0 


$8. 30 


152. 6 


average retail prices of coal for household use by 
1933, July 15 and August 15, 1934, as reported 


TABLE 3.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS. FOR HOUSE- 


HOLD USE, AUG. 15, 1933, 


AND JULY 


15 AND AUG. 15, 1934, BY CITIES 











1933 | 1934 


City and kind of coal 


Aug. 
15 


| 
July 
15 


15 


Atlanta, Ga.: 
Bituminous, prepared sizes_| $6. ‘ 
Baltimore, Md.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite: 


Bituminous: 
Prepared sizes: 
Low volatile. _ 
Run of mine: 
High volatile.....____- 
Birmingham, Ala.: 
Bituminous, prepared sizes | 
Boston, Mass.: 
Pennsy Ivania anthracite: 
13. 2! 
13. 00 
Brides Conn.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite: 
13. 


13. 13. 


Buffalo, N.Y.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite: 

12. 41 

12. 16 


9.80 | 9.77 
9. 92 | 9. 92 


12. 65 


12. 40 
Butte, Mont.: 


Bituminous, repared sizes_| 
Charleston, 8. e. ™ 


Bituminous, prepared sizes-_| 


9.70 








8. 62 


Aug. | 


1934 


City and kind of coal 
July 
15 


Aug. 
15 


| Chicago, I1.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite: 
Stove iiaensade 
Chestnut. 
Bituminous: 
Prepared sizes: 
High volatile 
Low volatile. 
Run of mine: 
Low volatile__ 
‘c incinnati, Ohio: 
] Bituminous: 
Prepared sizes: 
High volatile... ._-- 
Low volatile 
‘Cleveland, Ohio: 
| Pennsylvania anthracite: 
t Stove-_ - 
Chestnut 
Bituminous: 
Prepared sizes: 
High volatile 
Low volatile 
\Columbus, Ohio: 
Bituminous: 
Prepared sizes: 
| High volatile_-__- 
Low volatile 








j 
i 
i 
| 
] 
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TABLE 3.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOUs ry 
HOLD USE, AUG. 15, 1933, AND JULY 15 AND AUG. 15, 1934, BY CITIES—Continued 














1933 1934 
City and kind of coal City and kind of coal 
Aug. | July | Aug. 
15 15 15 

Dallas, Tex.: Newark, N.J.: 

Arkansas anthracite, egg - - ./$13. 50 |$13. 50 |$13. 50 Pennsylvania anthr-cite: 
Bituminous, prepared sizes.) 10.00 ; 10.00 | 10.00 Sn a cenamee eg 
Denver, Colo.: "Ei 

Colorado anthracite: New Haven, Conn.: 
Furnace, 1 and 2 mixed__| 14.50 | 15.50 | 15. 50 | Pennsylvania anthracite: 
Stove, 3 and 5 mixed____- 14.50 | 15.50 | 15. 50 aaa ae 
Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 7.30} 8.18 | 8.22 | ae 

Detroit, Mich.: New Orleans, La.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite: yg prepared sizes 
eS a a RS 11. 55 | 11.59 | 12.10 || New York, N.Y. 
ee toe 11.55 | 11.59 | 12.10 Pennsy lvania anthracite: 

Bituminous: ce 
Prepared sizes: ae nd 

High volatile_......__-- 6. 27 | 7.17 7.15 || Norfolk, Va.: 

Low volatile aca uttaie cee 7. 32 8. 52 | 8.52 Pennsylvania anthracite: 
Run of mine: OE SEN eke PSY 

Low volatile___--...--- 6.38 | 7.98 | 7.98 2 a es 

Fall River, Mass.: Bituminous: 
Pennsy]vania anthracite: Prepared sizes: 

ta 13. 67 | 13.83 | 14.00 High volatile_.......-- 
_ ae: 13.42 | 13.58 | 13.75 Low volatile. ......--- 
Houston, Tex.: Run of mine: 
Bituminous, prepared sizes.| 9.60 | 10.80 | 10.83 Low volatile. ........- 
Indianapolis, Ind.: Omaha, Nebr.: 
Bituminous: Bituminous, prepared sizes 
Prepared sizes: || Peoria, Ill.: 
High volatile__..__.__-- 5.38 | 6.16 | 6.34 Bituminous, prepared sizes 
Low volatile___.......- 7.40 | 7.95 | 8.45 || Philadelphia, Pa.: 

Run of mine: Pennsylvania anthracite: 
Low volatile. _.-......- 6.50 | 7.00] 7.50 Se ie 

Jacksonville, Fla.: SRS EET 
Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 9.94 | 10.13 | 10.63 || Pittsburgh, Pa.: 

Kansas City, Mo.: Pennsylvania anthracite: 
Arkansas anthracite: | EEE 

er 10. 44 | 10.53 | 10.80 Chestnut____._-- 
. .  * eee 12.33 | 11.60 | 11.68 Bituminous, prepared ; sizes 

Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 5.57 | 6.30| 6.27 || Portland, Maine: 

Little Rock, Ark.: Pennsylvania anthracite: 
Arkansas anthracite, egg...| 10.25 | 10.50 | 10.50 | ae ai RR 
Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 7.94 | 8.17] 8.1 (aaa 

Los Angeles, Calif.: Portland, Oreg.: 
Bituminous, prepared sizes.| 16.46 | 16.27 | 16.27 Bituminous, prepared sizes 

Louisville, Ky.: Provid R. ¥ 
Bituminous: pores 

Prepared sizes: Pennsylvania anthracite: 
High volatile........__- 5.08 | 6.16 | 6.16 Stove. ......------------ 
Low volatile.__.....-.- 7.06 | 7.92| 7.98 || _. Chestnut--......---...-- 

Manchester, N.H.: Richmond, Va.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite: Pennsylvania anthracite: 
en TS PEE, 14.00 | 14.50 | 15.00 eS: 
. . Sea: 14.00 | 14.50 | 15.00 0 Ra ee 

Memphis, Tenn.: Bituminous: 

Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 6.68.) 7.20 | 7.17 Prepared sizes: 

Milwaukee, Wis.: igh volatile 
Pennsylvania anthracite: Low volatile..._...... 

TN et wane serae 12.86 | 12.91 | 13.16 Redan: #8 
Cum. ............... 12.61 | 12.66 | 12.91 Lo saiaaa 

Bituminous: w volatile. ...-...-- 

Prepared sizes: Rochester, N.Y.: : 
High volatile___.._____- 7.21 | 7.98! 7.98 Pennsylvania anthracite: 
Low volatile.__......_. 9.31 | 10.36 | 10.39 Stove....--------------. 

Minneapolis, Minn.: Chestnut..-..-----..---. 

Pennsylvania anthracite: St. Louis, Mo.: 
| aye aR 15.00 | 15.05 | 15.30 Pennsylvania anthracite: 
SE 14.75 | 14.80 | 15.05 a, See ee 

Bituminous: Chestnut........-.... a 
Prepared sizes: Bituminous, prepared sizes. 

igh volatile_...__.__.. 9.76 | 10.18 | 10.28 || St. Paul, Minn.: 
ons volatile ee 12. 36 | 12.96 | 12.96 Pennsylvania anthracite: 

Mobile, A | AR, NET TE ii 
oe = il prepared sizes_| 7.13 | 8.05 | 8.10 i ae 
1 The av pe of coal delivered in bins is 50 cents higher than here shown. 


delivered in b 

















| 1933 | 1934 
Aug. | July | A 
15 15 ] 
12.10 |$12.15 |$12. 55 


_| 14.13 | 14.00 | 14 
_| 13.88 | 13.75 | 13 


13.07 | 12.67 | 12 


-|113. 70 | 14.63 | 1 
-|' 13. 44 | 14.38 | 14 


_| 13.25 | 12.50 | 13 
.| 13.25 | 12.50 | 13 











Practically all coal! 


11.80 | 11.90 | 12.3 


12.12 | 11.45 | 11.7 
11.87 | 11.20 | 11.4: 
13.00 | 13.00 | 13. 0 

-| 13.00 | 13.00 | 12 

‘ 7.00 8. 00 g 
8. 00 9. 00 Q 

-| 7.00; 7.50 7 


Oo 
OO 


SS 


See 7.50 | 7 
-| 8.40 8.37 &. 
-| 675) 7.00) 7 
| 

.| 12.35 | 12.60 | 12 
-| 12.10 | 12.35 | 12 
-| 13.97 | 13.65 | 13.77 
-| 13.72 | 13.53 | 13 

§.19 | 6.44) 6 
-| 15.00 | 15.00 | 15.2 
-| 14.75 | 14.75 | 14.95 





TABLE 4 
HO 


St. Pau 
Bitur 
Pre 

H 

L 

Salt La 
Bitul 
San Fri 
New 
Cel 
Color 
Eg 
Bitul 
Savant 
Bitu 
Scrant 
Penr 
st 

Ch 


2 All 
This a 
3 Per 


Ret: 


T 


Bur 
Lab 
give 
arti 
fers 
trer 
shor 
ano 
con 
slig 
on | 
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TapLe 3. AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOUSE 
~ HOLD USE, AUG. 15, 1933, AND JULY 15 AND AUG. 15, 1934, BY CITIES—Continued 








1933 1934 1933. | 1934 





| —___— —— —-——_———_— + 
City and kind of coal | City and kind of coal 
Aug. | July | Aug. Aug. | July | Aug. 
15 15 | 15 1 | 15 





St. Paul, Minn. —Continued. | Seattle, Wash.: 
Bituminous: Bituminous, prepared sizes_| $ 
Prepared sizes: 
High volatile....-.--- -| $9. Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 
Low volatile. .......---| 12. | 13. | Washington, D.C.: 
Salt Lake City, Utah: Pennsylvania anthracite: 
Bituminous, prepared sizes ; : $13. 68 1813.70 |3 
San Francisco, Calif.: ell Chestnut 3. 4: 3.40 |3 1: 
New Mexico anthracite: | Bituminous: 
Cerillos egg - - - - -- beksowesn 5. 6 5. 5. 6: Prepared sizes: 
Colorado anthracite: High volatile........___| 38. 25 56 
ee | 25. 25. 11 Low volatile ag. & 00 
Bituminous, prepared sizes | 15. 15, 04 Run of mine: 
Savannah, Ga.: Mixed .----| 3 7.62 | 38.02 | 
Bituminous, prepared sizes 8. § 9.53 | 29.70 | 
Scranton, Pa.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite: 





8.38 | 8.44!) 8.69 | 
8. 13 19 | 8.44 || 











? All coal sold in Savannah is weighed by the city. A charge of 10 cents per ton or half ton is made. 
This additional charge has been included in the above price. 
3 Per ton of 2,240 pounds. 


Retail Prices of Food in the United States and in Certain 
Foreign Countries 


HE index numbers of retail prices of food published by certain 

foreign countries have been brought together with those of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics of the United States Department of 
Labor in the subjoined table, the base years in all cases being as 
given in the original reports. As stated in the table, the number of 
articles included in the index numbers for the different countries dif- 
fers widely. These results, which are designed merely to show price 
trends and not actual differences in prices in the several countries, 
should not, therefore, be considered as closely comparable with one 
another. In certain instances, also, the figures are not absolutely 
comparable from month to month over the entire period, owing to 
slight changes in the list of commodities and the localities included 
on successive dates. Indexes are shown for each year from 1926 to 
1930, inclusive, and by months since January 1931. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL FOOD PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES AN) |\ 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
























































i, ee, ee pone Australia| Austria | Belgium | Bulgaria| Canada | China . 
B f a ane G li I i 
Bureau of| Bureau o Federal | °f Indus- enera Dom n- National C 
. , S Census | cs tictinc try, Direction} ion Bu- | Tariff 
Gemputing agency... Pann i and Sta- — Labor, | of Statis-| reau of |Commis-| © 
F “| tistics and Social tics Statistics sion 
Welfare 
Number of localities_- 51 30 Vienna 59 12 70 Shanghai 
Commodities in- 46 foods - 
cluded......_.....__| 42 foods | and gro- | 18 foods | 33 foods | 35 foods | 46 foods | 24 foods 
ceries 
) 7 
Base=100...______ 1913 (1000) July 1914] 1921 1926 1926 1926 | Jul 
ee a 160. 6 1, 027 116 1170.7 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 
A es Se 155. 4 1, 004 119 1 207.5 97.8 98. 1 106. 7 
ee eee 154.3 9S9 119 1 207.4 102. 5 98. 6 92. 1 
136. 7 1, 047 122 1 218.4 106. 4 101.0 98. 4 
ee 147. 1 946 118 1 208. 6 86.7 98. 6 118.8 
1931 
a 132.8 876 109 RS 89. 1 104.9 
peurmeey............. 127.0 864 106 gs Sea 85. 6 122.0 
TNT 126. 4 854 105 2 e eS 82.8 117.4 
pu © SS Saree 124.0 851 104 2 y Pa ae ars. 80. 5 98. 7 
SES 121.0 840 104 A aE 7.7 98. 7 
|S RES 118.3 833 108 176. 5 =e 75.0 99. 6 
Sa ee 119.0 811 110 174.8 2 68.0 74.7 96. 4 
CS aaa 119.7 805 109 171. 5 |_- _ 75.5 116. 5 
September______ é 119.4 SO4 109 cy |) SERS A 73. 5 124.4 
| _ Sa 119. 1 805 lll 170. 2 71.4 110.0 
November_. 116.7 812 110 167.9 |_ 71.5 103. 2 
December_.___ 114.3 809 110 > f aa 71. 2 97.0 
1932 
January______ aoe 109. 3 814 111 156. 5 67.1 69. 6 98. 2 
February...._______. 105. 3 829 110 151.3 65. 7 66.5 122.8 
| ee ERE 105. 0 825 109 148. 2 65. 8 66. 0 114. 2 
iS USS aes 103. 7 824 107 144.3 65. 2 65. 4 99. 1 
i SST ‘ 101.3 812 108 144.8 64.8 62.9 98. 4 
eee 100. 1 803 113 143.8 65. 1 62.1 107.3 
PSS a 101.0 800 110 144. 4 65. 0 61.4 101.4 
eae 100.8 796 109 142.9 63. 2 63. 5 103. 6 
September.._....___- 100. 3 792 110 150.8 62.6 63.0 102. 6 
| eae 100. 4 7386 110 155. 4 62.8 63. 6 94.9 
November_________ 99. 4 764 109 159.4 62.8 63.9 87.9 
December_......___- 98. 7 759 109 156.9 62. 1 64.0 84.5 
1933 
January.._..._______ 94.8 747 106 154.4 61.9 62.8 87.3 
February-_.._____._-- 90.9 742 103 156. 1 62.3 60. 6 94.8 
| ee 90. 5 734 103 150. 4 62. 2 60. 4 92.3 
Se 90. 4 746 103 147.7 60.9 61.3 85. 2 
i aaa 93. 7 750 103 143. 0 59. 6 61.9 86.0 
ES ae 96. 7 759 106 143. 4 59. 2 62. 2 84. 1 
0 EO are 104.8 754 104 144.0 60. 0 63. 2 86.3 
ps 3 106.9 767 104 146. 6 59. 5 67.8 90. 0 
September_.._._____ 3 107.2 768 104 151. 2 59. 5 65.9 88. 0 
ER 3 107.0 764 104 153. 3 59.8 65. 4 88. 1 
November__________ 3 106.8 750 104 153. 6 60.7 65.8 83. 2 
December..__._._.____- 3 104.7 769 104 153. 6 61.4 66. 6 79.8 
1934 
, ee 3 105. 2 767 104 150. 3 61.9 67.7 78. 0 
February... .....___- 3 108. 2 771 102 146. 8 63.0 69. 4 80. 4 
See 3 108.3 774 101 141.1 61.8 72.9 75.0 
( RG a 3 107.4 791 101 136. 5 60. 6 71.0 74.2 
PE ae 3 108, 3 798 100 ke lg Seager « 68. 6 74.4 
SS ee 3 108.8 777 102 BD ttintawansia 67.6 75.4 
Mad a eacbicennc cd SY | eae | SO a Sa 68. 4 90. 2 
, SS SIRENS SS Se ES Scere etl ee ‘ 
1 Computed average. 2 July 3 Average. 


Bureay 


(hw, 9 


OY 


9 
t} } 


14.3 


1M) 





INDE} 


—— 


Country 


Computi 


Number 


Comme¢ 
cluded 


Base 


1926 
a 
1928..-- 
1929.... 
1930 


January 
Februal 
March. 
April ni 
May 

June... 
July. -- 
August 
Septem 
Octobe! 
Novem 
Decem! 


Januar 
Februa 
March 
April. 
May.. 
June. . 
July... 
August! 
Septen 
Octobe 
Noven 
Decem 


Janual 
Febru 
March 
April. 
May. 
June_ 
July... 
Augus 
Septel 
Octob 
Novel 
Decer 


Janua 
Febru 
Mare 
April 
May. 
June. 
July. 


1’ 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL FOOD PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES AND IN 
FOREIGN COUNTRé&ES—Continued 








Computing agency-. 


Number of localities. 


Commodities in- 
cluded 


Base = 100 


Estonia 


Finland 


France | Germany 


Hungary 


India 





Bureau of 
Statistics 


of Social 
Affairs 


Ministry 


Commis- 
sion of 
Cost of | 
Living 


Federal 
Statistical 
Bureau 


Central 
Office of 
Statistics 


' 


Labor 
Office 





Tallin 


21 


Paris 72 





Budapest 


Bombay 





51 foods 


14 foods 





1926 
1927 
1928. . 
1930 


pg Pe Ce oe 
February : 
Merell..cacssaseoas ae 
April 
May 
June_. 
July 
August 
September 
i eS a 
November 
December-.-.-- 


January 
PODEUEET 6 dutscotsns 


September 
October 
November 
December 


January 
February 


August 
September 
October 


January 
February 

















January- 
_June 1914 


Foods | 24 foods 





12 foods 





17 foods 


Ireland 


Depart- 

ment of 
Industry 
and Com- 

merce 








| October 
| 1913-July 
} 1914 


January- 
June 1914 


| 

144.4 
151.9 
| 152. ; 
5 
| 


9 


154. 
142. 


ol 133. ! 
131. 
129. 
129. 7 
129. ¢ 
130. § 
130. 
126. 
124. ¢ 
123. 
121. 
119. 


116. 
113. 
114, 
113. 
112. 
113. 
113. 
111. 
110. 
109. 
109. 
109. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL FOOD PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES ANp jy 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES—Continued 

































































Nether- New y South - Switzer-| United 
County. .-...-..----- lands | Zealand | Norway| Poland | 4Apiog | Sweden | “jong | x, gdom 
Census | Central Office of 
Bureau Central Board of | Federal 
Computing agency---} of Statis- —— ry Statisti- a Social Labor |* — 
tics StiCs i. cal office -ta- | Welfare | office r 
office tistics tistics | 
Number of localities_- — 25 31 Warsaw 9 49 | 34 509 
Commodities in- = T 
NN dich asciduhcessetvaentins 15 foods | 58 foods | 89 foods | 85 foods | 20 foods | 43 foods | 28 foods | 14 foods \ 
AN 
- 3 1926-30 1914 = shi 
Base=100-_........... 1911-13 (1,000) July 1914 1928 (1,000) July 1914 |\June 1914 oo y 1914 ois 
| y 
ER RE ere 1161.3 1, 026 6 11,178 1158 160 | 1A4 ave 
 _, Oe aS 1 163.0 983 > aR: 11,185 1152 158 | LA Tl 
Sa IRAE 1 166. 4 1, 004 Dee 11) 169 1 154 157 157 
Se aay 1 162.4 1,013 | a 11,153 1150 156 154 iti 
RE apt 1 150.2 974 ee ea 11,101 1 140 152 re I 
1931 ite 
TT SECO. 910 _ | ae 1, 081 132 148 138 ing 
 — | es ery 879  . aes - } ee 146 13 Int 
SRT: 139.9 856  ) eT 4 5, ae 144 134 W 
EE ae ae 851 gg PRES. 1, 073 130 142 129 
a ee ee S847 py SERS Sc . ees: 141 x St 
a: scp celetadssncnscess ug 140. 6 839 ET enc kina ke ly eos 141 7 <7 
SES I 1 eee a, 824 } Sera 1, 043 127 140 
HEB, SEER 820 yg ARES: i | aN 139 s 
September___.._.___- 136.9 812 _ 4 res fe 139 8 CO 
834 | Saat 1, 026 128 138 128 ( 
 —~“TUSERES Saas 832 | eee ( ) ar 137 134 sp 
December-__---.--__- 125. 5 835 bee OP Ponnnsensas 134 | 132 S} 
1932 ts 
REST ESS, gee 827  }, Sa 990 127 132 | St 
“Se. sean 810 ee RS 129 | oe 
EE 118.8 792 > ees 3) ee 128 Ww 
ar SS, ee, 797 RS 987 125 128 
ich k nnn. pel nadadmated 787 Sy RRP aed ee 126 2 ve 
cc a alec aad 119. 2 778 8 eS |) eee: 125 2 e 
= TT SSyelt 761 ot NpeearE 944 124 124 2 ve 
| ES I SORE e, 761 | Ses. SSE 123 2 
September......___.- 119.7 758 |) rs ae 122 | 2 ni 
= SSS . aie, 7  _) Sas 927 125 123 | 2 
ET, a 745 |, RRR 928 |...... dt 122 | 
December... ._..-__-- 119. 2 713 De icciccosinonietes | a 120 | 2 
1933 Sl 
SES Ce eee See 707 130 57.4 931 123 118 23 Se 
REESE ae 727 130 58. 6 |, er 117 22 . 
eR 115.5 712 130 60. 0 LEER IEES 116 / ir 
A, eee 714 130 60. 4 966 119 116 | 
EE a ERS a 727 130 60.0 ae 116 | 4 t] 
ae 116.5 723 130 59.5 Pt Bittcannene 116 1l4 
Sa See 732 132 60. 4 980 120 116 11s 1 
| MBE te SRR 741 133 55.3 ios 116 ‘ 
September. -._.._____- 121.1 746 132 56. 0 | SS: 117 22 \ 
SS pen 753 132 55.9 1, 029 123 117 ld 
REESE IESE. 751 130 55.9 \ ) See 117 2 t 
December........_-.- 128.3 750 129 56. 5 S| ays 117 at 
1934 
REESE: SE RES 750 128 54.8 1, 035 120 117 | 124 
RIES ES 763 128 55.3 «| Ses 116 | 122 J 
Se 125. 5 769 128 54.6 DE Liviinmneead 115 120 § 
SEP NOR EE ae ates 777 130 55.0| 1,054 120 115 118 
| RR SRK pA IgNe 780 130 52.6 | ee 115 116 e 
SSeS 123.1 778 132 51.2 1, 115 Lhi 
EIR SAE | ee AIRE Cee 133 8 | epee 123 115 122 y 
Computed average. 2 July. 





WHOLESALE PRICES 





Scope of Wholesale Price Reports 


HE Bureau of Labor Statistics of the United States Department 

of Labor collects prices of important commodities at wholesale. 
An index number is compiled from 784 of the individual price series to 
show the trend of wholesale commodity prices. Each item is weighted 
according to its relative importance in the country’s markets and the 
average for the year 1926 is used as the base in calculating this index. 
The list of articles is classified into 10 major groups of related commod- 
ities, which in turn are broken down into subgroups of closely related 
items. ‘The method used in the compiling of the data and in calculat- 
ing the index is explained in the introduction to Bulletin No. 493, 
Wholesale Prices 1913 to 1928, issued by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 

Yearly and monthly indexes by groups of commodities have been 
constructed for a period since January 1890. To this series has been 
spliced the index of wholesale prices extending back to the year 1840, 
taken from the report of the Committee on Finance of the United 
States Senate on Wholesale Prices, Wages, and Transportation, other- 
wise known as the ‘‘ Aldrich report.’’ The series of indexes used for the 
years 1801 to 1840 is that compiled by Prof. Alvin H. Hansen, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. A combination of these series gives an index 
number of wholesale prices by years since 1801 and by months since 1890. 

The number of commodities included in the index has varied con- 
siderably from time to time. Since January 1926, 784 individual price 
series have been included, 234 of which were added during the revision 
in 1931. Detailed monthly data for the added individual items for 
the years 1926 to 1930, inclusive, have not been published. Annual 
averages for the 234 added items, however, will be found in Bulletin 
No. 572. Monthly statistics for all items for the year 1931 are con- 
tained in Bulletin No. 572. 

For monthly and yearly statistics prior to 1931 reference is made to 
previous reports of the Bureau of Labor Statistics.'__ Monthly prices 
and indexes since January 1932 are shown in.the monthly reports 
entitled ‘‘Wholesale Prices.””’ Averages for the years 1932 and 1933 
will be found in the December issues for these years. 





' Bulletins Nos. 27, 39, 45, 51, 57, 63, 69, 75, 81, 87, 93, 99, 114, 149, 181, 200, 226, 269, 296, 320, 335, 367, 390, 
415, 440, 473, 493, 521, and 543. 
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Since January 1932 the Bureau has calculated and issued a wee';|y 
index number of wholesale prices. Indexes are published only for {\\e 
10 major groups of commodities and the special group, ‘ All commoi|i- 
ties other than farm products and foods.”’ Weekly prices of individ);,| 
items are not published in any form. 

The apparent discrepancy between the monthly index and {hye 
average of the weekly indexes is caused partly by the fact that tye 
months and weeks do not run concurrently, and partly by the necessity 
of using ‘‘pegged” prices when current weekly information is not 


available. 


Wholesale Prices, 1913 to August 1934 


ABLE 1 presents index numbers of wholesale prices by groups 

of commodities, by years from 1913 to 1933, inclusive, by monthis 
from January 1933 to August 1934, inclusive, and by weeks for 
August 1934. 


TABLE 1.—INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES 









































[1926 = 100] 
Perm Hides! ‘Tex- | Fuel |Metals) puiia-|Chem- House- Mis- | A 
Period prod- | Foods|leather| ‘He | and | metai| img | icals | nish. | cele | con 
prod- | light- mate-| and : lane- | mod 
ucts — ucts | ing = rials | drugs aso ous | ti 
By years: 

| Se 71.5 | 64.2] 68.1] 57.3] 61.3| 90.8] 56.7] 802] 56.3) 93.1| «68 

Snakes caaeud 71.2| 64.7] 70.9] 54.6) 56.6| 80.2] 527] 81.4] 568] 89.9!) | 

aki iisecsciiil 71.5 | 65.4] 75.5] 54.1] 51.8] 863] 53.5/1120| 56.0| 86.9) 6 

| RE ae 84.4] 75.7| 93.4] 70.4] 74.31] 116.5| 67.6| 160.7] 61.4| 100.6| 5: 

| 129.0 | 104.5 | 123.8] 98.7 | 105.4 | 150.6 | 88.2 | 165.0} 74.2| 122.1) 117 

| Reh RR 148.0 | 119.1 | 125.7 | 137.2 | 109.2 | 136.5 | 98.6 | 182.3] 93.3 | 134.4 

thet iia tenteeel 157.6 | 129.5 | 174.1 | 135.3 | 104.3 | 130.9 | 115.6 | 157.0 | 105.9 | 139.1 | 138. 

RAL aeRO 150.7 | 137.4 | 171.3 | 164.8 | 163.7 | 149.4 | 150.1 | 164.7 | 141.8 | 167.5) 154.4 

Spa, 88.4 | 90.6 | 109.2| 945] 96.8/| 117.5| 97.4| 115.0] 113.0/ 109.2| | 

ci cetnas nee oat 93.8 | 87.6 | 104.6 | 100.2 | 107.3 | 102.9| 97.3 | 100.3] 103.5) 928) wW7 

RRS 98.6 | 92.7 | 104.2} 111.3] 97.3 | 109.3 | 108.7 | 101.1 | 108.9) 99.7) 100 

ca clgt accel 100.0} 91.0} 101.5 | 106.7| 92.0/ 106.3| 102.3) 98.9| 104.9] 93.6) vs 

ienacictinnsbinaal 109.8 | 100.2 | 105.3 | 108.3] 96.5 | 103.2) 101.7 | 101.8 | 103.1 | 109.0) 103 

| epee Bie.” 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 

AE BRS EAs 99.4) 96.7| 107.7| 95.6] 883) 96.3] 94.7] 968] 97.5] 91.0) 54 

i oh pm alas 105.9 | 101.0 | 121.4} 95.5] 84.3] 97.0] 94.1] 95.6| 95.1] 854) 6.7 

et encetinhh 104.9 | 99.9] 109.1} 90.4] 83.0/ 100.5] 95.4] 942] 94.3) 826) 9 

Bs ocd assed 88.3] 90.5/ 100.0) 80.3] 78.5| 92.1] 80.9] 89.1] 92.7] 77.7) S04 

Bin asm cbienachiiial 64.8| 74.6| 86.1] 66.3] 67.5| 84.5] 79.2] 793] 84.9] 69.8) 73.0 

ees. 48.2] 61.0| 72.9] 54.9] 70.3| 80.2| 71.4| 73.5] 75.1] 644) 648 

SRS RRR: 51.4| 60.5! 80.9) 648] 66.3| 79.8| 77.0| 72.6] 75.8] 625) 65.9 

By months: 

1933: 
January... ___. 42.6| 55.8| 68.9] 51.9] 66.0] 782] 70.1| 71.6) 72.9| 61.2) 61.0 
February... _- 40.9| 53.7| 68.0] 51.2] 63.6| 77.4| 69.8{ 71.3| 723] 59.2 8 
March..._____- 42.8| 54.6] 68.1] 51.3] 629] 77.2] 70.3| 71.2] 722] 58.9] 60.2 
acai 44.5) 56.1) 69.4) 51.8) 61.5) 76.9| 70.2) 71.4] 71.5) 57.8) 04 

nea 50.2| 59.4| 76.9] 55.9] 60.4| 77.7| 71.4| 73.2| 71.7| 58.9) 627 
PI 53.2] 61.2| 824] 61.5] 61.5) 79.3| 74.7| 73.7] 734] 6628/ 650 
ae ReaD 60.1] 65.5| 86.3| 68.0] 65.3) 80.6] 79.5! 73.2| 74.8] 64.0] 69 
August___.___- 57.6| 64.8| 91.7] 74.6] 65.5| 81.2| 81.3| 73.1| 77.6| 65.4) 6 
September.___- 57.0 |* 64.9| 92.3' 76.9] 70.4| 82.1| 82.7| 727] 79.3] 65.1) 705 
October ____._- 55.7| 64.2] 89.0! 77.1] 73.6] 83.0] 83.9] 72.7] 81.2) 65.3| 712 
November..__. 56.6| 64.3] 88.2); 76.8] 73.5| 827] 849] 73.4] 81.0] 65.5|) 71! 
December.....| 555 | 62.5 | 89.2: 76.4| 73.4| 83.5| 85.6| 73.7] 81.0) 65.7) 70.8 
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TABLE 1.—INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES—Continued 
[1926 = 100] 
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Purchasing Power of the Dollar at Wholesale, 1913 to August 1934 


CHANGES in the buying power of the dollar expressed in terms of 
wholesale prices from 1913 to August 1934 are shown in table 2. The 
figures in this table are reciprocals of the index numbers. To illus- 
trate, the index number representing the level of all commodities 
at wholesale in August 1934 with average prices for the year 1926 as 


the base, is shown to be 76.4. The reciprocal of this index number 
is 0.01309 which, translated into dollars and cents, becomes $1.309. 
Table 2 shows that the dollar expanded so much in its buying value 
that $1 of 1926 had increased in value to $1.309 in August 1934 in the 
purchase of all commodities at wholesale. 

The purchasing power of the dollar for all groups and subgroups of 
commodities for the current month in comparison with the previous 
month and the corresponding month of last year will be found on 
page 1031. 
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TABLE 2.—PURCHASING POWER OF THE DOLLAR EXPRESSED IN TERMS OF WHOL & 
SALE PRICES 












































[1926=$1] 
Hides! oy. | Fuel |Metals) puita-|Chem-|HOUS*| mis- | 
Farm and til nd d i icals fur- | | wee 
Period prod- | Foods /leather oh ii h metal | _ "8 ; | nish- on = | com. 
ucts | prod- pr o 1g t- prod- mate- anc | ing ane- } 
. | ucts ing +. | rials | drugs ous t 
} ucts ucts goods | 
2 
By years: i 
i $1. 558 |$1. 468 |$1. 745 |$1. 631 |$1. 101 \$1. 764 |$1. 247 |$1. 776 |$1.074 | $1. 433 
SRS: 1.404 | 1.546 | 1.410 | 1.832 | 1.767 | 1.247 1.898 | 1.229 | 1.761 | 1.112 | 1. 468 
CO fel 1.399 | 1.529 | 1.325 | 1.848 | 1.931 | 1.159) 1.869 | .893 | 1.786 | 1.151 | 1. 439 
2: SE 1, 185 | 1.321 | 1.071 | 1.420 | 1.346 | .858! 1.479 | .622/ 1.629] .994)! 1.17 
tl aM 775 | .957 | .808| 1.013} .949) .964 | 1.134] .606 © 1.348] .819-| 5] 
SPEER .676 | .840|} .796| .729| .916| .733| 1.014] .549) 1.072] .744! . 702 
1919__.... -s------.| .685 | .772' .574| .730| .959| .764| .865| .637] .944| .719| 722 
ae MR eee .664 | .728| .584| .607| .611| .669| .666| .607| .705| .597| #48 
a 1.131 | 1.104} .916 | 1.058 | 1.033 | .851 | 1.027] .870] .885 | .916] 1.025 
NS a eR 1.066 | 1.142] .956| .998| .932| .972| 1.028] .997| .966 | 1.078 | 1.034 
ee a eda 1.014 | 1.079 | .960| .898/] 1.028 | .915] .920| .989] .918/ 1.003]  . 904 
os eal nalainh oanpeael } 1.000 | 1.009 | .985 | .937]| 1.087] .941 | .978/ 1.011 | .953 | 1.068! 1.019 
eee 911 | .998| .950] .923 | 1.036] .969| .983| .982] .970| .917! 966 
(3a 1.000 | 1.000 | 1.000 | 1.000 | 1.000 | 1.000 | 1.000 | 1.000 | 1.000 | 1.000 | 1. 000 
| ess 1.006 | 1.034 | .929 | 1.046 | 1.133 | 1.038 | 1.056 | 1.033 | 1.026 | 1.099 | 1.048 
ic heoats-sopiciiin ..-| .944| .990] .824 | 1.047 | 1.186 | 1.031 | 1.063 ' 1.046 | 1.052} 1.171 | 1.034 
| are aes .953 | 1.001 | .917 | 1.106 | 1.205 | .995 | 1.048 , 1.062 | 1.060 | 1.211 | 1. 049 
RRR RAREST 1.133 | 1.105 | 1.000 | 1.245 | 1.274 | 1.086 | 1.112, 1.122] 1.079 | 1.287) 1.157 
a. 1. 543 | 1.340} 1.161 | 1.508 | 1.481 | 1.193 | 1.263 } 1.261 | 1.178 | 1.433 | 1.37 
iliitheaansqansated 2.075 | 1.639 | 1.372 | 1.821 | 1.422 | 1.247 | 1.401 | 1.361 | 1.332, 1.553 | 1.543 
SE annie onecna 1.946 , 1.653 | 1.236 | 1.543 | 1.508 | 1.253 | 1.299 | 1.377 | 1.319) 1.600} 1.517 
By months: | 
1933: 
January. .-.....| 2.347 | 1.792 | 1.451 | 1.927 | 1.515 | 1.279 | 1.427! 1.307 | 1.372 | 1.634! 1.639 
February-.----- ) 2.445 | 1.862 | 1.471 | 1.953 | 1.572 | 1.292 | 1.433 . 1.403 | 1, 383 | 1.689 ' 1. 672 
March......... | 2.336 | 1.832 | 1.468 | 1.949 | 1.590! 1.295 | 1.422} 1.404! 1.385 | 1.698 1. 661 
Sl cdedneson 2. 247 | 1.7 1.441 | 1.931 | 1.626 | 1.300 | 1.425! 1.401 | 1.399 | 1.730! 1.656 
ay-....-------| 1.992 | 1.684 | 1.300 | 1.789 | 1.656 | 1.287 | 1.401 | 1.366 | 1.395 | 1.698 | 1.59: 
anneal. 1.880 | 1.634 | 1.214 | 1.626 | 1.626 | 1. 261 | 1.339 | 1.357 | 1.362 | 1.645 | 1.538 
tinned 1. 664 | 1.527 | 1.159 | 1.471 | 1.531 | 1.241 | 1.258 | 1.366 | 1.337. 1.563 | 1.45 
August -....-.-- 1. 736 | 1.543 | 1.091 | 1.340 | 1.527 | 1.232 | 1.230 | 1.368 | 1.289 ' 1.529) 1.4 
September____- 1. 754 } 1.541 | 1.083 | 1.300 | 1.420 | 1.218 | 1.209 | 1.376 | 1.261 | 1.536) 1.412 
ctober - - -.-.- 1.795 | 1.558 | 1.124 | 1.297 | 1.359 ! 1.205 | 1.192 | 1.376 | 1.232 | 1.531 | 1. 404 
November..-.. 1. 767 | 1.555 | 1.134 | 1.302 | 1.361 1.209 | 1.178 | 1.362 | 1.235 | 1.527 | 1. 40 
Oe eee Saleeid 1. 802 | 1.600 | 1. 121 | 1.309 1. 362 | 1.198 | 1.168 | 1.357 | 1.235 | 1.522 | 1.412 
January -...--- 1.704 | 1.555 | 1.117 | 1.307 | 1.368 | 1.170 | 1.159! 1.344 | 1.288 | 1.481 | 1.28 
February_----- 1. 631 | 1.499 | 1.116 | 1.300 | 1.381 | 1.149 | 1.155 1.325 | 1.235 | 1.460 | 1, 359 
March.......-- 1.631 | 1.486 | 1.127 | 1.307 | 1.401 | 1.148 | 1.157! 1.321 | 1.220 | 1.443 | 1.357 
ree 1.678 | 1.511 | 1.125 | 1.328 | 1.395 | 1.138 | 1.153 } 1.325 | 1.225 | 1.439 | 1.364 
Se 1. 678 | 1.490 | 1.138 | 1.359 | 1.379 | 1.122 | 1.145 | 1.326 | 1.220 | 1.433 | 1.357 
June.........-.| 1.580 | 1.433 | 1.148 | 1.376 | 1.374 | 1.140 | 1.139 | 1.323 | 1.220 | 1.425 | 1.310 
REE 1.550 ; 1.416 | 1.159 | 1.399 | 1.353 | 1.152 | 1.149 | 1.326 | 1.225 | 1.431 | 1.337 
August. -....... 1. 433 | 1.353 | 1.193 | 1.412 | 1.340 | 1.153 | 1.166 | 1.321 | 1.222 | 1.425) 1.309 
By weeks ending: 
August 4, 1934_-._. 1. 502 , 1.393 | 1.175 | 1.406 | 1.339 | 1.160 | 1.148 | 1.325 | 1.205 | 1.431 | 1.332 
August 11, 1934....| 1.486 | 1.385 | 1.182 | 1.412 | 1.328 | 1. 164 | 1.156 | 1.325 | 1.208 | 1.427 | 1.326 
’ August 18, 1934....| 1.451 | 1.350 | 1.188 | 1.406 | 1.330 | 1.164 | 1.157 | 1.318 | 1.206 | 1.422] 1.314 
B August 25, 1934_-..| 1.393 | 1.325 | 1.182 | 1.406 | 1.330 | 1. 164 | 1.157 | 1.316 | 1.206 | 1.427 | 1.300 
































Index Numbers and Purchasing Power of the Dollar of Specified Groups of 
Commodities, 1913 to August 1934 


IN TABLE 3 the price trend since 1913 is shown for the following 
groups of commodities: Raw materials, semimanufactured articles, 
finished products, nonagricultural commodities and all commodities 
other than farm products and foods. 

In the nonagricultural commodities group all commodities other 
than those designated as “‘Farm products’”’ have been combined into 
one group. All commodities with the exception of those included in 
the groups of farm products and foods have been included in the 
group of “All commodities other than farm products and foods.” 





Year 


1914------ 
1915------ 
1916------ 
\917-----: 
1918-----. 
1919.---- 
1920.---- 
1921---- 
1922-.-- 
1923.---- 
1924.---- 
103%...<- 
1926-- 
1927 .---- 
1928. --- 
1929.--- 
1930---- 
1931..-- 
1983...<< 
— 
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TABLE 3.-INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES BY SPECIFIED GROUPS OF 
: COMMODITIES 


[1926 = 100] 
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Table 4 shows the purchasing power of the dollar in terms of the 
special groups of commodities as shown by index numbers contained 
in table 3. The period covered is by years from 1913 to 1933, ip. 
clusive, and by months from January 1933 to August 1934, inclusive 
The method used in determining the purchasing power of the dollar 
is explained on page 1021. 


TABLE 4.—PURCHASING POWER OF THE DOLLAR AS DETERMINED BY INDE x 
NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES BY SPECIAL COMMODITY GROUPs 












































[1926 =$1] 
| All | All 
Non-! modi N : 
Semi- 4 on- moc 1- Semi- wwOon- 
, agri- ties 7 agri 
Raw | ao Anat cul- | other Raw | “fac ee cul- r 
Period | mate- |), | !she@ | tural | than Period mate- | 2° tural r 
: tured | prod- tured | prod- | © ie 
rials com- | farm rials com- rn 
prod-| ucts modi-| prod- prod- | ucts eadi- | or 
ucts ties ucts ucts ties 
and 
foods 
| _ 
eee $1. 453 ($1. 335 |$1. 441 lee ats $1. 429 || 1933: 
eee 1.479 | 1.429 | 1.475 | 1.497 | 1.506 January----|$1. 992 |$1. 757 |$1. 499 |$1.541 | $1. 4s 
_ ese. 1. 488 | 1.232 | 1.451 | 1. 460 1. 471 February --.| 2.066 | 1.776 | 1.522 | 1.570 | 1.515 
ae 1. 211 . 845 | 1.215 | 1.172 1. 133 March...--| 2.024 | 1.757 | 1.522 | 1.567 | 1. 52 
ee 816 . 665 . 916 . 884 . 876 Seas 2.000 | 1.745 | 1.522 | 1.570 | 531 
_, Se .736 | .650| .802)| .799 . 803 =a 1. 862 | 1.631 | 1.488 | 1.529 | 1. 504 
_ eee -685 | .633 | .7 7 . 776 June......-| 1.779 | 1.531 | 1.449 | 1.484 | 1. 451 
ecdehess .659 | .505 |] .668 646 . 620 =e 1.618 | 1.447 | 1.385 | 1.414 85 
SRA 1. 133 | 1. 041 . 968 . 999 . 953 August.-..-| 1.650 | 1.395 | 1.362 | 1.389 | 1. 35 
i nhisinetsaae 1.042 | 1.011 | 1.036 | 1.028 .977 September} 1.621 | 1.372 | 1.337 | 1.357 | 1.314 
ee 1.015 | .843! 1.008] .991 . 959 October-..-} 1.618 | 1.374 | 1.326 , 1.344 | 1. 295 
a 1.025 | .920 | 1.038 | 1.030 | 1.003 November -| 1. 603 | 1.401 | 1.330 | 1.348 | 1. 295 
| RS! .937 | .950 | .994)| .986 .975 December--| 1.616 | 1.383 | 1.337 | 1.351 | 1. 200 
rents 1.000 | 1.000 | 1.000 | 1.000 1.000 || 1934: 
ae 1. 036 | 1.060 | 1.053 | 1.057 | 1.064 January-..-| 1.560 | 1.391 | 1.316 | 1.333 | 77 
Ee 1.009 | 1.058 | 1.043 | 1.055 | 1.076 February --| 1.515 | 1.337 | 1.299 | 1.314 | 271 
_ eee 1.026 | 1.065 | 1.058 | 1.072 | 1.092 March... 1.517 | 1.346 | 1.205 | 1.312 | 1.274 
ieee 1. 186 | 1.222 | 1.136 | 1. 164 1.174 ae 1, 536 | 1.353 | 1.297 | 1.312 |) 1.272 
1.524 | 1.449 | 1.299 | 1.340 1. 333 ae 1.536 | 1.357 | 1.285 | 1.305 | 1. 267 
| ee 1.815 | 1.686 | 1.422 | 1.464 | 1.425 are 1.486 | 1.372 | 1.279 | 1.300 | 1.279 
peel 1.770 | 1.529 | 1.418 | 1.449 | 1.404 July...-..--| 1. 464 | 1.376 | 1.279 | 1.300 | 1. 27F 
August.....| 1.397 | 1.377 | 1. 263 | 1. 285 | 1 277 








| 
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Wholesale Price Trends During August 1934 


WHOLESALE commodity prices increased by 2 percent in August, 
according to the index calculated by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
of the United States Department of Labor. The index number for 
the month advanced to 76.4 percent of the 1926 average as com- 
pared with 74.8 percent for July. The August index stands at the 
highest point reached during the year and is the highest level 
attained since February 1931. 

The upward trend in prices was for the most part confined to 3 of 
the 10 major groups of commodities carried in the Bureau’s index. 
Nearly two-thirds of the 204 items showing advances were in tlic 
farm products, foods, and fuel and lighting materials groups. Of 
the 784 items included in the index 456 remained unchanged. De- 
clining prices were reported for 124 items. Changes in prices by 
groups are as follows: 
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TABLE 5.—NUMBER OF ITEMS CHANGING IN PRICE FROM JULY TO AUGUST 1934 








% Y 
Group Increases No change 





Farm products. - --- 2 a ee ; 

Foods 6 ee ORE SSSHESC COS S ESOC ECO SESEROOES OOZES eSSCes ‘ 
Hides and leather products. ---.- At 3 Te 
|) EE Sr ay ee 
Fuels and lighting materials_-.-.................---- 
Metals and metal products_- ------- a 3 aa 
Building materials...........-_-- | Se . ; oe ee 
Chemicals and drugs-.------- 
Housefurnishing goods-__------ 

A (ene wakeneesnnsona ; 


| 
- 
| 


Pe bkbeckannscee . 


Raw materials, including farm products, raw silk, crude rubber, 
and other similar commodities registered an advance of approximately 
5 percent and are 18 percent above the August 1933 level. Semi- 
manufactured articles, including such items as leather, rayon, iron 
and steel bars, wood pulp, and other similar goods declined by one- 
tenth of 1 percent. The present index, 72.6, compares with 72 7 for 
July and 71.7 for a year ago. 

Finished products, among which are included more than 500 manu- 
factured articles, rose 1.3 percent over the July level and are nearly 
8 percent above a year ago. The combined index for all commodities, 
exclusive of farm products and processed foods, declined approximately 
one-tenth of 1 percent between July and August, but was higher than 
a year ago by 5.5 percent. The nonagricultural commodities group, 
which includes all commodities except farm products, advanced 1.2 
percent in the general average, to a point 8 percent higher than a year 
ago. 

The index as a whole, after a steady rise for the past 4 months, 
registered an advance of nearly 10 percent over August 1933, when 
the level was 69.5 percent of the 1926 average. The increase since 
August 1932, when the index was 65.2, amounts to 17 percent. As 
compared with August 1930, when the level was 84.3, present prices 
are lower by 9.4 percent; as compared with August 1929, when the 
index was 96.3, they are down by 20.5 percent. The general level 
in August was 27.8 percent above the low point of 1933 (February), 
when the index was 59.8 

The greatest advance from July to August was recorded by the farm 
products group, with the average rising over 8 percent. Important 
items in this group showing higher prices were hogs, 30 percent; eggs, 
24.5 percent; calves, 16 percent; hay, 15.5 percent; grains and live 
poultry, 15 percent; seeds, 14 percent; dried beans, 13 percent; tobacco, 
7 percent; cows, 5.5 percent, and cotton, 4.5 percent. Fresh apples, 
on the other hand, declined 22.5 percent; lemons, 18 percent; wool, 7 
percent, and oranges, 4.5 percent. The present level of farm-product 
prices is approximately 21 percent above that of a year ago. It is 

86184—34——14 
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42 percent higher than in August 1932. As compared with Aus} 
1929, farm products are down by 35 percent. 

The foods group advanced 4.7 percent to 73.9 percent of the 192¢ 

average, showing an advance of 14 percent over August 1933, when 
the index was 64.8. It is 19.5 percent over August 1932, when th 
index registered 61.8. The wholesale food price index, however, js 
15.5 percent lower than in August 1930, and 28.5 percent below that 
of August 1929, when the indexes were 87.6 and 103.5. Important 
price advances in this group were reported in August for butter, cheese. 
rye and wheat flour, hominy grits, corn meal, canned and dried fruits. 
canned corn and string beans, fresh and cured beef, bacon, ham, fres}, 
pork, veal, lard, coffee, raw sugar, edible tallow, and vegetable oils. 
Lower average prices were reported for canned tomatoes, lamb, mutton. 
canned salmon, cocoa beans, and powdered cocoa. 
_ Continued advances in prices of anthracite and bituminous coal, 
gas, electricity, and certain petroleum products were responsible {or 
the 1-percent increase in the fuel and lighting materials group. Coke 
remained unchanged at the July level. The index for this group, 
74.6, compared with 65.5 for August 1933 shows an increase of 1|4 
percent during the year. 

An advance of 17 percent in cattle feed and 6 percent in crude rubber 
caused the miscellaneous commodity group to show an increase of 
four-tenths of 1 percent. The index for miscellaneous commoditics, 
70.2, compares with 69.9 for July 1934 and 65.4 for August 1933. 
The advance during the year has been slightly more than 7 percent. 
Strengthening prices for chemicals and mixed fertilizers offset weaken- 
ing prices for drugs and pharmaceuticals and fertilizer materials, re- 
sulting in the group of chemicals and drugs showing an increase of 
four-tenths of 1 percent. Present prices are 3.5 percent above August 
1933. Prices of furniture increased during August while furnishings 
decreased. The index for the house-furnishing goods group as a whole 
advanced two-tenths of 1 percent and placed present prices 5.5. percent 
over August of last year. 

The 14-percent decline in average prices of hides and skins, and 
smaller decreases for boots and shoes and leather, accounted for the 
decline of nearly 3 percent in the hides and leather products group. 
The present index, 83.8, is 8.5 percent lower than August 1933, when 
the index was 91.7. 

Declining prices of lumber, structural steel, and other building 
materials caused the building-materials group to show an averave 
decrease of 1.4 percent. The index for paint and paint materi:ls 
averaged higher than in July, while brick and tile, cement, and plumb- 


ing and heating fixtures remained at the previous level.% Building- 


material prices are higher by 5.5 percent,than in August_1933. The 
present index, 85.8, compares with 81.3 fora year ago. Present 
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prices are, On the average, 23 percent higher than 2 years ago and 10 
percent lower than the general average for August 1929. 

Continued weakening prices in the subgroups of clothing, knit goods, 
silk and rayon, and woolen and worsted goods, classified under textile 
products, caused the index for the group, as a whole, to move down- 
ward 1 percent. Cotton goods showed a general advance of 1.5 per- 
cent. Other textile products, including raw jute, twine, and similar 
items, increased one-tenth of 1 percent. The present level of the tex- 
tile-products group is 5 percent below that of August 1933. 

Lower prices for iron and steel products more than counterbalanced 
the slightly higher prices for nonferrous metals and caused the metals 
and metal-products group to decrease one-tenth of 1 percent. The 
subgroups of agricultural implements, motor vehicles, and plumbing 
and heating fixtures remained unchanged. The index for the group, 
86.7, is 6.5 percent above that for August 1933 when the average was 
81.2. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics index number, which includes 784 
price series weighted according to their relative importance in the 
country’s markets, is based on the average prices of 1926 as 100. 

Index numbers for groups and subgroups of commodities for August 
1934 in comparison with July 1934 and August of each of the past 5 
years are contained in the accompanying table. 
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TABLE 6.—INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES BY GROUPS AND SUBGR:, 
OF COMMODITIES 




















[1926 = 100] 
Aug. July Aug. Aug. Aug. Aug. 
Groups and subgroups 1934 | 1934 | 1933 | 1932 | 1931 | 1930 
Fee CCR RI ae» 76.41 74.8| 69.5| 65.2] 721] 843 
SD icine ic cal nuit panceichnceleeren aaa 69.8 64. 5 57.6 49.1 63. 5 84.9 
EE eS See, eee eS 86.0 74.8 64.6 38. 2 44.8 80. 4 
Livestock and poultry.......-...........- 56. 2 48.8 45.9 52.8 67.0 84. 6 
Other farm products_..............-..---- 73.1 70. 5 62.5 50.8 67.3 86. 7 
RI Ls 0S SENT eee 73.9| 70.6| 648] 61.8| 746] 87.6 
Butter, cheese, and milk.................- 77.3 74.8 65. 7 60. 2 2.2) 97. 
SE ieninacntincocdcsvncsodeses 91.0 88. 9 84.8 66. 0 70.9; 79.9 
Fruits and vegetables................---.-.- 65. 6 68. 2 oe 55. 6 73.4) 88.6 
eI et BR RRS at FE 69.4 63.4 51.0 61.9 76.0 93. 1 
Ec cie ohaccthks heidi ehnistnninntp Saneihes antes 68.9 64.5 62.6 62. 1 69. 6 78. 1 
Hides and leather products_-_-.-..........---- 83.8 86.3 91.7 69.7 88.7 99. 0 
Boots and shoes-..............-...---.--- 97.9} 98.0) 96.1) 844] 93.51 100.6 | 
CE EE ee a 57.4 66. 6 91.5 39. 3 69. 1 91.2 
EE a EES SS Se eT 71.3 75. 1 $2.5 60.0 90.3 99.9 
Other leather products...................- 86.8 86.8 81.2 82.3} 101.4} 105.4 
eS Se ee ee 70.8 71.5 74.6 52.7 65. 5 78. 0 
ETE ITT ce ST AE 79.5 81.9 74.4 61.0 75.9 86. 3 
EEE ES AIOE EDR 86.4 85. 1 93. 5 2.6 64.0 81.1 
RAAT PROT ET 4 59.3} 59.5] 69.4] 48.5] 59.2] 78.2 
EEE OE 24.4 24.5 34. 6 29. 5 43.7 52.6 
Woolen and worsted goods___......-....-- 78.9 80.7 78.9 53.4 67.4 77.8 
Other textile products. .-.............-.-- 69.7 69. 6 77.8 67.4 74.4 83. 1 
Fuel and lighting materials___...........-...- 74.6 73.9 65. 5 co 66. 5 77.9 
po ESE A ee eee eee 79.9 78. 6 79. 2 86. 0 92. 2 SS. 0 
Ee eee oat 96. 2 95.7 83.6 81.3 83.7 88. 6 
ee AE ae a 85. 6 85. 6 77.4 76.7 81.5 83.8 
a deitt ina clickchascuidiinaibciniinesabithteies (‘) 92.4 88.8 | 104.4 98. 4 97.3 
ee eee eT eee a ee (1) 99. 2 99.5 107.0 103. 2 99.8 
Petroleum products. ..................... 51.6 51.3 40.9 48.9 37.5 60. 9 
Metals and metal products_-_-..........-...- 86. 7 86.8 81.2 80. 1 83.9 89.6 
Agricultural implements-_.-.............-- 92.0 92.0 83. 2 84.9 94.3 94.5 
EE eS Sa ea ae 86. 6 86.7 78. 6 78.7 82.4 88. 0 
Se eee 94.6 94.6 90. 4 95.3 94.7 98. 2 
pe ee 68.9 68.8 68. 2 48.5 60. 1 74. 5 
Plumbing and heating---............--.-- 75. 0 75.0 70.3 67.1 83.8 83. 5 
I iain ec ecmmntneniacimiuin 85.8 7.0 81.3 69. 6 77.6 87.7 
BE I Gx cosdnnctacctubedsccsecesas 91.3 91.3 81.5 75. 2 82.9 88. 6 
eee Wcesoescudeacossesccss 93.9 93.9 90.3 79.0 75.8 91.7 
RE 2S ee eee 81.8 85.3 79.4 55.5 66.9 81.7 
Paint and paint materials_-.............- 79.9 79.8 77.5 67.2 78.4 90.0 | 
Plumbing and heating-..................- 75.0 75.0 70.3 7.1 83.8 83. 5 | 
ES STILTS ee 92.0 92. 5 81.7 81.7 81.7 84.3 
Other building materials_...............-- 90. 0 90. 9 85. 0 78.3 83. 7 91.8 
Cneiaienis G68 Gres... ... 2. ccccccnwcccnccicn- 75.7 75.4 73.1 73.3 76.9 87.9 
a Bins wien licesne mmiaiinnnwibte 79. 2 78. 5 79.6 79. 7 80. 5 92. 6 
Drugs and pharmaceuticals_......-...-.-- 72.7 73.0 57.6 57.0 61.9 67.4 
ERIE. o cnacconeecocweccecoss 64.8 67.6 69. 0 66. 4 74.4 83.3 
DREEES STUNTS... occ e cwcecceccccoess< 73.0; 72.8) 64.4) 68.3) 78.7) 92.7) 
House-furnishing goods_...-...-..-...-.---.--- 81.8 81.6 77.6 73. 6 84.9 92.9 | 
ASL LTT ORE nee cee 84. 6 84.8 78. 6 74.8 81.7 92.0 
Eb cndcaitetes abst nesiwninetcnwelh 78.9 78.5 76.8 72. 6 88. 6 93.9 
Pp nnkdainheennenienatcsandieie 70. 2 69.9 65. 4 64.6 68. 3 76. 1 
Automobile tires and tubes_._.........--- 44.7 44.6 43.2 40.1 46.0 50. 1 
SITUS i eae aye ae 104.0 88.8 78.0 47.4 50.8 104.8 
0 RE Ree ae 82.4 82.4 81.0 76.3 80. 6 85. 4 
icc cen cctakdabesanaweden 31.7 29.9 14.9 7.9 11.2 20. 3 
Other miscellaneous -_---.-..-.--.---------- 81.0 82.3 77.8 84.2 86. 4 93. 2 
nadia ceiesinsiciteibeibaiine aed 71.6 68. 3 60. 6 55. 7 64.1 81.8 
Semimanufactured articles_................--- 72. 6 72.7 71.7 57.9 68.3 78. 7 
Eee 79. 2 78. 2 73.4 70.7 76. 4 86. 2 
Nonagricultural commodities_----.........--- 77.8 76.9 72.0 68. 5 73.9 84. 1 
All commodities other than farm products and 
LE SRE etree + See ne 78.3 78.4 74.1 70.1 74.2 83. 6 


























1 Data not yet available. 
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rants a —PURCHASING POWER OF THE DOLLAR, EXPRESSED IN TERMS OF WHOLE- 
S ) PRICES, BY GROUPS AND SUBGROUPS OF COMMODITIES, AUGUST 1933 AND 


U LY AND AUGUST 1934 
[1926=$1] 








Groups and subgroups August 1933) July 1934 
| 





All commodities 436 $1 
Farm products - oe ee ee Pe : 

Grains... . . conel . 548 l 
Livestock and poultry 
Other farm products_---- 


Foo Is ee 
Butter, cheese, and milk 
Cereal products_..........-- 
Fruits and vegeti ables. 
| a 
Other foods___..-..-- 


Hides and leather products. 
Boots and shoes... ..-- 
Hides and skins_-_-__-_. 
Leather. 

Other leather ‘produc ts 


Textile products- 
Clothing--_-- — 
Cotton goods__.....__-- 
PES 
Silk and rayon 
Woolen and worsted goods... 
Other textile products. - 


Fuel and lighting materials_- 
Anthracite. 
Bituminous coal... 


Electricity_--- 
i ae ree a 
Petroleum. products : 


Ne ee ee 
o sen 


Metals and metal products 
Agricultural implements 
Iron and steel 
Motor vehicles. 
Nonferrous metals 
Plumbing and heating 


ee ee | 


Building materials_- 
Brick and tile-_- 
Cement 
Lumber jie 
Paint and paint m: terials 
Plumbing and heating. 
Structural steel. _. 
Other building m: iterials_- 


— aS sh 


Chemicals and drugs---_-_._---_- 
Chemicals..........-- : 
Drugs and pharmaceutic: ils. 
Fertilizer materials - an 
Mixed fertilizers 


n * 


House-furnishing goods 
Furnishings 
Furniture 


Miscellaneous 
Automobile tires and tubes 
Cattle feed 
Paper and pulp 
Rubber, crude A é 
Other miscellaneous- -__.--.- 5 REBELS RT ORES 


— > ee Re 


Raw materials 

Semimanufactured articles____- 

EA LL TL a a a 
Nonagricultural commodities. -__-. er ' 
All commodities other than farm products and foods.......-------- 








' Data not yet available. 
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Official—United States 


ALASKA.—Governor. Annual report, for the fiscal year ended June 30, 19 
Washington, Department of the Interior, 1933. 36 pp. 
Reviews conditions in the Territory during 1933, including the outstanding 
problem of unemployment, wages, schools, medical relief, and health conditic)s. 
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Su 
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Cotorapo.—Bureau of Mines. Annual report, for the year 1933. Denver, 19. / 
63 pp. 
Includes data on fatal and nonfatal accidents in metal mining and quarrying 
and a list of operating mines, smelters, and quarries. 


District oF CotumBia.—Department of Insurance. Report: Business of 19.3. 
Washington, 1934. 21 pp. 
Contains statistics of operations of the various types of insurance companics, 
including fraternal beneficial associations, and gives a list of credit unions chur- 
tered in the District of Columbia. 


InpraNA.—{Department of Commerce and Industry.] Division of Mines aii 
Mining. Annual report, for the period ending June 30, 1933. (Indianapolis, 
19342] 21 pp. 

Presents data on accidents, employment, wages, and production, together 
with a directory of mines in the State. 


LovuistaNa.—Bureau of Labor and Industrial Statistics. Seventeenth biennial 
report, 1933-1934. [New Orleans?}, 1934. 128 pp. 

MaryYLanp.—Commissioner of Labor Statistics. Forty-second annual repor', 
1933. Baltimore, 1934. 456 pp. 


M ASSACHUSETTS.—Commission on Interstate Compacts affecting Labor aii 
Industries. First report, January 1934. Boston, 1984. 122 pp. (Ho 
No. 1325.) 


—— —— Second report, June 1934. Boston, 1934. 18 pp. (House No. 164! 





Department of Education. Division of Vocational Education. Rehabilita- 
tion Section. Vocational rehabilitation for persons disabled in industry 0 
otherwise. Boston, 1934. 7 pp. 


—— Department of Public Welfare. Annual report, for the year ending Novei- 
ber 30, 1933, Parts I, II, and III. (Boston, 19342] 147 pp. (Public do 
ment no. 17.) 

Contains detailed statistics on poor relief, data on private charitable home: 
and child welfare, and a very brief summary of operations under the old-ay: 
assistance act. 


Nevapa.—Inspector of Mines. Report for the period July 1, 1932, to June 0) 
1934, inclusive. Carson City, 1934. 40 pp. 
Contains accounts of fatal and nonfatal accidents, figures on production, ani 
opinions of the Attorney General relating to inspections and injuries. 


NortH Caroiina.—Department of Labor. Bulletin, Vol. 1, No. 1, Raleig/, 
August 1934. 6 pp. (Mimeographed.) 

The North Carolina Thepastment of Labor plans to issue this bulletin month! , 
or as often as funds permit, ‘‘in the interest of better enforcement of the child 
labor laws and regulations, the laws providing for the regulation of hours aii! 
working conditions for women, and the improvement of work places and working 
conditions generally.’’ It will be sent free to anyone desiring it. 


Wisconsin.—Industrial Commission. Bul. No. 2 on Unemployment Compens«- 
tion: Revised handbook on the Wisconsin unemployment compensation act ar! 
approved voluntary plans for unemployment benefits or guaranteed employmer'. 
Madison, 1933. 115 pp. 

The bulletin gives the text of the standard voluntary plan, a discussion 0! 
variations from the standard plan and the revised text of the State unemploy- 
ment compensation act. 
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Wyomine.—Workmen’s Compensation Department. Highteenth report; eighth 
report, Coal Mine Catastrophe Insurance Premium Fund; eleventh report, 


Wyoming Peace Officers’ Indemnity Fund. January 1 to December 31, 1933. 
Cheyenne, [1934]. 134 pp. 


UnrrED StaTEs.—Committee on Government Statistics and Information Services. 
Statistics of consumer credit: Memorandum by Solomon Kuznets. Washington, 
7028 Commerce Building, May 1934. 52 pp. (Mimeographed.) 

Suggests various innovations with reference to the collection and reporting of 
statistical data on consumers’ credit. 


Congress. House of Representatives. Report No. 1148 (73d Cong., 2d 
sess.): Old-age pensions. Report |to accompany H.R. 4548)| of Mrs. Norton, 
Committee on the District of Columbia. Washington, 1934. 3 pp. 


-—— —— Report No. 1763 (73d Cong., 2d sess.): Siz-hour day for interstate 
carriers. Report {to accompany H.R. 7430) of Mr. Rayburn, Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. Washington, 1934. 3 pp. 


-——— —— Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. Railroad 
employees retirement system: Hearing (73d Cong., 2d Sess.) on H.R. 9596, to 
provide a retirement system for railroad employees, and thereby to provide 
unemployment relief, and for other purposes, June 8, 1934. Washington, 1934. 
69 pp. 


— —— —— Siz-hour day for interstate carriers: Hearing (73d Cong., 2d 
sess.) on H. R. 7430, to establish a 6-hour day for employees of carriers ee 
in interstate and ‘foreign commerce and for other purposes, March 27-30, 1934 
Washington, 1934. 226 pp. 


’ 


- —— Committee on Labor. Old-age pensions: Hearings (73d Cong., 
2d sess.) on H.R. 1623, etc., February and March 1934. Washington, 1934. 
253 pp. 


— Committee on District of Columbia. Old-age pensions: 
Hearings (7 3d Cong., 2d sess.) on H.R. 1578, H.R. 4548, and H.R. 5590, bills 
to provide aid for aged depe side nt persons in the District of Columbia, January 
23,1934. Washington, 1934. 64 pp. 


-~—— Senate. Committee on Interstate Commerce. Retirement pension 
system for railroad employees: Hearings (73d Cong., 2d sess.) on S. 3231, ¢ 
bill to provide a retirement system for railroad employees, to provide unemploy- 
ment relief, and for other purposes, April 23-26, 1934. Washington, 1934. 
185 pp. 


-— —— To amend the railway labor act: Hearings (73d Cong., 2d sess.) 
on S. 3.266, a bill to amend the railway labor act approved May 20, 1926, and to 


provide for the prompt disposition of disputes between carriers and their em- 
ployees, April 10-19, 19384. Washington, 1934. 168 pp. 


— Department of Agriculture. Bureau of Home Economics. Bibliography of 
studies of family-living in Asia, Australia, New Zealand, Peru, Mexico, and the 
islands of the Pacific. Preliminary report, by Carle C. Zimmerman in coopera- 
tion with the Social Science Research Council and the Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics. Washington, January 1934. 58 pp. (Mimeographed.) 


— Department of Labor. Earnings and standard of living of 1,000 railway 
employees during the depression, by Carter Goodrich. Washington, 1934. 
56 pp., illus. 

Reviewed in this issue. 


—— Bureau of Labor Statistics. Bulletin No. 583: Proceedings of the 
National Conference for Labor Legislation, held at Washington, D.C., Febru- 
ary 14 and 15, 19384. Washington, 1934. 84 pp. 


‘ Bulletin No. 598: Organization and management of consumers’ 
cooperative associations and clubs (with model bylaws). Washington, 1934. 
71 pp. 


Reviewed in this issue. 


— Bulletin No. 600: Union scales of wages and hours of labor, May 15, 
1933. Washington, 1934. 139 pp., chart. 
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Unirep States.—Department of Labor. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Bull: 


No. 602: Discussions of industrial accidents and diseases at the 1933 meetin, , 
the International Association of Industrial Accident Boards ond Commissi.s 


Chicago, Ill. Washington, 1934. 216 pp., diagrams, illus. 


Changes in cost of living of Federal employees in the Distri: 
Columbia from 1928 to 1933. 12 pp. (Reprint from Monthly Labor R 
July 1934.) 








Employment, hours, earnings, and production under the N.R 
19 pp. (Reprint from Monthly Labor Review, May 1934.) 


| Industrial injuries in the United States, 1917 to 1932. 8 
(Reprint from Monthly Labor Review, May 1934.) 








- International labor conventions. 20 pp. (Reprint from Monti, 


Labor Review, April 1934.) 





Interstate compact for establishing uniform minimum wage. 5 
(Reprint from Monthly Labor Review, July 1934.) 





Labor Review, March 19384. 





Labor offices in the United States and in Canada. 23 pp. (Rep 
from Monthly Labor Review, July 1934.) 





turing industries. 8 pp. 





Occupational-disease legislation in the United States. 16 
(Reprint from Monthly Labor Review, June 1934.) 





Production by self-help organizations of unemployed. 6 
(Reprint from Monthly Labor Review, July 1934.) 





1934. 4 pp. (Reprint from Monthly Labor Review, June 1934.) 


Rates of pay of silk and rayon weavers working on 4-loom bas 
April 1934. 6 pp. (Reprint from Monthly Labor Review, July 1934.) 


Review of industrial disputes in the United States from 1919 to 19 
15 pp. (Reprint from Monthly Labor Review, July 1934.) 











portation industries, July 1933. 26 pp. (Reprint from Monthly Labor Revi: 
June 1934.) 





ington, September 1, 19384. 12 pp. (Mimeographed.) 
Library. Government annuities in Canada and New Zealand: A list 





Labor legislation during 1933. 19 pp. (Reprint from Montil, 


Minimum standards for the safety and health of workers in manufac 


Public old-age pension legislation of the United States as of June | 


Wages and hours of labor in the intercity motor bus and truck tran: 


Employment Service. Employment Service News, Vol. 1, No.1. Wasii- 


; 
Ol 


references, compiled by Laura A. Thompson. Washington, 1934. 5 py. 


(Mimeographed.) 





1934. Washington, 1934. 10 pp. (Mimeographed.) 


—— Department of the Interior. Bureau of Mines. Jnformation Circular 
6775: How can the Bureau of Mines best serve mining? (the Bureau a) 


the South), by Milton H. Fies. Washington, 1934. 8 pp. 


Reprint from The Mining Congress Journal, January 1934, describing work «f 


the Bureau of Mines for the mining industry of the South. 





Currie. Washington, 1934. 9 pp. 


Reviews a well-planned safety campaign at a large anthracite colliery whic! 


has resulted in a remarkable accident-prevention record. 





ing coal mines, by D. J. Parker. Washington, 1934. 13 pp. 


ce of Investigations 3254: The national safety competition 
1933, by W. W. Adams. Washington, 1934. 18 pp. 





Shows basis of awards of trophies with records of all of the 332 mines ani 
quarries which cooperate. 


Public old-age pensions in the United States: References, 1932 |: 


(l 


Information Circular 6783: Mining anthracite without roo/- 
fall accidents at Colonial Colliery, Colonial Colliery Co., Natalie, Pa., by R. D. 


Information Circular 6791: Accident experience and cost in Wyor- 


of 
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Uxirep StaTEs.—Department of the Interior. Bureau of Mines. Technical 
Paper 557: Accidents at metallurgical works in the United States during the 
calendar year 1932, by William W. Adams. Washington, 1934. 15 pp. 

Gives data on fatal and nonfatal accidents and reports the progress of acci- 
dent prevention in 1932, by States. 
-_— Office of Education. Bulletin, 1932, No. 17, National survey of secon- 
dary education. Monograph No. 1: Summary, by Leonard V. Koos and staff. 
Washington, 1934. 232 pp. 
Among the subjects treated in this volume are secondary education for Negroes, 
guidance programs, and social studies. 


—— —— —— —— Monograph No. 2: Horizontal organization of secondary 
education, by Grayson N. Kefauver and others. Washington, 1934. 273 pp. 
Data fram the volume are given in this issue of the Monthly Labor Review. 


—— Farm Credit Administration. Circular 10: Federal credit unions—coopera- 
tive thrift and loan associations. Washington, 1934. 45 pp. 


- National Labor Board. Decisions, Part II, April 1934—July 1934. Wash- 
ington, 1934. 94 pp. 
This volume contains the text of individual decisions made by the National 
Labor Board in the closing months of its operation. 


Treasury Department. Public Health Service. Bulletin No. 208: The 
health of workers in dusty trades. Washington, 1933. 37 pp. 
A summary of the findings of the studies reported upon in this bulletin was 
published in the February 1934 Monthly Labor Review (pp. 320, 321). 


Official—Foreign Countries 


ALBERTA (CANADA).—Workmen’s Compensation Board. Sixteenth annual report, 
for the year ended December 31, 1933. Edmonton, 1934. 46 pp. 


BarBADos.—Unemployment Committee. Report. [Bridgetown?), 1934. 12 pp. 
(Supplement to Official Gazette, June 7, 1934.) 


BeLaruM.—Ministére de l’Intérieur. Office Central de Statistique. Annuaire 
statistique de la Beigique et du Congo Belge, 1934. Brussels, 1934. |Various 
paging. | 

The data in this Belgian statistical year book relating to labor cover coopera- 
tion, various types of social-insurance funds, workers’ dwellings, strikes and lock- 
outs, industrial accidents, and the number of employees in different industries. 

Most of the statistics are for 1932 or earlier years. 

BuLGARIA.—Direction Générale de la Statistique. Annuaire statistique du 
Royaume de Bulgarie, 1933. Sofia, 1933. 616 pp. (Un Bulgarian and 
French.) 

Statistical year book containing data on compulsory labor service, wages, 
industrial disputes, industrial accidents, cooperative socteties, ete. Most of the 
statistics in the volume are for 1932 and earlier years. 


—— Statistique des accidents du travail dans le Royaume de Bulgarie pendant 
année 1930. Sofia, 19384. 65 pp. (In Bulgarian and French.) 


Burma (INp1A).—Chief Inspector of Factories. Annual report on the working 
of the Indian Factories Act, 1911, in Burma for the year 1933. Rangoon, 1934. 
32 pp. 
Includes figures showing the range of monthly wage rates in various occupa- 
tions in rice and sawmills, general engineering, and printing. 


Canapa.—Department of Labor. Labor legislation in Canada, 1933. Ottawa, 
1934. 48 pp. 
Twenty-third annual report on labor organization in Canada (for the 
calendar year 1933). Ottawa, 1934. 203 pp. 
CzECHOSLOVAKIA.—Office de Statistique. Annuaire statistique de la République 
Tchécoslovaque. Prague, 1934. 328 pp. 

The subjects covered include social insurance, welfare work, wages, hours, 
employment, labor unions, and other labor matters. Some of the statistics in 
the volume are for 1933 but the greater part are for earlier years. 
France.—Ministére du Travail. Statistique Générale de la France. Service 

’ . . . . “7° . 
d’Observation des Prix. Mouvement des prix depuis la stabilisation du 
france. Paris, 1934. 328 pp., charts. 


This report covers the movement of wholesale and retail prices in France since 
the stabilization of the franc. 
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GerMaNny.—Reichsarbeitsministerium. Der Sinn des Gesetzes zur Ordnuy (p, 
nationalen Arbeit. Berlin, 1934. Various paging. (In German, Freyo} 
and English.) 

An official German interpretation of the meaning and purpose of the joey 

German National Labor Law of January 20, 1934. (See translation in the May 

1934 Monthly Labor Review, pp. 1104-1116.) ' 


Great Britarn.—Colonial Office. British Honduras, financial and eco) »;, 
position: Report of the commissioner appointed by the Secretary of State /»; {), 
Colonies, March 1934. London, 1934. 222 pp., chart, maps. (Cmd. (586 

Economic conditions in British Honduras, as described in this report, are |)rieqy 
discussed in this issue of the Monthly Labor Review. 


—— Department of Overseas Trade. Economic conditions in France (June 1‘! 
by Robert Cahill. London, 1934. 722 pp., map. 
This report, by the commercial counsellor of the British Embassy in Pari, 
includes a section on employment, wages, and cost of living. 


—— Home Office. Employers’ liability insurance (limitation of charges in 1/3) 
London, 1934. 4pp. (Cmd. 4638.) 
Certificate of the auditors of the Accident Officers Association showing the 
effect of the undertaking by the association in 1933 of limiting the charges ty 
employers. 








Factory Department. Annual report of the chief inspector of facioric 
and workshops, for the year 1933. London, 1934. 108 pp. (Cmd. 465: 
Accident data, taken from this report, are given in this issue of the Monthly 
Labor Review. 


Industrial Health Research Board. Fourteenth annual report, to June 30) 
1934. London, 1934. 34 pp. 

A brief report is made regarding each of the various studies carried out by the 
board during the year ending June 30, 1934. The investigations included st \iies 
of environmental conditions such as lighting, noise, and dust; the physiology ani 
psychology of work; sickness and absenteeism; vocational suitability; and accident 
proneness. 


Mines Department. Safety in Mines Research Board. Paper No. 8): 
Simultaneous shot firing. (A report by the shot-firing subcommittee of th 
explosives in mines research committee.) London, 1934. 14 pp., diagram. 

A study of the possibility of avoiding the dangers of successive shots in single 
shot firing. 


Ministry of Health. Fifteenth annual report, 1933-34. London, 1/3). 
388 pp. (Cmd. 4664.) 
Statistical data dealing with extent of operations, receipts, and expenditures 
under the national health-insurance scheme, as reported in this report, are repro- 
duced in this issue of the Monthly Labor Review. 


Ministry of Labor. Twenty-first abstract of labor statistics of the (nile 
Kingdom (1919-33). London, 1934. 211 pp. (Cmd. 4625.) 

Summary of statistics relating to labor in Great Britain and Northern Ireland 
compiled by the Ministry of Labor and other Government departments. 


Ministry of Transport. Report upon the accidents which occurred on the rail- 
ways Ad Great Britain during the year 1933. London, 1934. 49 pp. (Cm. 
4643. 


INTERNATIONAL LaBor OrFrice.—An attempt to compile international statistics 0/ 
cooperative societies. Geneva, 1934. 23 pp. eprinted from International 
Labor Review, Geneva, June 1934. (World Peace Foundation, Americar 
agent, Boston.) 

Discusses the difficulties encountered in the attempt to compile internatioi«! 

statistics of cooperative organizations and gives data for five classification~ 0! 

societies—distributive, housing, agricultural, occupational, and miscellaneous 


International Labor Conference, eighteenth session, Geneva, 1934. Summary 
of annual reports under Article 408. Geneva, 1934. 233 pp. (World P ac 
Foundation, American agent, Boston.) 




















A summary of reports made to the International Labor Office by members «/ 
the League of Nations on measures taken by them to give effect to the provisions 
of conventions to which they are parties, during the period October 1, 1932. tv 
September 1933. 
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InrERNATIONAL Laspor Orrice.—The I.L.O. yearbook, 1933. Geneva, 1934. 
500 pp., charts. (World Peace Foundatcon, American agent, Boston.) 

fF The subjects covered include economic developments, working conditions, social 
insurance, Wages, employment and unemployment, special problems of certain 
categories Of workers, workers’ rights, cost of living and consumption, collective 
agreements, industrial disputes, trade unions, and the International Labor 
Organization. 


_— Studies and Reports, Series F, No. 14: Standard code of industrial hygiene. 
Geneva, 1934. 48 pp. (World Peace Foundation, American agent, Boston.) 
The standards of industrial hygiene set forth in this pamphlet are designed to 
serve as & guide for establishments concerned with the health of the workers, the 
purpose of the Office in issuing the report being to focus opinion on rules which, 
in each State, might inspire either new measures or the amendment of existing 
provisions. 


InisH FrEE State.—Department of Industry and Commerce. Report for 1933, 
in pursuance of section 118 (7) of the Factory and Workshop Act, 1901. 
Dublin [1934]. 16 pp. 

Report of factory inspectors covering prosecutions, accident record, etc. 
JapaN.—Ministry of Agriculture and Forestry. Section of Statistics. ‘Ine 

statistical abstract, 1932-33. Tokyo, 1934. 267 pp. (In English anu 
French.) 

Contains index numbers of wages of workers employed in farming, sericulture, 
and raw silk production, 1922-32, and on fishing boats and vessels, 1926-31; also 
statistics on agricultural and forestry cooperative societies. 
NETHERLANDS.—Centrale Commissie Voor de Statistiek. Jaarverslag over het 

jaar 19383. The Hague, 1934. 20 pp. 

Annual report on the activities of the Central Statistical Commission of the 
Netherlands during the year 1933, including data on wages, housing, industrial 
accidents, ete. 

- Rijksdienst der Werkloosheidsverzekering en Arbeidsbemiddeling. J/aar- 
verslag, 1933. The Hague, 1934. 92 pp., charts. 

This yearbook contains information in regard to the operation of the unem- 
ployment-insurance system and the employment offices in the Netherlands in 
1933. 

Rijksverzekeringsbank. Ongevallenstatistiek, 1932. Amsterdam,1934. 219 
pp., charts. 

Contains statistical information in regard to industrial accidents in the Nether- 
lands during the year 1932, by industries and occupations and by locality and 
severity, insurance benefits paid, ete. 


New ZeEALAND.—Pensions Department. Thirly-sizth annual report, for the year 
ended March 31, 1934. Wellington, 1934. 6 pp. 

The number of pensions, and amounts paid out during the year, are shown 
by classes of pensioners. 

Norway.—Rikstrygdeverket. IJndustriarbeidertrygden: Ulykkestrygden for in- 
dustriarbeidere M.V. 1931. Oslo, 1934. 113 pp. (In Norwegian and 
French.) 

Report on the administration of the State accident-insurance system in Nor- 
way during 1931, with data for earlier years. Includes statistical data on aver- 
age cost of insurance per beneficiary; cost of accidents; number of working days 
lost through accidents, by industries and occupations; accidents in private and 
publie works, ete. 

Potanp.—Chief Bureau of Statistics. Concise statistical year book of Poland, 
1934. Warsaw, 1934. 195 pp., map. (In English.) 

Includes data on employment and unemployment, labor turnover, strikes and 
lockouts, wages, prices, social insurance, industrial accidents, trade unions, and 
consumers’ cooperation. 


Swepen.—{Social Departementet.] Riksférsiikringsanstalten. Olycksfall 7 ar- 
bete dr 1931. Stockholm, 1934. 651 pp. : 

_ Annual report on industrial accidents and invalidity in Sweden in 1931, by 

industry and occupation. 

ag Statistiska Centralbyrin. Statistisk drsbok, 1934. Stockholm, 1934. 
380 pp. 

Statistical year book for Sweden for the year 1934, including information in 
regard to cooperation, housing, employment and unemployment, wages, etc. 
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Unofficial 


Apamic, Louis. Dynamite: The story of class violence in America. New Yo, 
Viking Press, 1934. 495 pp., illus. 
AMERICAN MANAGEMENT AssociaTION. Insurance Management Series 17: \\’op}-. 
men’s compensation insurance, by H. L. Jamison. New York, 20 \ex, 
Street, 1934. 24 pp. 
A paper presented at the American Management Association Insiiraye, 
Conference, held in Atlantic City May 15, 1934, and discussions of medics 
services, cooperation of underwriters and employers, schedule rating and physics! 
examinations of employees, and the effect of accident* prevention in red 
compensation costs. 


1) 
Cl] 


AMERICAN SocroLoaicat Society. Racial contacts and social research: lajer; 
presented at the twenty-eighth annual meeting of the American Sociologica) 
Society, held at Philadelphia, Pa., December 27-30, 1933. Chicago, ly 
sity of Chicago Press, 1934. 129 pp. 

The subjects of some of the papers are: Community relations during the ce- 
pression with special reference to the city of Buffalo; sociological researc}, jy, 
public welfare; and the influence of severe and apparently lasting decrease 
income upon family life. 


ttl. 


1 


ASSOCIATION OF CASUALTY AND Surety Executives. Record of monopolisti 
State workmen’s compensation insurance funds. New York, 1 Park Avenue. 
1934. 24 pp. Revised July 19384. 

The report gives a brief critical analysis of exclusive State workmen’s compen- 
sation insurance funds in the United States and Canada. 


Bowers, EruHen. Recreation for girls and women. New York, A. S. Barnes & 
Co., 19384. 425 pp., diagrams. 

This volume, prepared for the National Recreation Association, contains 
programs for all types of organized recreation activities for girls and womer 
with a discussion of methods which have been found to be desirable and success- 
ful. It is planned as a guide for leaders working with various groups and organi- 
zations. ‘The writer discusses the changes which have taken place in the last 
50 years and the problems they have created in the leisure of girls. 


Brown, Ray ANDREWS. The administration of workmen’s compensation. \aili- 
son, Wis., 1933. 88 pp. (University of Wisconsin Studies in the Social 
Sciences and History, no. 19.) 

A discussion of the procedure of the Wisconsin Industrial Commission i: 
compensation cases, from the point of view of a law professor, who also makes 
various recommendations for improvement in administration. 


BureEAU OF JEWwisH Soctat Researcu. Jewish social work, 1933. New Yo 
71 West 47th Street, 1934. 80 pp. (Mimeographed.) 
Reports are submitted for the year under review on family welfare and clhiild- 
care activities, care of the aged, and hospital in-patient and out-patient service. 


CALIFORNIA, UNIVERSITY OF. Bureau of Public Administration. Labor wider 
the New Deal: A selected bibliography including analyses of labor-organi zation 
periodicals, compiled by Dorothy Campbell Culver. Berkeley, June 12, 1/3) 
58 pp. (Mimeographed.) 


CARTER, JEAN, and Smiru, Hitpa W. Education and the worker-student. \¢u 
York, Affiliated Schools for Workers, Inc., 302 East 35th Street, 1934. 72 pp., 
illus. 

Prepared to interpret, to the new group of educators interested in workers 
education under the Federal Emergency Relief Administration program, thc 
methods, teaching techniques, and objectives of the workers’ education movement. 


Councit For ReseEaRcH ON Hovusina Construction (London). First repor 
Slum clearance and rehousing. London, S.W. 1, Artillery House, 1934. 139 
pp., illus. 

Covers the economic, financial, legal, and architectural aspects of the housing 
problem, with special reference to England. 


Fisuer, Irvine. Stamp scrip. New York, Adelphi Co., 19383. 117 pp., cllu: 
Designed to help spread the idea of the use of scrip and to provide a manua! for 
those endeavoring to make practical application of scrip in their localities. 
Describes stamp scrip, illustrates its various uses in different places in the United 
States, and outlines some of the prerequisites for its successful application. 
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FosreR, W. J., and Taytor, F. G. National health insurance. London, Sir 
Isaac Pitman & Sons, Ltd., 1934. 263 pp. 

An analysis of the principal provisions of the British national health-insurance 

system, with a brief introductory history of its development and most important 


changes. 


Giusoy, Exvizapera W. Wages in eighteenth century England. Cambridge, 
Harvard University Press, 1934. 297 pp., maps, charts. (Harvard Economic 
Studies, Vol. XLV.) 

This study, drawn largely from manuscript and contemporary published 
sources, deals chiefly with the daily wage rates of agricultural labor, and common 
and skilled labor in the building trades, in three sections of England—London and 
the adjacent metropolitan area, the west, and the north. Real wages and the 
trend of real wages are developed, and contemporary literature, journals, and 
letters are used to present a picture of eighteenth-century working conditions and 
changing standards of living among the working classes with whom the study 
deals. 


HANSEN, Atvin H., and others. A program for unemployment insurance and 
relief in the United States. Minneapolis, University of Minnesota Press, 1934. 
201 pp. 
The writers outline a tentative program covering unemployment insurance and 
relief designed to provide systematic assistance on a basis which would demoralize 
neither local public finances nor the unemployed. 


Hawk, Emory Q. Economtc history of the South. New York, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1934. 4557 pp., charts. 
An account of agriculture, industry, and finance in the South in the colonial 
period, the antebellum period (1783-1860), the Civil War period, and the period 
from 1880 to the present. 


Hoar, ROGERSHERMAN. Wisconsin unemployment insurance. South Milwaukee, 
Stuart Press, 1934. 230 pp. 
The terms of the Wisconsin unemployment-insurance law are reviewed by the 
writer, an annotated text of the act is given, and the voluntary plans of different 
companies described. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS CoUNSELORS. The employment exchange service of Great 
Britain: An outline of the administration of placing and unemployment 
insurance, by T. S. Chegwidden and G. Myrddin-Evans. New York, 1270 
Sizth Avenue, 1934. 310 pp., map, chart, illus. 


INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE OF AMERICAN STATES, SEVENTH. Final act, tnclud- 
ing the conventions and additional protocol adopted by the Conference, Monte- 
video, Uruguay, December 3-26, 1933. Cerrito, J. Florensa, Impresor, 
[19342]. 202 pp. 

A summary of the proceedings of the conference in regard to matters of par- 
ticular interest to labor is given in this issue of the Monthly Labor Review. 


Istiruro CENTRALE DI Statistica. Annuario statistico Italiano, 1934. Rome, 
19384. [Various paging.| 
Statistical yearbook containing data for the year 1934 on social insurance, sani- 
tation, wages, hours of labor, ete. <A section giving statistical data for foreign 
countries is appended. 


Jones, D. Carapoa, Editor. Survey of Merseyside. London, University Press 
of Liverpool, 1934. 3 vols. 
A study of social and economic conditions in the Liverpool area, in the years 
1929 to 19382. Sections dealing with seamen and dock workers are reviewed in 
this issue of the Monthly Labor Review. 


Minnesota, UNIVERSITY OF. Employment Stabilization Research Institute. A 


job analysis of manufacturing plants in Minnesota, by Charles A. Koepke. 
Minneapolis, 1934. 46 pp., charts. 


— —— Proceedings of the Minnesota State Conference on Vocational Guid- 
ance, edited by Donald G. Paterson. Minneapolis, 1934. 24 vp. 


Moxuovy, Z. The protection of labor in the U.S.S.R. Moscow-Leningrad, Cooper- 
ative Publishing Society of Foretgn Workers in the U.S.S.R., 1933. 48 pp. 


NATIONAL AssOcIATION OF HovusinG OrriciALs. Public housing surveys: An 
outline of survey and planning procedure for low-cost housing. Chicago, 
850 E. 58th Street, 1934. 20 pp. 
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NaTIONAL AssocraTION OF Housing Orricrats. Slate laws for public housi), 
A memorandum on the drafting of enabling acts for public housing agenc: 
Chicago, 850 E. 58th Street, 1934. 18 pp. 

Designed for use in the drafting of legislation on public housing. 


NATIONAL EpucATION ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED States. Proceedings of ‘/,, 
seventy-first annual meeting, held at Chicago, Ill., July 1-7, 1933. Washin9- 
ton, 1201 16th Street, NW., [19342]. 1,000 pp. 

Included in the addresses and reports made at this meeting were those on t},, 
American future educational trends and the general social order; applying 
ethics to economics; economic status of the teacher; retirement allowances; soc ia| 
economic goals; the enrichment of adult life; and papers presented by the depart- 
ment of adult education, the department of vocational education, and t)}\¢ 
department of social studies. 


NETHERLANDS Economic Institute. [Publication] No. 10: Seasonal moveme).'; 
in the economic life of the Netherlands, by A. Baars and H.M.H.A. Van ce; 
Valk. Haarlem, 1934. 94 pp., charts. > 

Data on unemployment in various industries and in industry as a whole are 
given in one chapter, and in another, a review of the movements in prices of vari- 
ous articles. The report is printed in Dutch with synopses in English and Frenc}). 


Oxn1o State University. College of Commerce and Administration. Bureau 
of Business Research. Barter scrip and production units as self-help devices 
in times of depression, by L. H. Grinstead and Willis Wissler. Columbus, 1933. 
81 pp. (Mimeographed.) 


OverstTREET, H. A. A guide to civilized loafing. New York, W. W. Norton & Co.. 
Inc., 1934. 223 pp. 


Perkins, Rutu. Handbook on the use of crafts. New York, Womans Press, 
1934. 72 pp. 


PiquEetT, Howarp 8. Outline of the ‘‘ New Deal”’ legislation of 1933. New Yor! 
and London, McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1933. 90 pp. 


PiTKIN, WALTER B. New careers for youth. New York, Simon and Schuste: 
1934. 236 pp. 
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